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EDITOR’S NOTE 


his issue of Yatra is concerned with the accounts of recent 

| travellers through India and with modern pilgrims in quest 

of traditions which could help redefine them as members 

of a vital community and re-empower them. In doing so this issue 

fulfils, at least partially, one of the primary meanings of the title 

of the journal. In a departure from editorial policy, this issue also 
contains two travelogues by writers from Europe. 

There is, I suspect, a hierarchy amongst travellers and pilgrims. 
To the lowest and the grimmest circle belong the colonial travellers 
of the last two hundred years. Safe now from their reach, free 
from the clutches of the systems of power which supported them, 
one can say that they were egotistical adventurers, braggarts and 
predators. Wherever they went, they took with them their loneli- 
ness, greed and hatred; and when they went back home, they 
carried back with them only reflections of their own selves. Men 
like William Moorcroft and Arnold Savage Landor, the fictional 
heroes of Haggard and Kipling, saw only what satisfied their selfish 
obsessions, reported only what their masters could convert into 
transportable wealth, and wrote only about what strengthened the 
claws of the Empire. They were revolted by everything they saw 
on their journeys and were contemptuous of everyone they met; 
and there were many who read about their adventures with excited 
empathy and applauded them as heroes. Now that the days of 
colonial vandalism are over, one can say that these travellers were 
the first signs of the approaching locust swarms. Wherever they 
went they despoiled and degraded everything, and left behind 
lands and cultures which, as we know, will take years to redeem. 

Far above the colonial adventurers, utterly contrary to them, 
in quiet circles of their own, belong the reluctant travellers who 
would rather stay at home, watch the rain from their window, 
read a book or talk to their neighbours. They set out on journeys 
either because some duty compels them or because they are some- 
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times tempted by curiosity to see a river, a ruined temple, a rare 
manuscript or a friend. They neither seek fame nor accolades; the 
earth is not a place which challenges their ego to impose over 
all things its dominion. Unobtrusively, almost apologetically, they 
watch and judge, while at the same time they see themselves 
reflected in everything that catches their attention. _ 

Daniel Weissbort is, perhaps, such a traveller. Since he is a careful 
observer, the India he sees is certainly not free from its sadness, 
its frayed edges or its pretensions (they are so evidently visible 
that he can neither evade them nor pretend that the usual cliches 
about our poverty and hunger are not real), but he is also ready 
to surrender to its charm and be seduced by its sheer vitality. 
What, however, makes his travelogue different is that he is always 
willing to acknowledge the dark history of Europe and its long 
romance with violence (this has certainly something to do with 
his Jewishness and his memories of horror). The result is a fine 
interplay between ironic commentary and ironic self-appraisal. I 
must add, though, that what makes Weissbort’s travel diary so 
unique is not merely his ability to maintain an ironic distance 
throughout, but his willingness to slowly accept that India has, 
in spite of everything, broken through his resistance and his dif- 
fidence. He recognizes, as he travels across the country, that it 
is always possible, both in India and elsewhere, to find a friend, 
a musician, a painter or a poet who can guide him illuminatingly 
along the intricate paths of the traditions to which they belong 
and so transform a journey reluctantly undertaken into a wise 
adventure. At the end there is a sigh of relief that the travelling 
is over, but there is also a realisation that he has renewed old 
friendships and won a new feeling of calm acceptance of other 
modes of living; a recognition that something different has been 
seen, something fine has been revealed—there is gratitude for that. 

As a traveller, Miroslav Holub seems to belong to the same 
category as Weissbort, though his observations are more sardonic 
and his conclusions less optimistic. Like Weissbort, his trip to India 
is neither prompted by curiosity nor by a romantic desire to escape 
from Europe. Invited to participate in the poetry festival at Bhopal 
soon after the industrial disaster there, he feels that he has entered, 
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not a new place, but a prison-house of mirrors where everything 
is a reflection of the horrors he has seen before or known before. 
The landscape is a variation of the grotesque scenes in the paintings 
of Brueghel, the family on the scooter is made up of familiar figures 
from Dante’s circle of Hell trying to make a futile bid to escape, 
the picnickers are crass ecological vandals who can also be seen 
across Europe, the children in the school have the same look as 
other victims of unimaginative educational systems everywhere. 
What, however, saves his account from becoming the usual 
catalogue of grotesqueries, is his exuberant wit and his conviction 
that poetry, no matter in what place of horror it is presented (Bhopal, 
Auschwitz or the Gulag), is always a defence against barbarity 
and a testimony of our desire to live differently. That is why there 
are moments of loveliness in his travelogue: a saree flowing down 
a balcony in a natrow lane becomes a visionary river in which 
two children laugh and play; a beehive becomes a reminder of 
ancient religious texts urging us to live non-predatory lives. 
In contrast to the accidental travellers is a restless man like Bill 
Aitken. The delight he obviously takes in travelling is positively 
infectious. Everything he sees interests him and nothing tests his 
patience. Whatis charming about his way of reaching his destination 
is his unharassed willingness to get to it by the most circuitous 
of routes. Fixed itineraries are for tourists. Genuine travellers, 
sojourners (has perhaps a more evocative romanticism attached 
to it) are more relaxed for they know that beauty lies along the 
way also. That is not to say that he is an uncritical enthusiast. 
Rather that after all the bustle of trains and buses and matadors 
and auto-rickshaws, his discriminating intelligence can respond 
to a gracefully carved Nandi bull sitting, with its head cocked 
to one side and bells around its neck, under a ruined stone canopy, 
surrounded by tall dry grass, and recognize that religiosity is never 
a matter of power and tribal pride, but has something essential 
to do with establishing a peaceful relation with the earth. 
Ram Kumar is a more austere, a more ascetic pilgrim. His early 
paintings were about refugees, urban squatters and men scarred 
by politics and social conditions. His later landscapes are completely 
devoid of human beings. In the 70’s and the 80’s he painted cities 
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in which bare houses cut into each other or toppled over each 
other as if someone had blasted them. His paintings of Varanasi, 
a city of pilgrims, priests, temples and lights, seemed to evoke 
a sad city covered with blue-grey ash. Of late, however, there has 
been a change in the landscapes he paints. In his latest paintings 
about Varanasi, which I had the privilege of seeing in his studio, 
there is no longer the earlier sadness, the earlier impulse to negate, 
to push away. Now the form is graceful and the line more lyrical, 
and a scintillating blue seems to glow over everything. It is as 
if he has won his way towards a new understanding; as if sorrow 
has been accepted; as if solitude has suddenly revealed to him 
the possibilities of luminosity. This is even more apparent in the 
paintings he did after his journey to Ladakh which are reproduced 
here. The landscape of desert, rock and snow is touched by the 
colours of flags fluttering over Buddhist chortens, or humanized 
by the shape of a monastery in the the shadow of mountains. 
Human figures are still absent, but there is no longer the need 
to erase them. 

In Tristes Tropiques—which is perhaps one of the finest travel 
books of our times, and which begins with the gruff assertion, 
"I hate travelling and explorers"—Levi-Strauss reminds us that 
when explorers from Europe went to remote tribal areas they were 
generally so disgusted by what they saw that they did whatever 
they could either to transform them or to destroy them. It is, indeed, 
one of the paradoxes of our modernity that we have begun to 
look respectfully at tribal story-tellers as men of wisdom and tribal 
artists as magicians of line and colour, precisely at the time when 
they are vanishing, receding like ghosts into the shadows of history. 
Unfortunately, all that we can now do, like J. Swaminathan and 
Udayan Vajpeyi, is to write travelogues in which we curse our 
folly and acknowledge our loss. It is important to pay heed to 
these travelogues, not because they can save the tribals from dis- 
appearing, but because we can use these texts to rescue the last 
remnants of what the tribals knew and created from further 
depredations. (Since this issue is dedicated to J. Swaminathan, who 
passed away recently, we have decided to repri i 
article on the Hill Korbas ) oe 
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Even the hope of saving a few shards from the past, however, 
seems to be an impossible one for Intizar Husain as he meditates 
upon the erosion of the traditional cities of South Asia. Once upon 
a time, he seems to say, like a typical fabulator of fairy-tales, in 
days which have now receded into penumbras of our social 
memory, Asian cities used to grow in the course of living of a 
people. Streets linked mythical places, buildings had sacred boun- 
daries, trees had holy associations, wells resonated with past 
mysteries. The map of a city was also the map of the legends 
which had formed it. Those who lived in it had an intuitive sense 
of being a part of the moral and spiritual economy of the earth; 
they understood the dangers of disturbing the order and of un- 
leashing forces of evil upon themselves. Modern cities are mechani- 
cal grids created by the municipal office. 

Nirmal Verma’s essay about his experiences during the Kumbh 
Mela in Allahabad is a part of his life-long pilgrimage as a writer 
for those conditions which would enable us to lead authentic, non- 
alienated, unthreatening lives. As he watches thousands of pilgrims 
at the Kumbh Mela, he is convinced that the sources of the authentic 
lie outside and beyond the sad carnage of history, the babble of 
politics and the cruelties of millennial visions. He is, himself, not 
able to find the sources for he is too self-conscious, too historicized, 
too critically observant. But he can empathize with people who 
come to the Kumbh Mela and repeat patterns of ritual actions 
which have been performed generation after generation, inde- 
pendent of all the changes that history has brought about. He 
realizes that in the very perenniality of the actions of the pilgrims, 
in their very ritualism, may reside something that may save us 
from leading alienated lives. 

There are two stories included in this issue. Abdullah Hussain’s 
"The Refugees" is a grim tale which describes the journey the nar- 
rator makes back to one awful day in his childhood when his 
father had, for no apparent reason, committed suicide. It is clear 
that, as a lawyer and a writer, the narrator has devoted all his 
rational and imaginative powers in trying to understand the day 
of horror when his life of innocence and wonder had suddenly 
crumbled into sorrow. It is his son who now offers him a clarifying 
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vision and he understands that his father had killed himself because 
he had failed to create a life which had beauty and vitality. 

Thomas Palakeel’s "The Serpent and the Master", on the other 
hand, is a witty fable about a failed quest. It retells the familiar 
and primal parable about a young man’s futile effort to escape 
his father—both literally and imaginatively—in order to lead the 
life he desires. He understands too late that dreams alone are not 
sufficient to help him make his way through the world and that 
others don’t have the talismans which can lead him to wisdom; 
that he requires courage and the will to acquire knowledge to 
make a life of recognizable achievement. 


August 1994 Alok Bhalla 
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THE BURNING 
BOUGH 


BY 


NIRMAL VERMA 


Translated From Hindi 


by 
Anjudhadda Mishra 


1 


A whistle pierces the pre-dawn darkness, boring a tunnel through 
my deep sleep. For a moment I cannot tell what place it is, what 
time. When my eyes open, they gulp draughts of darkness as if 
they are slaking the throat’s thirst. | recognise my sleeping bag 
next to me, bearing my. travels and tribulations. I am awake, but 
my entire body slumbers, supine in an aura of warmth. 

A little later, eyes searching the dark, alight on a book, a tripos, 
a lantern, a half-opened thatch door, and a roof susurating to the 
breeze. There is a long hum of voices outside, like the patting 
of a thousand feet on sand. I hurriedly gather my sleeping bag, 
push the door open against the sand, the straw and the dead leaves, 
only to stand in wonder, utterly bewitched. 

The moon, the full moon of the final day of the lunar month, 
sits somnolent on the Allahabad Fort. Last night, I had seen it 
inside the Ganga, a white ghostly shadow, a spangled dream—now 
wan after an entire night's journey, it was fastened to the Fort’s 
forehead, a round, white, wilting bindi—it could be wiped away 
with my small finger. 

“You're awake?” Sucche Maharaj’s watchman is surprised to 
see me. Actually, he has been surprised by me ever since I have 
come. He is a young man, just out of his teens, who must have 
come to the ashram as a child. Wherever I go, he watches me 
with wide eyes. He can’t quite understand who or what I am. 
[ look neither like a devotee nor a kalpvasi pilgrim. I must appear 
to him like a cross between a hippy and a gypsy carrying my 
good and evil deeds ina duffel bag, wandering through the Kumbh 


Mela. 
“ Are you also going to the sangam (confluence)?” he looks suspi- 


ciously at me. 

“Yes, that is why I am here,” I reply. “Who is blowing that 
whistle?” 

“The police,” he answers. “The pilgrims have to be guided—poor 
things, they get lost in the dark.” 

Faint shivering sounds and phrases from hymns rise above the 
cold sand and pale moonlight; the plaintive voice of an old sangam 
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bather hovers in the air. I go round the ashram looking for the 
pump. Everyone seems to be asleep. The thatched doors of empty 
huts, shaking in the wind, open and shut. At a little distance from 
the other cabins is the yajnashala of Suchhe Maharaj—its mandap, 
a canopy of yellow flowers, rising tier upon tier, like a Japanese 
pagoda sparkling in the moonlight. 

I had emptied myself completely before coming here. I have 
left everything behind, reason, knowledge, the art and asthetics 
of life; I have even left my sorrow and my anger, my shame and 
repentance and guilt, my affection and my love; I have even left 
my memories behind. I have come here completely empty, empty 
and silent, for words had lost their use long before. Silent and 
invisible. | want to make myself invisible in the enormous mul- 
titudes. 3 

I come out of the camp. I see infinite shadows. A procession 
of ghosts crawling through the street. It is a whole year since | 
have joined, without fear, any procession. Here there is no threat, 
no terror, no falsehood. Why fear ghosts? I am a ghost amongst 
ghosts. I am not afraid of them, they are afraid of me. 

Morning darkness—when no faces can be seen. It is said it is 
the most intense, the densest—the most mysterious darkness. The 
sand dunes, the flags of the akhadas and the thatched huts are 
covered with a diaphonous film of powdery light, descending softly 
like pale dust, from the setting moon. It is as if the gods had 
wandered between the distant lights of the dam in the background 
and the Jhusi arena, looking for that place, that corner where they 
could hide the urn of ambrosia. Could they hide themselves from 
the eyes of demons? 

Perhaps this is the thought that stirs the others. They look from 
one side to another. Ahead, the straight road leads to the Ganga 
and the trailing path to the right, to the confluence. Their voices, 
couplets from the hymns, their tired sighs, their expirations and 
sundry conversations fall upon my ears. Even though I cannot 
see their faces and clothes in the dark, it is easy from their accents 
and manner of talking to identify which of them is from Madhya 
Pradesh, from Bihar, from Rajasthan. But there are also words 
that I do not comprehend at all, that emerge from the dark and 
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are lost in it again, leaving behind a circle of silence. | have always 
felt strangely drawn towards this silence, behind faces, between 
lines of poetry, within myself, and now, in the festive fields of 
Kumbh. ) 

I can see—suddenly there is light! A small red globe in the 
west, a disc like a red eye. I am as surprised as I was when | 
read, “Let there be light, and there was light,” in the Bible for 
the first time. I have never seen such luminosity before, and | 
suddenly know that this is not an everyday light. The fairground 
lies in the sun like an inverted nest. At the farther end, contiguous 
with the Ganga, there is an islet of yellow-white sand that the 
Ganga has severed like the arms of scissors—as if piqued by 
Yamuna’s placid pace, she rushes forward to meet her younger 
sister. 

There is now no peace for the others! Falling over each other, 
they rush onwards. A young Bengali girl drags her old mother 
with both hands—her mother has a bundle under her arm, a small 
pitcher in her hand, and her eyes are raised towards the sun above 
the confluence. The old mother’s saree rises above her knees, again 
and again. Shivering in the cold, she moves forward, on her spindly 
black legs—her feet sink in the sand, then rise and fall again . 

I want to sit down there, on the wet, black sand and inscribe 
my fateline amidst thousands of footprints. But it is impossible. 
There are never-ending trails of pilgrims everywhere—moving 
since centuries, tired, exasperated, weary—but, nevertheless, 
moving continuously in directions unknown, to destinations un- 
known, searching, climbing up the stairs from one century to 
another. Where is the Kumbh, the urn that the Gods have buried 
in the sand somewhere here? What is the taste of that truth, the 
dregs of ambrosia in search of which this long, agonising journey, 
this long march, had begun—thousands of years ago—this 
pilgrimage, this immense thirst of parched throats—a journey which 
the historians call “Indian culture”? 

I do not know. I do not think, but drag on. I am pushed, jostled 
around. I inch forward. The Ganga flows on with me, pale, muddy, 
severing its islets with its own stream. Beside her, the Yamuna 

appears so peaceful—like a rippleless blue lake, silent, serene—as 
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if aware that she has reached the end of her journey—that there 
is now no use for trepidations; now all her weariness will soon 
be sunk in the lap of Ganga. 


2 


Now, the hour of the bathing feast—the sun burns like a candle, 
melting the white January fog. The hum of myriad prayers—which 
is not really noise, nor voice, nor clamour, but the monologue 
of man with his soul which is heard only by the flowing water. 
No one knows into what immense silent seas will this water, thread- 
ing these sounds with its own pulse, be immersed. A thin black 
line can be seen in each of the two streams. I wonder if it is a 
wall, at the centre of the confluence—a clean, a moving, a changing 
line. People stand in line, take a dip, move on to give their place 
to others—that human bridge endures, changing every moment, 
yet in its entirety, still and static. 

It is impossible now to lift even one foot. The crowd is so dense 
here that men and women are bathing in the muddy stream of 
the Ganga—what difference does it make if they are a few yards 
away from the confluence? Policemen stand in a row uninvolved, 
silent and concentrating. I’ve rarely seen the Indian police so quiet, 
and follow their eyes out of curiosity only to find the entire battalion 
standing at attention watching the women bathers; this must really 
be like a dream come true for the policemen who have spent 
sleepless night. ot 

Suddenly someone shoves. A young man, around twenty-five, 
presses through the crowd to the police inspector, and asks him 
something in a beseeching voice. 

“Here, on a bicycle?” The inspector stares at him in surprise, 
“You know vehicles are not permitted here.” 

“Please listen to me,” the young man persists. 

He explains that his eighty-year-old grandfather has travelled 
hundreds of miles to come to Prayag, but is unable to walk now 
from the hut to the confluence. Couldn’t he be permitted to be 
brought on a bicycle? The inspector softens a little. “Well, you 
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may—but listen, you can’t take the bicycle for anointing.” Ten 
minutes later I see the young man again, dragging an old battered 
bicycle, the wheels slipping on the soggy sand as he looks around, 
fearing that another policeman might stop him. But the pillion-rider 
is unflinching and unmoved; eyes closed, mouth open, slavering, 
unmindful of his dangling feet dragging in the sand. An entire 
life is being lived out on the bicycle. His head rests on a dirty 
bundle on the cycle saddle. It is impossible to tell how much the 
clatter is a result of the loose parts of the bike and how much 
of the rattle of old bones. Every broken breath seems to be thrusting 
him towards his journey’s end. 

What end? Is there a place we could stop and call the end and 
find happy release? Where one stream merges into another and 
flows steadily on, can that be an end? There is no point in the 
Hindu psyche where one can put one’s finger and say, this is 
the beginning and this is the end. There is no last abode, no ‘Judge- 
ment Day’, that would bisect time into history. No, here there 
is no end, and no death; only merging, dissolution. In a psyche 
where there is no separate individual identity, there is no fear 
of a solitary death. I remember Ramakrishna Paramahansa’s state- 
ment—rivers can flow because their progenitors, the mountains, 
are steadfast. Perhaps that is why this culture has found its 
pilgrimages amongst mountains and rivers, eternally static and 
eternally fluent. I stand with one and flow with the other. 

The pilgrims are going away now. The banks of the Ganga are 
beginning to look deserted. Widows, dying old men, that Bengali 
girl I had seen in the morning, they are all returning, with dripping 
towels in their hands and pitchers full of Ganga water. I shall 
never see them again. In a few days they would be lost in the 
distant corners of Hindustan. But one day we shall meet again, 
in the hour of death the gangajal collected today—a few drops 
from it— will be sprinkled on their faces. Their eyes will open. 
It is possible that this morning will take hold of their memory. 
Will they remember the thatch roof, the Allahabad Fort, the dust 
above the congregation? How many memories would trickle down 
the throat with each drop? Just as grape juice ferments in time 
to become wine, with the passage of time, this water will become 
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ambrosia, maturing in the radiance of thousands of memories. But 
not yet; now, it is only unclean water in which writers like Naipaul 
can only see dirt and grime. He who sees from the outside, can 
only see the outer layers, but the outer layers are contiguous with 
the core. If we cut a wrong belief with a pair of scissors, we also 
fray the true faith associated with it. The dirt of a culture is con- 
tiguous with its soul; if we excoriate one, the matrix of the other 
flows out smeared in flesh and blood, like the dry-cleaner’s warning 
that some stains cannot be removed because with them the fabric 
also disintegrates. We may “wear our trousers rolled” and escape 
the slush of a culture, but unfortunately we would also have missed 
its truth in the process. : 
But, how am I any different? Though for hours I have looke 

upon these pilgrims bathing, singing, praying, there is someone 
within me who is entirely detached and silent. I may not be amongst 
those who shy away from the mud and the dirt, but I am also 
not one of those who do not see them all around us, inseparable 
from us. What is this negation that captures me at the last moment 
and drags me toward my loneliness? My relationship with my 
culture is like a painful love affair, full of desire and hatred, hatred 
that slowly turns into a disinterested, numb revulsion. It is to get 
rid of this that I have come here, as if I could find myself by 
being amidst others, a spectator, a correspondent, a wandering 
reporter lost in the Kumbh Mela. 
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The sun is overhead now, like a yellow ball of wool in the winter 
sunlight. The blue sky is cloudless. By the bank I see a dandi mahatma. 
I sit beside him. He is about fifty, sunken cheeks, grey scattered 
beard, chaotic like dying radish leaves, entirely naked except for 
a loin cloth, coughing, shivering. 

“Disease in the body,” he says, “have had a fever for many 
days.” 

“Where do you come from, Baba?” 

“I keep wandering; I have come here to die.” 
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He stares at the Ganga with unmoving eyes. Repeatedly his 
body convulses in the throes of a bout of coughing. 

“Is it very bad?” 

“Pain, should be borne—what is my suffering?” He looks at 
me, eyes welling up. “Haven't you heard of the Mahatma who 
cried all night in pain because of an ulcer? Next morning when 
his disciple went to the town for alms, he saw a young girl waiting 
for him. She smiled and gave him food. The naive boy was as- 
tounded. He ran back to the forest and told his teacher: Mahatmaji 
there is one ulcer on your body and you cry in pain all night. 
There is more wisdom in that girl I saw who had two ulcers on 
her breast and was still smiling.” 

Mahatma is laughing, mouth gaping like a lair, letting out a 
harrowing howl. He is laughing and coughing and rolling on the 
ground. His naked body, like a lump of black flesh, becomes rigid; 
a broken, battered skeleton that death will snatch up in its talons 
any moment and fly away with. 

I look around in fear. Death? I have seen it very closely. In 
the limpid afternoon sun—panting and gasping for breath on the 
sand. How often they come here in their dying moments to breathe 
their last. The vultures in the sky watch them, eager to snatch 
away everything in one lusty snap—love, longing, night kisses, 
desire. In one’s lust for life, one’s enormous desire for life, love 
and death seem to come very close to each other. 
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Further away from the festoons of the fair, across the bridge, little 
huts stand next to each other. There is no urgency there, no hustle. 
They are the huts of the kalpavasis and pilgrims—they are piled 
with household goods. Wet clothes on bamboos flutter in the wind. 
They have come to inhabit this world on the banks of the confluence 
for a month. On Makar Sankranthi, the winter solistice. On amavasya, 
the dark moonless night, day and night they will sleep here, wake 
here. They are not in a hurry like me, running from one end to 
another. They are not like the paupers who drown all their year's 
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religious earnings with one dip in the Ganga. They are prudent 
and worldly family people like many of my friends, who can live 
comfortably in both worlds. They bring their happiness as prasad, 
an offering to this world. Ganga keeps some and returns the rest, 
which they wrap in their bundles and return to their homes in 
Delhi, Calcutta, Lucknow. I envy them, but do not go near them. 
I may not know who I am, but I am not one of them. 

I turn back. Dust rises over the pontoon bridges between Jhusi 
and the Ganga island. Everything looks deserted in this afternoon 
hour. The entrances to the arenas are unoccupied. Colourful flags 
of different sects flutter brightly above the gates—Udhasi, Niranjani, 
Vairagi—they are like shops in a mammoth exhibition—like a 
government exhibition at Janpath. I have not come to look for 
Delhi in Prayag. Wherever I see arenas, I am besieged by nightmares 
of politics. A cheap, commercial dream sold as a slogan and bought 
through threats. I do not wish to be caught in the same noose 
that I have come here to escape. I have brought with me a whole 
bundle of nightmares; fears, suspicions, ambitions soaked in sweat 
at night. I am seeking a place to put this bundle, hide it away 
from all eyes, be free, delivered. 

What deliverance? Someone laughs behind me and my feet stop, 
inadvertently. There is a strange, bitter smell in the air. I see a 
camp ahead, hazy with smoke and ashes. Indistinct silhouettes 
bend around bonfires—smeared in ash, lean, hard and dry like 
the logs smouldering in the smoke. 

Inside the camp, under a thatch-canopy, is a group of singers— 
about fifty people who have just had a holy bath, singing in a 
tired, plaintive voice. On a throne in front, is a magnificent, cor- 
pulent Swami in a clean, bright jogia robe. He sings one phrase 
and the group repeats it in chorus. The high pitch of the women 
rises above the others, a sad, harrowed sound: that pierces my 
being. Who are these people, this Swami, the naked ash-clad sadhus 
outside? A handsome young sanyasi walks past me and I stop 
him and pour out my questions in one breath. He looks at me 
with sad unbatting eyes for a moment and then takes me by the 
hand to the dais. He whispers something in the Swami’s ear. The 
Swami stops singing. He strokes my cheek, and from amongst 
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the flowers picks a guava, a dirty over-ripe guava, and hands 
it over to me. I come out. The singing resumes, the same tired 
plaintive sounds flowing from one phrase into another. 

A strange depression gathers around me; fatigue, anguish and 
an indefatigable death-wish. The white stream of the Ganga glitters 
on the distant sands. The hot gritty expiration of the afternoon 
rises above the dunes and I walk out sleepily; out, where they 
are, those cross-legged, ash-covered skeletons squatting on the 
ground, naked stumps of bone, with their glittering, red eyes. The 
sharp smell of opium and marijuana rises, undulates like a snake, 
moves and hisses, pierces my body;—"Sit down, sit down with 
them. Forget that you are human, that you have come from Delhi, 
that you write stories, that you have been to Europe; sit down; 
in this smoke, body and soul are inseparable, there is no screen 
between the two here, no wall; they are but each other’s reflections 
fading in a flame, loosing the knots of its whirling anguish in 
the air, inside of which is the kernel, a dream, an aura spreading 
from the miracle of birth to the mystery of death; sit down, forget 
you are only human. You are a leaf, a bough, the loving eye of 
an animal, a stone, a blade of grass. When you are not human, 
you become everything, you are close to God, you are God himself." 

Someone laughs and I am startled. Iwo bright eyes are fixed 
on mine, a dwarf sadhu is staring intently at me, smiling. In a 
moment he stands upside down, legs up, feet in the air, touching 
his back, head hidden in the knot of his arms, thighs glistening 
in the firelight—as if the entire body has been knotted in a lump 
of flesh. Two eyes glitter from the darkness of the contorted body, 
smiling. “I am the womb. I am the mother in the womb. I am 
the baby in my mother’s womb.” This voice moves with me and 
leaves me free. There comes a moment in time when we die and 
are reborn within. We become our own myths—where there is 
both past and future, like those flowers of snow I saw years ago 
in Prague, which even as they fall, spread through the snow the 
warmth of the departed summer. 

I feel lighter now. [ am holding a rotting guava in my hand. 


I am walking on the bridge. 
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A voice is heard from the yellow darkness of the hut. I sit up. 
Clear buoyant words, bathed in air and sunlight, buoy up into 
the room. 

Sit Site Sarite Jatra Samgate 

tattraplutaso divyutpatanti 


(At the confluence of the fair stream emerges divinity, along the 
pure river where merging is an ascension into divinity.) 


I come out to see a healthy radiant face under the thatched 
pagoda. Never before have I heard such a sweet, such a sonorous 
rendering of the richas of the Rig Veda. After the recital, | am in- 
troduced to Damodhar Shastri Jogleker, a vedic scholar. He has 
come to Prayag from Karnataka. Sucche Maharaj has especially 
invited him to recite the Rig Veda during the Kumbh Mela. In 
the conversation that follows, I learn that his father and his 
grandfather before him were also Vedic scholars and had earned 
their living from Veda recitals. He has studied the Vedas from early 
childhood and now reciting them is not only his vocation, but 
also his passion. 

By evening there is a lot of activity in the Yajnashala. The Kumbh 
pilgrims stop here a while for religious discussions, pay their 
respects to Sucche Maharaj and move on towards the confluence. 
At tea time, I am also asked to join. I learn that Maharajji wishes 
to meet the man from Delhi. I, too, am anxious to meet him. I 
have never seen him before. I had only learnt from his disciples 
that his asharm was near the Arial Dam across the Yamuna. His 
devotees come from the far corners of the country. He helps poor 
and orphan students. He is very kind to my friend Laxmi Kant 
Verma. But for his recommendation, I would never have had the 
opportunity to live at the heart of the Kumbh Mela. 

Now when I think of him, Irecall his face and rather strange 
smile. He is sitting on a high dais. We are about fifteen people. 
No formal sermon, no speech or advice; perhaps it is because of 
this that everyone is talking naturally and comfortably to him. 
A little later he looks at me, asks a couple of fleeting off-hand 
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questions, places I have been to, the intended duration of my stay, 
if | have any problem. I answer them all, stopping at the last one. 
What does he mean by “problem”? Some inconvenience living 
here in the Kumbh Mela, or the tribulations of my life? I feel like 
asking him something, some question, some inner doubt. But at 
the last moment all questions appear meaningless—the moment 
I think of a question, I discover that its answer is attached to it—no 
matter what anyone says, we always follow our own inclinations— 
even if they are mistaken and dangerous. 

I do not ask him anything. I only watch his laughter. He says 
something, laughing. The noises from the fair can be heard inside 
intermittently; he stops, lets the noise pass and resumes from where 
he left off. Sometimes it appears that his words do not move towards 
a definite, predefined sense, yet I hear them, mesmerised, watching 
them emitted from his lips, like a child blowing soap bubbles— 
beautiful, whole, bright—and then, suddenly, in a little moment 
of fun, he breaks them, spills them, blows them away. But at times 
in this chaos of words, some sentence flashes, illumining an entire 
pattern of meaning. “There is a stream flowing outside us,” he 
says, “when man, in his meanderings, merges himself with the 
flow, he is with God. In fact, God is nothing but that stream flowing 
outside us....” He starts laughing and the words are lost in his 
laughter, but his words echo in my mind for a long while afterwards. 
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True, there is a stream outside, but perhaps not the same one 
that Sucche Maharaj has talked of. A rising tide in the open afternoon 
sun. There is a pageant of Niranjani Sadhus. Banners flutter under 
the blue sky; bands and kettle drums; and, languishing on elephants, 
the drowsy Mathadhishes, who look like the fairy-tale kings in the 
sky, we only see in childhood—swaying on elephants, the lack- 
adaisical, corpulent, middle-aged Kings of the fairy Kingdoms. 
The elephants are followed by a silence, in which the naked Niran- 
jani Sadhus walk solemnly—a long queue of ash-covered, skeletal 
and dusty shadows. I don’t know why, but they recall the stark 
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loneliness of the mountain-forests, instead of the din and activity 
of the fair. 

Suddenly a horse gets out of control—a shiver spreads through 
the procession. The horse runs in one direction, then in another; 
for an instant I think that this prancing horse is part of the show. 
However, the anger with which its rider is beating the horse and 
pulling at the reins, the terror of the horse, the froth which fills 
the horse’s mouth, and its popping eyes, all tell me that this is 
no performance, but the pulsating body of an animal beyond hope. 
The next moment the horse is no longer there; a new row of sadhus 
arrives, followed by a bandmaster, waving his baton. Then the 
next group of elephants, twining their trunks around each other’s 
legs; this “beastial” affection seems a little strange after the horse 
rider’s ‘brutal’ cruelty. 

These midday moments hold a magic for me. I follow the proces- 
sion, hiding myself in the dust in its wake. This is that spangled 
hour when the dark interstices conceal miracles. The rush of morn- 
ing bathers is no longer there. The eagerness to earn merit has 
now waned. Wet clothes flutter on cords tied between huts. At 
a distance eagles rise from the city of Allahabad, circle the sky 
above; the policemen at the watch tower doze; this is the still-life 
hour of the fair, silent, static, still. Yet there is a magic in these 
moments. Avoiding the scorching sand and sun, I enter the arena. 
These are the temporary ashrams at the Kumbh Mela; a cool shade 
spreads all around; small huts remind one of the cells in the 
monasteries of medieval Europe where monks spent their entire 
lives. These cabins also are not unoccupied; after the procession, 
tired sadhus will select their niches here. I occasionally peep in 
to see somebody reclining or sitting or sleeping inside. 

On the other side, in the small tent, one can see something being 
cooked. There are some hippies too reclining in the open sun. 
A guitar on one side, some books, a sleeping bag, but the real 
crowd of pilgrims is at the other end of the ground, where a long 
wooden platform is covered with rugs and pillows, and ona raised 
dais sits the Mathadhish, whom I had seen earlier on an elephant 
leading the procession. Below the throne is a long row of poor, 
dishevelled men staring at the throne with hungry, feverish eyes. 
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For a moment it is impossible to tell who they are and from where 
they have come. They are not beggars, but a kind of religious 
proletariat, who have renounced the secular world without finding 
any moorings in any monastic order. 

In these empty afternoons, meandering through the various 
arenas of sadhus, I often think of the renunciation that Krishna 
has so often talked of. Sometimes, I also recall Christ’s words: 
“Leave everything and follow me. A camel may pass through the 
eye of a needle, but a rich man cannot go to heaven.” But in this 
crowd of sadhus, mahatmas and mathadhishes, | always feel that 
they have freed themselves from the fetters of one world only 
to get caught in another, with no sign of God there. E.M. Forster 
once referred to some writers who keep “half an eye on royalty, 
half on fame; one eye watches for the newspaper critics, and only 
the fourth quarter is used for creating literature.” Perhaps some 
peopie use the same fourth quarter of the eye to look for God. 

I mention this to an Udhasi saint. His answer is much like that 
of a catholic, “If there are no maths, who will carry out the trans- 
actions between God and the worldly people. We are the middlemen 
between the physical and the metaphysical.” Saying this, he turns 
towards the naked sadhus who are sitting by the fire at the fringe 
of the arena. “They have renounced everything. They are not like 
us, so we arrange for their food.” 

I didn’t know how much of truth there was in his statement, 
but I did feel a little envious of those sadhus who had renounced 
everything and were sitting naked and shivering in the dark night. 
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I recall another afternoon. | 

Wandering through the fair, | unwittingly walk into a pandal. 
I have got into it, but cannot muster enough courage to go further. 
There are groups of sadhus and mahatmas all around. Luckily 
no one has seen me. Slowly, I reach a grand, colourful structure 
of brick and cement. Climbing four steps, I find a big hall. Upon 
a cushion on a dais sits a jogia-clad Pradhan. He is a tall, awesome 
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figure with a luminous, shaven head. Ten-twelve sadhus sit in 
two rows on rugs on the floor; one row is to the Pradhan’s left 
and the other to his right. I imagine it to be some sermon and 
join them at the fringe. 

It does not take me very long to realize my mistake. Instead 
of the sermon I had imagined it to be, there is a strange conference 
going on. Everyone is so involved in the argument that no one 
notices me. A crisp excitement fills the air. Proposals are made, 
arguments followed, amendments suggested and rejected. As far 
as I can make out, Swamiji’s math is refusing to give recognition 
to another math; the members of the rival math are trying to appease 
them. Swamiji is a little hard of hearing. When a member of the 
other math asks him a question, a disciple steno quickly notes it 
on a slate with a piece of chalk. Swamiji gives it a cursory glance 
and answers in his loud, booming voice with a compelling, op- 
pressive posture. This cycle goes on for a long while. Questions 
are asked, the slate is read, and Swamiji thunders. For a moment, 
I wonder whether I am amidst sadhus or in the diplomatic circles 
of Delhi; I forget the sandy banks of the Ganga outside, the pilgrims 
progressing towards the Ganga singing hymns. I forget that I am 
sitting in Prayag in the Kumbh Mela. 

I do not know what is finally decided, the discussion is still 
on when I emerge from the pandal. 

I, too, am unable to arrive at any conclusion. I have been unable 
to find any scale on which I can measure which of the thousands 
of experiences is truer and more authentic. 
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Will I ever be able to forget the night I lost my way? Off the 
main paths, | come to a mysterious place which might be called 
the “underworld” of Kumbh. A cold night, bundles litter the floor, 
only their breathing tells me that they are people and not mounds— 
living pilgrims who have found themselves some place between 
two camps. Sometimes a rickshaw is seen amongst the sleeping 
silhouettes; travellers quickly unload their belongings and children, 
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women, men, whole families carrying bundles on their shoulders 
run and are lost in the dark. It is as if behind the magnificent 
decorated arenas are narrow, dark lanes; dark interstices where 
hundreds of families sit shivering through the night waiting for 
dawn; they are not seen by anyone, nor included in any data. 
There are no lamp-posts here, there is no fire. It is impossible 
to believe that I am not in a desert, but at the very centre of the 
Kumbh Mela where a whistle would bring a policeman running. 
What kind of a strange, ghostly corner is it where I have lost 
the straight path to return home? 

I hear some voices and stop. A small camp of five or six tents. 
Two bamboo poles stand in front of them with a red banner tied 
across which seems to have something written on it, but which 
is impossible to read in the dark. In the faint light of the lantern, 
I see some faces and guess that I have come to a camp of Sikh 
sadhus. I am looking for a way out when someone gently places 
a hand on my shoulder. 

“Come and meet Guruji.” 

I cannot see his face in the dark, but the tone is naturally pleasant. 

“Where is he?” I ask with slight curiosity. 

He leads me through the path meandering between the tents. 
For a moment, I want to turn and run away; no one would know 
in the dark. But the confidence in my guide’s steps rubs off on 
me too. He finally stops in front of a Shivalaya (Shiv temple) like 
tent; a lantern is burning inside, and upon a platform covered 
with a golden spread, sits an old, very old Sardar Sahib. Flowing 
white beard, face covered with wrinkles, eyes closed. He looks 
like a Biblical patriarch and an oriental saint—both at the same 
time. He is talking, or rather, he is listening. Two burly, young 
disciples are speaking, and the Guru, eyes closed, is silently nodding 
to them. Their conversation is strange and the Guru's silence 
stranger. 

I feel that the Guruji has only recently been made the head 
of that sect, and the argument taking place is about this very “selec- 
tion”. 

“You're badly caught here,” the first disciple tells the Guru, 
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a little rudely. “You’d never be able to manage all this. At least 
consider your age.” 

“No, no, why do you say that!” the other young man counters. 
“He may be old, but he’s very strong. We have selected him after 
a lot of thought.” 

The Guru nods neutrally. 

“Strong!...rubbish,” the first one says, “he’s a mud idol. He would 
crumble into a heap if he’s hit once.” 

“And who will dare to hit him?” the second asks irritably. “Our 
Guru may appear simple outwardly, but he’s a bomb-shell inside; 
he has seen Maya—no one can, as much as, touch him.” 

The old Sardar is silent, utterly indifferent to the discussions 
of his disciples, as if the subject of their discourse is about an 
invisible creature, not him. | 

Outside, the breeze picks up and the tent starts shaking. A cloud 
of dust is blown in. His concentration snaps; his eyes open as 
if he has been pushed back to this earth by something unknown. 
The moment his eyes fall on me, he appears a little surprised, 
as if he was unaware of my presence till now. He regains his 
composure. A faint sadness gathers over his countenance. He takes 
a deep breath, which makes its way through countless wrinkles 
on his face—as if to say, now that I’m here I can’t be thrown 
out. 

“Where do you come from?” he asks very quietly; perhaps he 
wishes to speak in order to escape from his two disciples. 

I tell him my name and the city I come from. I don’t know 
why my heart melts on seeing the old Sikh under that unknown 
canopy. I want to let him know what wonderful peace I feel in 
his presence—a quietude that can be felt only by someone who 
has lost his parents a long time ago. But facing his inscrutable, 
silent eyes, I say nothing. 

“Have you seen me before?” he suddenly asks me. 

“No Sardar Sahib,” I answer. 

“Don’t call me Sardar Sahib,” he says, and searches my eyes 
for a long while. 

“Haven't seen me—then what brought you here?” 
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“I had gone towards the Ganga for a walk. I lost my way 
back...your disciples brought me here,” I said. 

“Oh!” 

His thick, white beard moves; his eyes remain fixed on me. 
Then with the support of an arm, he rises from the seat. He suddenly 
appears very tall. Or, perhaps, the canopy of the tent is so low 
that he appears magnificently tall to me. He stands taut like a 
bow in spite of his age, and then suddenly he reminds me of 
Amrita Shergil’s father, as I had seen him in an old photograph 
in a book. : 

“Y’ll be back in a moment,” he tells his disciples, who are still 
caught up in their argument, unaware of us. 

A gust of cold wind freezes our bones as we emerge. The sky 
is full of stars. He walks with quick, long steps in the dark. | 
do not know what route we take, but in a very short while we 
emerge past tents and mounds of sand, onto an empty lane. He 
stands under a lamp-post and puts his hand on my shoulder. 

“Have you really not seen me before?” 

I look at him in surprise. His voice holds a strange entreaty. 
His flowing, white beard—his sad and distant eyes—it seems as 
if he has distanced himself from his body, peeled his body away 
like a skin even before death... 

“Will you go on your own—or should I come with you 

“No, no,” I answer “Please don’t bother—I know the way now.” 

He turns back; before I can thank him, he is lost in the dark, 
among the tents. I stand in the middle of the road for a long 
while. The sangam behind me, the lights of the dam before me 
and thousands of sleeping pilgrims in between; walking towards 
my camp, a strange idea occurs to me—perhaps I have seen him 
before; perhaps that is why he kept asking me. But where? Maybe, 
he was alive in my fading memory though I am myself unaware 
of it. Perhaps, that is why I feel so much at peace after having 
seen him, as if I had been waiting to meet him all these days. 

I decide | will never speak of this to anyone. But when I meet 
Srinivas, I tell him everything. As it is, it is easier to open one’s 
heart to a total stranger. Meeting Srinivas is a strange coincidence, 


even for me. 
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It is my last day at the fair. I have come to the Ganga islet to 
escape the crowds and the processions of sadhus. At dusk people 
go to bhajans, hymns, readings and discourses, and the Ganga banks 
are mostly deserted. One only comes across a policeman or a kal- 
pavasi here and there. The chime of the temple bells, the smoke 
rising from the burning logs, mingle with the January fog to make 
a separate pool of loneliness, like an inner reflection of the Ganga 
islet, one within and the other outside. The bridges connecting 
the two remain hidden somewhere in the dark. 

“Have you a cigarette?” 

I am slightly surprised. A man is sitting by me. I take him to 
be a beggar at first, who, avoiding the policeman’s eye in the eve- 
ning, manages to exhort things from lonely travellers. Giving him 
the cigarette, I look at his face more closely, and realize my mistake. 
He is wearing a pant, a coat and a woollen muffler round his 
neck. A middle-aged man from a middle-class family. 

“Man gives up major things, but minor habits die hard.” He 
lights the cigarette and laughs. “See—I didn’t touch it for three 
days; now seeing you smoke, I couldn’t stop myself.” : 

“You live here in Prayag?” I ask. 

“No. I've come from Kota. I’ve waited for this Mela for a long 
time.” 

“Why?” 

“Just like that. For many years I’ve wanted to leave home, but 
couldn’t muster enough courage. Some days ago, I just decided 
that I’ll go to the Kumbh Mela and not return.” 

I am taken aback. Dying daylight, sand, Ganga; can one just 
give up the world? 

“Have you informed people at home that you may not return?” 
I ask. 

“No...” he smiles faintly. “They think I’ll return after the Kumbh. 
They'll wait for a few days, then get used to it.” 

For a while we sit there silently. Everything seems to be flowing 
with the sounds of a river. I recall that every day thousands of 
pilgrims are seen here in this fair, but each one of them: has a 
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separate past and a separate history. What sins and tribulations 
they are desperate to be rid of, none of us will know...two rivers 
carry away our secrets forever with them and we return empty 
and free and enlightened. 

But there are also people in this Kumbh pilgrimage who will 
keep on searching for ambrosia till the end and will never return 
home. 

“What do you do?” he asks me. 

I hesitate—I am still reluctant to call myself a “writer” and prefer 
to be called a “reporter”, and think of myself as that too. 

“What will you report?” he asks, smiling. 

I tell him about the Sardar Sahib I met in the middle of the 
night. “Is it possible that a stranger knows you, when you are 
sure that you have met him for the first time?” I ask. 

Srinivas (for that’s what he says, he is called) thinks for a moment 
and answers quietly, “Perhaps he has seen you before. I often 
wonder if my wife or son will recognize me years later when 
they see me.” 

“Have you really decided to take sanyas?” I ask. 

“Sanyas is a big thing. But I have decided to give up home. 
I wish to begin life afresh.” 

I look at him, trying to close my hands on his words and believe 
that such a moment is possible beyond which a man can live anew. 
Bury his old life, memory, mistakes and regrets under the sands 
on the banks of the Ganga and go anywhere to make a fresh start. 
But, then, is there any certainty that he shall not repeat the same 
mistakes, crimes and sins that drag him here today? Can a man 
have both a “rough” and a “fair” draft of life? 

The pale shadow of the setting sun falls on the sand. Thousands 
of footprints glisten in the fading light..For the first time, I register 
the landscape where Srinivas and | stand. It is an experience of 
miraculous piety. Near the Arail Dama cloud rises from the banks 
of the Jamuna. The sky, a sun-coloured curtain, is being mopped 
by the smoke rising from the huts. Below, in the Ganga there 
is a fiery red deluge, like a line drawn in blood, exuding from 
the colours torn from the setting sun. Perhaps, this is how the 
Vedic Aryans might have seen it; a river made of air, the shadow 
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of the evening and the magical colours of the sun mingling together. 
Saraswati, an elusive dream of the Ganga and the Yamuna, that 
they had seen, born in a moment of togetherness, lost in a fleeting 
hour of twilight. 

I wonder if the real importance of the Kumbh Mela doesn’t 
lie hidden in this dream, this intuitive sense of divinity. 

Darkness gathers. Srinivas takes his leave. He lives in a hut 
in Arail. “We will meet at the next Kumbh Mela if I’m still alive,” 
he says. 

“Where will you go from here?” I ask. 

“Haven't decided yet. India is so vast. There’ll be some refuge 
somewhere.” A strange sadness fills his voice, as if he is suddenly 
reminded of his home at this desolate hour. 

Wandering in the dark, I wonder, “Is this what Krishna meant?” 
Everyone walks in his own darkness; when you leave a cancer 
patient inside a hospital and walk out into the open, under a cruel, 
pityless sky, you too are beyond help. Perhaps beyond the territory 
of help is the territory of God, but He is also just as helpless as 
you are. You are both alone, faced with each other. To believe 
in God even after knowing his helplessness—is this what Krishna 
meant? 


10 


I suddenly see a light at the fringe of the fair. There are some 
people, a torn canopy above them, stars visible from the holes 
in the tent. Behind it is the Jhusi ground from where the howling 
of dogs pierces the silence of the night. 

A small stage, nearly a foot above the ground, is visible at a 
distance. On it are seated icons of Ram and Laxman. I have been 
wandering in the cold night air for hours. The lights in the tent 
bring a strange solace. A sleepy beat on a tabla and a waxing 
and waning tune wavering on a harmonium. I move closer, into 
the tent where about fifty people are squatting on the floor, huddled 
against the cold. 


At this hour of the night their prayers appear strange. From 
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the person beside me, I learn that it is a group of Mithila pilgrims, 
come to the Kumbh Mela. I move closer to the audience which 
is bundled in blankets and quilts and is staring unblinkingly at 
the stage. 

Suddenly, Ram bats an eye and Laxman bends his arm .and 
straightens his back; they are real, not statues. The illusion is sud- 
denly broken. Laxman is so slim, beautiful and shy that he appears 
to be a girl in the guise of Laxman; perhaps, he is a girl. I do 
not ask anyone about it in order to preserve my illusion. 

Incense wafts up into the air. And the sweet, lilting voice ac- 
companying the harmonium and the tabla picks out the phrases 
from a hymn one by one, requesting, entreating, full of anxious 
desire; but Ram is so heartless that he does not allow a single 
emotion or feeling, or even a flicker of sympathy, to show on 
his face. | 

Then suddenly the harmonium becomes louder, the tabla restless. 
This is a signal for a girl sitting in a corner to rise with a sudden 
movement—like a flashing, shooting star, and come onto the stage; 
first her legs move and then her arms. Barely thirteen years of 
age, that dancing girl suddenly starts to grow like a naughty kitten 
who suddenly fluffs up her fur; she goes towards Ram and then 
towards Laxman, laughs, cries, changes postures with every line 
of the hymn, while we sit watching her, holding our breath. The 
day’s sorrows, arguments, fatigue, all seem to fall away; even Ram 
seems to soften a little. When the girl touches his chin to raise 
his face, he blushes in embarrassment, but poor Laxman seems 
in distress. He has been sitting in the same position for quite some 
time and his body is numb. He yawns surreptitiously avoiding 
other people’s eyes. But the girl's dance and the voices of the 
singers well up with frenzied excitement, bubbling with an untiring 
desire, so that even Ram begins to smile. Laxman touches the 
dancer’s extended arms, forgetting his sleep; this is perhaps the 
climactic moment. I can hear sobbing behind me, and turn to see 
many women in the group crying, what is this emotion beyond 
joy and sorrow that has nurtured our souls for centuries, so that 
unknowingly, we transcend ourselves bearing simultaneously 
Ram’s solemn looks, Buddha’s pity and the dancer’s eternal desire? 
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I step out into the night. The strains of the harmonium are borne 
on the wind for some distance; the same sound that seemed so 
exciting when the little girl was dancing, now seems very sad 
and tired. If I move a step further that sound will die; its echo 
will recede into silence, be lost, will come to an end—at least for 
me. For the others it'll live on for as long as they hear it—perhaps 
this is the reason why nothing ever dies—neither love, nor music 
nor poetry, till we ourselves do not kill them, leave them, forget 
them. It is so strange that all religions ask man to give up desire, 
when in desire alone lies the whole of pulsating life. Desire, that 
is the fire; fire, the dearest God of the ancient Aryans, brother 
of the sun. Kill it, and only ashes remain. Is it for this reason 
that they renounced everything and covered themselves with ashes? 

If I am so full of desire, then why am I so attracted by renun- 
ciation? Perhaps it is to resolve this dilemma that I have come 
to Kumbh? But in the silence of midnight, it seems to me that 
I have resolved nothing. I am what I was before I came here. 
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It was on the first night that he called me. Under a thatched roof 
in the Jhusi grounds, he sat by the fire, alone. When I moved 
close, he admonished me in a sharp voice : “Take off your shoes!” 

I went and sat near him, barefoot. He was no more than twen- 
ty-five, fair, lean, with the first strands of a beard glittering in 
the firelight, moustache covering his upper lip which dipped to 
merge with the beard, very like Ramakrishna Paramahansa. 

“May I say something?” he asks, removing the chilam from his 
mouth, looking at me. “You should have brought something with 
you.” 

I do not understand and stare at him. He scrapes the ash from 
the burning fire before him and then pulls out a long, dry bough 
from it, half scorched, half ashen. 

“You see this?” 

ee a 

“What is it?” 
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“A bough!” I answer. 

“You should carry this on your shoulder.” 

For a moment there is an intense desire inside me to accept 
it as if it were the only truth that has any meaning, any sense, 
but he sees me hesitate, picks up the bough with tongs and puts 
it back into the fire. 

I come away. I do not even turn to look back. I had hesitated. 
At the final moment I had been deprived of some magnificent 
miracle. For a long while afterwards his voice rings in my ears 
through fire and ashes, as if he was telling me over and over 
again—Take this bough—a branch of a tree, the cross Jesus carried 
on his shoulder when he climbed Golgotha. This is the same bough, 
a log smouldering in the embers and ashes of man’s eternal suffering 
on which Krishna sat, foot pierced with arrows, battered and blood 
spattered, amongst the branches waving in the wind, the essence 
of the Gita, blood dripping drop by drop. Perhaps, these are the 
only drops left in the “Kumbh” urn for me, I thought, walking 
on in the dark; I have come thus far to collect them like someone 
who exhumes his own remnants from the ashes, collecting them 
into a bundle and giving them away to the Ganga, performing 
one’s own rites of passage. Perhaps, this is the message of this 
vast expanse for me—amongst the sleeping huts, the sand mounds 
and the twinkling blue lights on top of the deserted watch towers 
rising above the fair grounds. This one idea both excites and fetters 
me—to collect my own bones spattered with the sorrows of others 
in an urn. Perhaps, this is the only way to redemption. What else 
is there for an atheist like me who believes neither in karma nor 
in rebirth; for whom the only reality after death is a void? I will 
have to find God only in these ashes, these bones, these pain-soaked 


drops of blood. 
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I come to the barrage. The Hanuman temple is now empty. A 
cat jumps down from a roof, stares at me with her burning, green 
eyes and slinks away towards the Fort wall. The Fort looks like 
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a dream in the mist and moonlight, as if it has been dozing for 
centuries. Under the naked sky, men, women and children slumber 
on, wrapped in torn, frayed and threadbare sheet covers, shivering 
in the sandy January winter. 

Feet stop suddenly at the other end of the barrage. Thousands 
of lights of the Mela are twinkling in the Jamuna to-my right. 
It is as if there is one Mela above and one below in the Jamuna 
waters, where the reflection of the lights sets off another series 
of lights. A dazzling page has opened from the Ganga bridge to 
Arail; lights, islands of darkness, flames rising from fires far away. 
Somewhere beyond is the Ganga isle—the Ganga itself is hidden 
in the fog and the dark. The ten-mile spread of the Kumbh Mela 
is visible at once, wrapped in the sleep of thousands of pilgrims. 

A sigh rises, susurrating over the Kumbh Mela like my memories 
rising between the lights below and sky above. The Bengali girl 
walking on the sand, the dandi mahatma rolling in the sand, the 
twinkling lantern in Sucche Mahatma’s dark hut where I wrote 
my diary notes. Perhaps, these are the volumes of memory left 
at the end; neither this world’s nor God’s but linking the two 
in a single “epic” story. For me the Kumbh Mela is itself a moving, 
unwritten epic threading through poverty and pride, jubilations 
and tribulations ina single cycle, etching and erasing man’s destiny 
in the sand. Is a writer not another image of the angel close to 
God whom Rilke envied, a reporter, a news-vendor, a double mes- 
senger who carries God’s news to mankind and news about the 
earth's beauty to a God far away; the only truth he carries like 
the Burning Bough on his shoulder? I do not know, but I would 
like to believe in it, and to live by this belief. 
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If it is a matter of seeing, then see a terraced side-walk of Bombay 
at night: a shore of tin and metal against the signals and whirlpools 
of traffic; emaciated bodies lying everywhere; in their midst sits 
a dreamless old man, a turban on his head and a full beard down 
to his chest; he watches over a half-naked girl who sleeps rolled-up 
like a ball near his feet—he may have found her only recently; 
he looks like the eleventh avatar or an incarnation of Vishnu. 
If it is question of listening, then listen to Raghuvir Sahay’s 
poem, “Selling Apples": 
I said angrily 
The apples are damaged. 
No, no, sir, please— 
He may have said 
Believe me sir. 
But he had a coughing fit. 
His cough clawing at his chest 
Said the same thing. 
Raghuvir Sahay walks, talks, and looks like Jeroslav Seifert. 
If it is a question of reading, then read the last lines of Arun 
Kolatkar’s poem, “What A Dangerous Wind Is Blowing,” in which 
the wind blows away, carries off, breaks and gives life to, a hat, 
clothes drying on a line, a window, roofs, manuscripts of poems, 
pictures of women, and finally: 
Look, teacher, look at the map 
the map of India! 
See how it beats against the wall! 
Will it fall? 
Look, it’s flying out of the window 
with cities, mountains, rivers, forests 
flying right up to the sky... 
Arun Kolatkar looks a bit like the Czech pianist, Adolf Born, 
but mostly he looks like Arun Kolatkar. 
If it is a question of studying man, then the first task is to size 
him up, to measure him. The proper measure of man becomes 


apparent only here, only in India. 
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Crusaders Who Hesitate 


Somewhere above the Indus river, the captain of the plane an- 
nounced that Delhi or Dilli (a pronunciation which no one in India 
understands—neither the Hindustanis nor the Kannadas nor the 
Oriyas nor the Telugus nor the Nepalese nor the Tamilians nor 
the Rajasthanis nor the Assamese nor the poets; only the Czech 
diplomats understand it perhaps, though I haven’t talked to any, 
except for the press attache, who greeted me over the phone)— 
anyway, he announced that since Delhi, after the rains, was covered 
with fog, we would have to fly somewhere else—perhaps, towards 
the Northwest Frontier. And so we did. Before us was the morning 
sun over Bengal, and somewhere far below were puffs of cotton, 
a thousand-headed herd of white sheep in the grey mist of the 
Indus-Ganges river valley; and to our left stood the ramparts of 
the Karakoram and the Himalayan mountains in their shining ar- 
mour of white and gold like a vision from the days when the 
Alps were formed—when days were like angels as large as con- 
tinents, and no one yet knew- whether six legs were better than 
one dharma—When Shiva, or whoever it was, had chopped off 
by mistake the head of his own son, Ganesh, and then to hide 
his mistake, had quickly stuck the head of a passing baby elephant 
on Ganesh’s trunk. 

The Karakoram and the Himalayan mountains stood like rows 
of splendid crusaders with drawn flashing swords—crusaders who 
hesitated to advance towards the south because something strange 
and enormous was taking birth there. 


Thousand-Year-Old Bees 


Huge honeycombs of wild bees hang like black suns in arcades 
and porticos of the mosque, and in the crevices of each cliff. Because 
they are not usually found in Buddhist and Hindu temples, we 
consider the possibility of finding trans-9-hydroxy-2-decenic acid, 
which acts as a very strong bee pheromone, in the foundations 
of Muslim buildings. Anyway, the honeycombs are the only non- 
stone decorations in the Taj-ul-Masjid of Bhopal; under the shadow 
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of its three massive white cupolas, two five-storey minarets and 
white lace windows; believers sit, wherever they wish to in the 
courtyard, with their heads bowed. It is sufficient for piety to walk, 
without shoes and barefoot, across its marble courtyard, which 
is a hectare wide and has a communal water-fountain in the centre; 
to tiptoe into the empty vaulted room with its solitary pulpit; and 
to look at the peaceful school or residence of some kind, across 
from the mosque. There is a lot of space here for prophets and 
for humble entreaty. In order to illuminate the eternal, we have 
to add some grand music to the usual clutter of baroque sounds 
which surround us. Here, the counterpoint offered by the harmony 
of emptiness, stone and bare feet is sufficient to make one feel 
as small as one was meant to feel. 

Sacred honeycombs also hung from the cliffs and the rocks below 
the Kerwa dam, and as expected, there were none on the small 
blue temple with the red pyramid and tiny saffron flags on long 
poles. It was a small Hindu temple, lost in the cathedral-like 
landscape and the roar of the water rushing down the narrow 
river. On the shore downstream were a few natural looking shelters 
made of dry sticks where several cows stood chewing cud. Even 
that scene produced a sense of humility. The echoes of life’s eternal 
cycle or of samsara resonated through the cliffs like the sound of 
a muted string. That wasn’t a water snake in the river, but the 
tail of the local god Jagannath. The blue sky was bright, the bees 
buzzed. The entire scene helped at least one soul to prepare himself 
for reincarnation and work towards achieving a final liberation 
(moksha). And indeed, the prophet didn’t make him wait for long: 
a young, black-bearded man stepped out from behind the shelters, 
wearing only a loincloth which had once been orange and which 
was held up by supernatural forces; he seemed like the figure 
of John the Baptist one had begun to imagine after seeing the 
paintings of Albrecht Durer and Vaclav Hollar. Fearing the spon- 
taneous creation of a minor miracle, | didn’t rush upto him, he 
himself stepped upto us timourously and, with the help of an 
interpreter, told us that he belonged to the Dattatreja sect, that 
he was around thirty-five years and had lived out there for about 
twelve years in pious solitude with three cows and one bicycle. 
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He had a bag slung over his shoulder in which he kept a small 
box packed with some sort of Indian cigars and matches. He wore 
a digital watch on his wrist so that he could perform his ritual 
libations in the temple on time. 

Drawn out of my shyness by the presence of the supernatural 
before me, I turned back to the temple. I noticed that it had a 
spotlight on top to light up the Brahma and two loudspeakers 
for prayers. It occurred to me that if Salome had been here, she 
would have used glucometacrylate to preserve the prophet'’s head, 
and would have acquired backlighting and playback music for 
her dance of the seven veils. 

I couldn’t decide whether a loudspeaker was better for the 
Upanishads or the Gospel of Saint Matthew, but I did conclude that 
if technology and civilization really hindered one from achieving 
salvation, then the only sanyasins (beings liberated from earthly 
bounds) here were those thousand-year-old bees. 

Then, as if to complete the picture of that cathedral-like landscape, 
I saw near by, on the bank of the rivers, an Indian family spread 
itself out—the walk of a kilometre from the lake of the dam to 
that spot was apparently the achievement of the year for the family. 
The family consisted of three generations of men, all with the 
uniform bellies of timeless dimensions, two ladies who laid out, 
far and wide, on plaid blankets, an assortment of food and beverages 
which were consumed enthusiastically—the men smoked con- 
tinuously and dealt cards with vigorous gestures —; there were 
four children who kicked two footballs around and let out ap- 
preciative screams. They finally hit a holy cow with one of the 
balls, while the other flew so close by the holy man’s thick mane 
of hair that it could easily have been counted as a goal—if only 
one had some idea about where tHe goalposts were. 

It must be said that the hermit and the priest of the Dattatreja 
sect did reprimand them in a language which was foreign to them, 
and which had as much effect on them as it would have had 
ona similar Czech family if he had tried to tell it about the Critique 
of Pure Reason. The response of the Indian family, which was con- 
veyed to the priest by its eldest member, while the others deftly 
swept the garbage towards the river, would have, in our language, 
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sounded something like, “Sir, do you know what you can do with 
your Kant?” 

I decided that in comparison with these consumer fundamen- 
talists, Islam is visionary and The Gita is close to my own way 
of thinking—indeed, if I think about the matter, the meaning of 
all that I had seen could have been more readily found in the 
Commandments, than through analysis and explanation. 

The bees continued to buzz in the quiet day and continued to 
build their thousand-year-old honeycomb. 


The Scooter 


The shadows grew longer; Japanese tourists rushed towards the 
bus as fast as their short legs could carry them; itinerant, prehis- 
torically skinny dogs crawled out of the dark corners of historic 
no ruins—a very old dog, with a club-foot and a hernia as large 
as a knapsack, attached himself to me; parrots flashed in the cool 
air like turquoise lightning and continued to do so till vespers, 
whena fairy arrives witha black velvet sack for baby birds. Monkeys 
sat quietly on the top of trees with small, shining, rainbow-coloured 
leaves and thought about ‘monkey tomorrows’ which would un- 
doubtedly bring more historic victories over the vultures who had 
eaten up their grandfathers today. 

In the parking lot, beside the Japanese buses, stood our car and 
a scooter of a foreign make. It was a completely normal and ordinary 
scooter, maybe even a little smaller instead of being a little bigger, 
whose petroleum colour must have, once upon a time, resembled 
the colour of dry mud. My dog politely raised his leg over it, 
though his club-foot did get a bit in the way. 

Then the passengers returned. A young man in jeans and a 
shirt, a young woman, almost a girl, in a saree and a cloud-like 
veil, with a basket in her hand. They were followed by a child; 
who was followed by two more children sucking some sort of 
fruit. And trailing behind all of them was a very small child who 
could hardly keep up with them on his small legs, but who kept 
demanding a piece of the fruit in quite a strong voice. At last, 
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he got a mango-flavoured chewing gum which he began to chew 
along with its wrapper. 

The family began to board the scooter. The utter lack of available 
space on it reminded me of Noah’s Ark. Here the God of crowds, 
however, was absent. First the father sat on the scooter, gripped 
the handlebars and kicked the starter thrice. The mother put her 
little Benjamin, still chewing gum, on the handlebar. Then she 
sat side-ways on the pillion behind the father. Another child got 
on behind her, but with his back towards her, so that he could 
hold a basket in his hand. The third child, aided by supernatural 
powers, squeezed his way into the space between his father and 
mother, even though it was a feat which seemed, from the 
standpoint of logic, statics, dynamic, fractal geometry and solid- 
state physics, utterly impossible. 

The vehicle could no longer be seen. Its presence could be 
deduced from the sound of its engine, and the little blue clouds 
of smoke which puffed out from under the basket held by the 
child at the back. Nevertheless, the vehicle made a successful start 
and headed out of the parking lot, travelling over the stony path, 
as if it had been crafted to pass an endurance test. It seemed as 
if the Holy Family was bouncing through the first circle of Hell 
in a hovercraft. After the family had successfully negotiated its 
way across the stony field, and had begun to jolt painfully over 
the asphalt road, the young mother drew her cloud-like veil over 
her face. Violating all laws of aerodynamics, the veil gently fluttered 
in the breeze and stayed in place. 

About an hour later, we passed the family on the road. It was 
dark and the lights of their scooter weren't shining steadily, but 
were blinking off and on. It was, however, obvious that the children 
and the basket were still on the scooter, though it was now going 
rather fast. 

Even the young mother’s veil was in place, still fluttering in 
the breeze. 


A Feeling of Deja-vu 


I have often had the feeling of deja-vu as described by the French 
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psychologist, Pierre Janet. Suddenly, one begins to feel that one 
has been in exactly the same situation, the same place, earlier— 
that one has experienced it before, been here before—no matter 
how physically or logically impossible it may be. In recent years, 
one has learnt that one cannot know as well as some others, where 
one has been and at what time, and the kind of things one did 
there—I am not free from the feeling of deja-vu at all. 

When one goes to a state like Uttar Pradesh and sees there 
a narrow valley, a rocky hill in the distance, a forest grove below 
it, a stony meadow, a wagon standing in a field and piled up 
to the top with fodder, a horse hitched to it and four figures stag- 
gering with loaded baskets on their heads, one knows that one 
has seen all of them before. 

Either in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York or in 
the Sternberge Palace in Prague. 

Or in the Harvest Scene painted by Pieter Brueghel the Elder. 
According to Antonin Matejcek, Brueghel “discovered the very 
essence of the natural world through the persistent study of nature.” 

And Brueghel never even suspected that the foundation of the 
natural world lay in Uttar Pradesh! 

Similarly, when one looks at the haphazardly arranged houses, 
with their crumbling walls supported by crumbling wooden planks, 
or glances into courtyards, or sees a chair lying on the ground, 
or discovers that it is difficult to tell the difference between a cat, 
a bone and a rodent, or notices a master-craftsman toiling on a 
pre-industrial machine in some backyard, one gets the feeling that 
one has seen all these things before in the painting in Berlin, entitled 
The Knife-grinder by Gerhard Terboch, who succeeded in “trans- 
forming his essentially monumental and synthesizing imagination 
into a carefully observed and precise painting, without making 
the mistake of a lesser painter with a limited imagination, and 
concentrating on insignificant detail.” 

Terbock didn’t even suspect that the transformation of the 
monumental into the miniature form is the order of the day in 
India, and that, in all the bustle of life here, there is no time at 
all for a petty-minded attention to detail. 

Similarly, the sight of a mournful forge in the countryside in 
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the dusk recalled what one had already seen in the painting of 
Henri Met de Bles in Prague. 

That is not to say that the Indian countryside had anything 
to do with the Dutch, the Flemish or the Italian countryside. 

Rather that it has something to do with the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Both here and there. 

The case of Henri Met de Bles is especially interesting because, 
according to cultural historical research, no one under that name 
is known to have ever existed. 


The Landscape of Hieronymous Bosch 


If you live in a shelter of dry twigs, wooden planks, cardboard 
and stones—or in a strange cell of leaves and grass built like a 
beaver’s dam—or in a pit covered with scraps of tarpaulin— then 
your kitchen could be a flat stone and other essentials for survival 
could be supplied by the puddle nearby and by fresh air; or your 
kitchen could be a yellow or green lawn or a large heap of garbage. 

It is quite impossible to enclose fresh air and hang a sign on 
it which says, “occupied.” That is why, early in the morning, the 
dwelling places of the poor near a city or a village seem as if 
they are in the process of transition from Hieronymous Bosch’s 
painting, The Last Judgement, to his painting, The Garden of Earthly 
Delights. 

One can see, right across the flat ‘shipwrecked’ landscape, from 
here to the horizon, behind trees and in front of trees, human 
beings like half-crawling fish with legs, like gourds with simian 
faces, like retorts with birds-heads and human hands, like toads 
in dirty-white shirts, like fleshy salamanders in front of bright 
fires, like bodies placed on heads, like torsos without heads, like 
eggs cracked by human fingers, like earholes slashed by knives— 
one can see, regularly spaced out—pardon me, ladies—naked bums, 
brown and browner, near and far, and much further away like 
fleshy, symmetrical, morning stars—like pink carrion flies—like 
spherical angels. 

The garden of earthly delights, the garden of earthly necessities. 
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It’s a strange, surreal experience. It seems to me that surrealism 
is the closest thing to human nature. 

The sojourn of Master Hieronymous in the state of Uttar Pradesh 
is, of course, historically unsubstantiated. 


But Even Then 


The festival of world poetry, organized at the infamous city of 
Bhopal, must be considered a historic precedent. Indeed, the whole 
of India must be regarded as a well preserved historic precedent— 
from the death spasms of children just born to the childishly simple 
wisdom of full-bearded old men who have survived, in spite of 
cholera or salmonella, for nearly eighty years. 

I neither share the belief that poetry about concentration camps 
should be written only from within the gas chambers, nor the 
belief that poetry cannot be enjoyed after the historic experience 
of life in the Jewish ghettos. On the contrary, I think that a poetry 
festival can and should be held in Auschwitz, Hiroshima, Cher- 
nobyl, Verdun, the Plain of Jugs and on one of the islands in 
the Gulag Archipelago. However, a festival of that sort should 
not invite those who are only poets in name, but those for whom 
poetry is the only bond with life—that is, with survival. Those 
who dare fate from the depths of their soul and create genuine 
art. A concentration camp can make a martyr out of you, but not 
necessarily a poet. This festival should be called, “But Even Then.” 

The poetry festival—"But Even Then’—was born in Bhopal. It 
should be regarded as a precedent. 

The Bharat Bhavan Cultural Centre is located, like a castle in 
a modern fairy-tale, on top of the Shamla Hills. It is above the 
Bhopal lake where, according to an older fairy-tale, the beautiful 
queen Kamlapatti used to go for a ride in a lotus barge some 
two hundred and fifty years ago. The entrance to the centre is 
below ground level. It has irregularly shaped pyramids which have 
been colourfully decorated for the festival; two art galleries; an 
open-air and an enclosed theatre; an audio-visual centre; an 
academy of painting; a library anda school; and a poetry publishing 
house. Here the teeming Indian population, dressed in an infinite 
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variety of clothes, speaking more than twenty-two different lan- 
guages, came to look at the poets with unusual and inexhaustible 
sympathy. And it listened in a way which is possible only for 
those who have either lived with poetry for hundreds of years, 
or have just learnt about it, after having risen, through literacy, 
from their position at the bottom of society to its surface. 

In the phrase, “But Even Then” the word “But” was meant to 
stand for such people, and “Even Then,” for poetry which has 
survived in its purest moments. 

In the gallery of folk and tribal art in the building across the 
courtyard, there was a sculpture piece representing fingers, as large 
as the trunk of an elephant, and of the same grey colour, emerging 
from the earth—two sets of six fingers, bent like claws, ending 
in sharp, orange, white-streaked fingernails—and clawing their way 
back into the earth. Fingers which undoubtedly belonged to 
Ardzhun or some underground asura, tearing his way out of the 
earth during ritual sacrifices and the reading of sacred texts. 

It was as if poetry—the poetry of “But Even Then” —was helping 
something to tear its way out of the earth. 


A White Saree 


One can distinguish the new city of Bhopal, with its well-laid streets 
for traffic, sidewalks, rows of shops, windows and intersections 
with statues of some Britishers, from the old city beyond it, where 
* people sit here and there, along with an occasional cow. In the 
old city, the streets are narrow and winding, and one drives, more 
or less, between rows of decrepit houses and half-broken huts—each 
of them contains a shop which opens onto the street. The shops 
are no larger than dark cells where people produce and sell goods 
in front and live near the back walls. The motor mechanic’s shop 
overflows with the discarded guts of cars which spill out onto 
the road; the hardware shop has long metal rods which poke 
through the fruit shop across the street and which bring traffic 
to a halt when they are loaded onto a bicycle; only candies in 
bottles have enough room in their shop, and that’s because there 
are no buyers to be seen anywhere. 
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In one elevated shop, which has no front wall, a seamstress 
in a dark robe sits at a foot-pedal sewing-machine, and sews some- 
thing out of a wide strip of cloth—a white saree cloth whiter than 
snow, and piled up near her like a snow drift, whose end flows 
out of the house, down onto the sidewalk, along the street and 
around the corner like a spring torrent in the Aravalli mountains. 
Two small and picturesquely dirty boys crouch carefully on the 
edge, probably waiting for a tiny white fish to jump out of the 
endless white saree—a saree which can clothe all the magnificent 
women of India. 


The Classroom 


The children sat on stones, the stones sat on the trampled courtyard. 
Around the courtyard were six walls and only one house; that 
is why there were stones, which had fallen from it. 

The blackboard was also placed on stones. It was held up by 
a large rock at the bottom and propped up from behind by a 
stick stuck into the ground. 

Near the blackboard stood, surprisingly, two teachers, who took 
turns to write on the blackboard and to speak. While they did 
that, they stood on the rock. Sunlight flooded the courtyard out 
of regard for the Principal and the District Inspector. 

The Indian children didn’t seem to be visibly impressed by the 
teaching. Tanned by the sun, they were attentive and scribbled 
on the side of the rock with their fingers. 

I hope that the lesson, reminiscent of the following Gujarati 
poem by Sitaushu Jashashchandra, was about rocks: 


I name incomprehensible rocks; 
Rocks are also light. 

There is breath in the rocks. 
There is water in the rocks, 
Roaring and bubbling. 

What could be under the’ rocks? 
What could the rocks be? 


In contrast with our textbooks on geography, history and biology, 
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what a fantastic syllabus the poem would make! This might explain 
why some Indian children become rather wise Indians. 

In comparison with our classrooms, it was a very neat and clean 
school. 


About Giving Alms 


Alms.must be given to the needy, who live like Gothic saints; 
mythic hybrids of the phoenix and amoebas, of Ganesh and the 
Sphinx, of the Griffin and Chiliu, of an ancient snake and an ancient 
rag. A beggar is a person who has been turned away from the 
portals of cathedrals, and a person who has been elected to stay 
on the stairways of cathedrals. A beggar’s role is to endure, to 
be present, to be attached, to be powerless, and at the same time 
to exhibit his presence, his attachment and his powerlessness. 

Of course, this type of supplication and giving of alms are possible 
only in those conditions where poverty is stratified like Pleistocene 
sediments. Ina situation where, by Western standards, seven eighth 
of the population could request welfare subsistence payments, and 
where, in reality, nearly half of the 880 million actually do need 
them, the lines dividing the poor from the rest become blurred. 

Where there are no policemen with clubs, there are beggars. 
Single—in tens, in hundreds. Among pedestrians, among hawkers, 
among travellers, among rickshaws, among motorcycles, and 
undoubtedly also among tanks—they appear, invited or uninvited, 
everywhere, driven by some historical imperative. 

They must endure, survive, last out and reveal their power- 
lessness and their condition, in a place where almost everyone 
is powerless. They must walk, run, follow and harass—search for 
more effective methods of harassment amongst others who must 
also harass. 

A mother with a shrieking baby in her arms is the standard—as 
is an invalid old man with as graphic a disease as possible. In 
a higher category are the young cripples who scurry with great 
agility between cars waiting at red lights at intersections and shove 
stumps of their amputated limbs through the windows—stumps 
that are always so uniformly healed that one can’t help but wonder 
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if a substantial percentage of the poor have circular saws in their 
lairs or have mastered the technique of amputation at an early 
age. 

The highest category of beggars consists of the monstrously hor- 
rible. The odds of having someone who is monstrously horrible 
in a family are the same as those of having a budding genius 
in the family. ) 

Anyone who is obviously a foreigner is, of course, the main 
goal of the begging contest. 

If he has a pitying disposition, he has no choice but to change 
about 200 dollars a day into rupees, or to resist with the thought 
that one can’t empty an ocean with a teaspoon. It’s not an easy 
decision. Perhaps, the choice is between passively watching an 
innocent one being condemned or letting oneself be officially torn 
apart into prime numbers. 

As I observed various foreigners, I concluded that those who 
were from rich countries were more likely to pretend not to hear 
and go about stone-faced, while those from small, less important 
countries, were more likely to turn away, run, throw up their hands 
and invoke various gods. 

A Hungarian colleague, who incidentally has tolerated the read- 
ing of only one of his poems everywhere for the last thirty years, 
always behaved like a typical foreigner. He got excited and cursed 
angrily, thus provoking a really rich cluster of beggars around 
him. Beggars, logically and by profession, consider excitement, 
stereotypical excitement, as a promising sign—an indicator that 
the defences of the person are nearly shattered. 

I created a special technique for myself based upon the fact 
that Czech is almost unknown in Southern Asia. When I decided 
that I had—the arrival of a clear and mysterious person, who alone, 
out of millions of brothers, will be victorious over space, will change 
the world from pole to pole according to your sacred will, as Otakar 
Brezina says—laid out enough convertible currency, I would con- 
front the beggar, face to face, and eye to eye, and deliver a lengthy 
speech, depending on what kind of person he was, in pure and 
chaste Czech, which is both our cathedral and our fortress. For 
example, I told one boy:—Look, you black-eyed boy, do everything 
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in moderation, as my grandmother used to say. There are many, 
many more of you and I am alone. You must realize that I come 
froma country where the mechanisms for economic and sociological 
feedback have also not attained the level one desires, or rather 
they have attained no level at all. So just wipe your nose... 

In each and every case, a twenty-second speech like that was 
enough to make the supplicant go from a state of uncertainty to 
confusion and then, surprisingly, settle into an unmistakable state 
of gratitude—"He didn’t give me anything, but he talked to me— 
whom no one talks to. It is most likely that he talked about ahimsa 
and moksha (liberation)." 

Supplementing alms with a heart-to-heart speech worked un- 
usually well for me. I always left behind several grateful beggars, 
and a large number of disappointed ones, poor things; but at that 
moment, I forgot that I myself needed to learn about ahimsa and 
moksha, in whatever language. 


A Story With A Smile 


The traffic in Bombay is something like the porridge that flows 
between houses in the fairy-tale, “The Cook and the Saucepan.” 
Streams of porridge come together to form a large stream—and 
then separate into small streams again. And so there is a continuous 
mixing and churning of different components of the traffic. 

An intersection in the sublime and imperial Colaba neighbour- 
hood looks like a decorated pool in which porridge stagnates, while 
slow whirlpools form in it. 

Beggars and vendors throw themselves into the traffic from all 
sides. On a fairly wide sidewalk, behind which one can see the 
azure bay, a boy of about fourteen, Wearing a T-shirt and red 
shorts, scurries about on all fours. His knee joints are bent back- 
wards, so that his legs look like the legs of a dog and his knees 
look like heels. The boy doesn’t hold out his hand, because one 
can’t hold one’s hand out very well while running about on all 
fours. If he were given a coin, he would probably put it into his 
mouth, because his pockets are turned to the ground. 

The boy runs about, hops and smiles. 
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He smiles pleasantly, without bitterness or accusation. 

He smiles like a person who is telling or imagining a relatively 
funny story without a point. 

I don’t like adjectives. 

Therefore, let’s stop with that smile, which is impossible to forget. 


Photography 


In the main street there is some sort of a flea-market held every 
day; it is hectic, of course, and spills over into, what is theoretically, 
the main road and into the side streets. There are shops after shops 
with brightly coloured exotic fruit, unexotic T-shirts, fabrics, 
figurines, stuffed imps, little trumpets, bells, and lots of ribbons—all 
these things give the scene the character of a water-fairy’s yard-sale. 
There is a fairy-tale like flavour and noise. 

Going a little further into the side streets is like falling out of 
coloured curd into a grey bottomed, objective and real world. Little 
homes, chicken coops, stables; shelters put together from things 
left over somewhere; dusky interiors; empty rooms with several 
rough shelves; here and there a television. Suspicious looking, 
muddy streams flow alongside the houses watched by rats the 
size of beavers. Everything else is very small and bony. 

Stinging smoke, inextricably mixed with stench, spreads from 
the fireplaces in the courtyards; hermetically sealed two-storey vil- 
las stand here and there; but otherwise one is completely submerged 
in a city where everything happens in the open, where there is 
no significant difference between the street and the bedroom. The 
open city has, at its disposal, a small Buddhist temple, which also 
opens into the street so that one can see a bright poster of the 
Buddha on the wall, and several real, grey children on the ground; 
there is, instead of an altar, a small colour TV, showing a cricket 
match. 

In the very heart of the open town, I came across some twenty 
children, who were playing in the dusk, with pieces of brick and 
two dead kittens. They had dressed the kittens up as dolls. There 
was something grand in the intense game of such a powerful group 
of children in such an existentially powerless situation. When I 
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had my fill of watching, I photographed them. They jumped up, 
synchronized by the flash of the camera and by an inner flash, 
and began to cheer me enthusiastically. They didn’t beg, they merely 
held out their little hands, chattered—their small eyes shining 
brightly—and cheered. 

This was the first time in their lives they had been photographed. 
Otherwise, their lives would have gone unrecorded. 

Soon I realized that it was probably also the last time they would 
be photographed in their lives, no matter how long they lived. 

The photograph was at the end of the film. It wasn’t there when 


the film was developed. 
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Poems 


TRAFFIC JAM 


The nightshift has always 
such a sunrise in view 


When the gold of the sun 
is poured over the rooftops 
like maple 

syrup 

and the chimney-smoke 
from this still sleepy hamlet 
rises 
in the curlicued sky. 


Maybe a honey-toast 
for a change 
and enough 
to lay it on 
with a trowel this morning. 


Still a few miles to go 

(and praise to the Lord 

for putting the kilometres 

out of my mind) 

and here you got some kind of a jain. 


There’s a missing sign. 

Pull out by the bootstraps, 

back-and-front-bumpers; 
teeth 

in the next 

firestone doughnut. 
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ONLY LAUGH, I TELL MYSELF 


Only laugh, I tell myself, 

at being brushed past by a wayward car 
which broke the frame 

of mind I was in, like the vehicle, 

till that second 

fluent amidst the lines there 

thundering, crashing, cantering, 

or squeaking to a halt — the day after 

I put out a poem “With the Passenger Inside” 


negotiating a 90 degree bend, still there. 
Though this time it was a straight road. 


The broken frame, the side dent, 

and its general rattling condition don’t 

put me in mind of the metal’s classic origination 
by the Japanese carmaker in Yokohama, 
Oklahoma, Olympus, or Himavant. 

It took at least two licensed drivers 

to make the impact and a day’s holiday 

from work; but the poem’s a pure accident, 
without a crashing-crane 


at the end of the assembly line, 
notwithstanding an odd critic or two. 


You might think it is more weird 

than if I may make it by mowing my lawn 
after Good Housekeeping, 

stopping before every scowling light 

in the genre, and even growing a beard. 
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ARM IN ARM, YEARS AGO 


Arm in arm, years ago, 

toing and froing on a Jersey moor 
midway through the hayride, I copped 
out with her and landed 

in the sedges shagged with snow 
under a sycamore frozen to habit. 
Two leaves of a branch, 

we held onto each other, 

warm underx the feathers and 

words with kisses endstopped. 


For her father, of course, it may have been 
the coldest place on earth 

as he came looking for her 

in the evening light and hollered: 

“Tracy! Tracy!” 

We moved deeper into the snow, 

his voice bouncing back to him 

from the edges of emptiness and ice. 
Later she wrote to me: what a good time 
it was, occurring twice 

just then and not over. 


Now, in the remote though leafier 
tropics | catch a cold, 
nearly each time. 
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YOUTH WAS CERTAINLY ONE WAY OF DOING IT 


Youth was certainly one way of doing it. 

I went to office every morning 

cocky about time, turning in before the boss; 
cleanshaven with a Gillette, saving 

the oldman-sighs and Occam’s razor 

for the rained in weekends—when | didn’t 
go out. The foaming hand-brush 

was made of the badger’s hair 

stuck in European plastic; it worked 

as if automatically. 

The eyes followed the hands; 

the face did not insist to be seen. 

Then she would appear in the looking glass, 
adjusting her fichu or behaving 

the fickle loop of an earring: “Is it nice?” 

To which I'd always say, “Of course, dear.” 
The unmirrored gray in my beard not there. 
Her body perfumed with strangeness that minute; 
whatever, or even if neither, was assumed 
beyond the original ice-cream or cold beer. 
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ISN’T IT FUNNY THAT CASANOVA 


Isn’t it funny that Casanova 

never came across a woman 

who would like to be on top 

in every move, in matters 

that matter; the butterfly effect 
changing the sun to rain to sun? 

The sky a swivel of traded wishes — 
he playing his violin in Venice, 
following a certain priestly calling. 
Much oysters and zink 

weekdays; he had little choice 

but to take in his stride 

the designer chaos of Europe’s 
patrician houses, with 

the requisite sperm calculus. 

He knew the power of it 

and wrote it down across the continent. 
In old age, only a library of books —- 
not women — to catalogue or dust. 
Padua, where even the water remembers 
the hose it passed through, keeping shape. 
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BECAUSE YOU WANTED 
TO HEAR HOW IT REALLY WAS 


Return — ? 

To see that her tapestry 

never got started 

and her macrame 

was bought at Jelmoli 

for 50 francs? 

The gold bangles I gave her bent 
out of shape from repeated shocks? 
To see your housekeeper 

wears your best sweater 

and her knitting-needles 

are used for chopsticks? 

She cooks sweet-and-sour Fridays 
from the Zurcher Porky Pig 

and serves your neighbour 

that between swigs 

of Johnny Walker for concert tickets, 


unravelling the house of Theseus? 
The epics are longer 
because they must fabricate 
the future’s pretexts, 
the designs of patchwork quilts, 
which even were not enough 
to cover herself. 
No more to be said of Penelope. 


—— * ~ 
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THE TROJANS 


Thanks. 
They were really super, 
extensible 
to the imagination’s 
own stretch; 
be it Sparta, 
Salamis, 
Corinth or Troy, 
or the ebony horse’s 
wonder; 
the whole pack; 
venturing 
one by one, 
protected 
from the legendary virus, 
and with each 
warlike thrust 
from island to island 
making 

unwritten history. 
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THE PROFESSION OF POETRY 


However you may 

it’s always for the first time, 

and you may wish it will last. 

Of course what you love 

will put you up to every wrinkle; 

whom you love will leave you, 

if you have not left already. 

The hands held lovingly 

behind overgrown hedges 

will turn out to be synthetic mittens. 

Each happiness will blossom forth 

like a shaded light — from the anxious bulbs 
refused for the season: 

these tulips were never so beautiful; 
swinging-lights until they crashed 

their heads in the drive-way. Even so. 

The utterance will be marked; 

what you believe or do just might stretch 
the horizon over the inland sea, just a little; 
will be suspect everywhere. 

The City will register your Muse 

but as your girlfriend. 

Migrate, but you cannot go far enough. 
The country you live in may not be small 
but will have indefinite borders. 

A million starving babies will seem to stare 
at your meal, and you'd like to paint one 
for the man who’s lost his shadow. 

And where are you at? 

So much as a cloudberry in the make-believe 
sunlight eclipses the carbon disc, 

causing tidal waves of hot water 

drowning out the meddling earth. 

But the cloudberry grows — 
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Guess you've put your finger on something 
that just cannot take it. _ 

The new country will landlock you 
into its own missionary or liturgical 
position; then convert your wife, 
enslave your children, send you 

to a loony-bin or exile without end; 

a hostage to time and its mutilations. 
You will hear and see more 

than you will ever speak; 

if you speak, until they pull out 

your English tongue, 

mostly birds perched awhile 

on the high-tension wires 

will be your faithful audience. 

God, or Her spokeswoman, will admonish you 
about giving Her competition. 

Your friends will think you care for then less; 
for you, there’s only you to give up. 
They cannot be yours. 

And your words — 

well, only words can say. 
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OTHERS TO SPORT 
WITH AMARYLLIS IN THE SHADE 


“Jardin de Fleurs” (1888) 
Sold at Christie’s, New York, 
for $8.36 M. in November, 1990. 


The fleshy roots grow, ornamental, 

under glass in the spring; in the summer, 
long, slender leaves. Like a lily, 

the funnel-shaped flower clusters on the stem: 
red, white, striped in the white. 

Without the white light of the tropics, 
without America’s deep shade. 


It hasn’t arrived from walled up Europe either, 
wafted by the winds, to stand singly 

horizontal at the top of the stem; 

a trumpet narcissus with bluish-green leaves, 

which suck up the right poison from its bulb 

and are splayed bright in the sun. 

The petals and sepals, three each, 

fuse into one and flare out again 

into segments of six, as if they were the first 
months of the year, a semester with a frilled edge 
established in March meadows; when the only course 
of love is a flower growing from a flower. 


Domiciled in the Middle Earth and hardy as its people, 
this other is a common weed in Greece, 

an erect, leafy stem to hold atop 

the fragrant yellow or white all but unseen, 

in the barren swamps of Delaware or Kutch. 

That is the bog variety; or, then, false. 

Stemless the signs begin in the eye’s frame; 

their tuberous underground to eat, 
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mourn, make it stick, and forget 


the colours: how sweet 
it's been. 


At Arles, or here, I draw in ink — 

in dots, whorls, flicks, dashes, and lines — 

to save friend and brother the cost of paint 

and canvas: this house, the bedroom and the chair, 
the coffee place round the corner, 

the railway station that the fields advertise 

for one to almost live here, not go. 

What can this piece of paper do; imagine? 
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THE 
MAGICAL SCRIPT 


BY 


J. SWAMINATHAN 


The savage mind deepens its knowledge with the help of imagines 
mundi. It builds mental structures which facilitate an understanding 
of the world in as much as they resemble it. In this sense savage 
thought can be defined as analogical thought. 


Claude Levi-Strauss, The Savage Mind. 


1 
The Hill Korwa 


The Hill or Pahari Korwas are an offshoot of the Korwas inhabiting 
the Ambikapur and Samri tahsils of Surguja district, the Jashpur 
tahsil of Rajgarh district and the Korba tahsil of Bilaspur district. 
According to Raj Bahadur and R.V. Russell (in Tribes and Castes 
of the Central Provinces of India) who quote Colonel Dalton, the 
Korwas take up the dropped links of the Kolarian chain, and carry 
it on west, over the Surguja, Jashpur and Palamau highlands. B.R. 
Rizvi (in The Hill Korwas of Surguja) cites the following legend 
about their origin: The Hill Korwas are believed to have originated 
from a daruna, scarecrow. According to a Korwa legend once Ram 
and Sita were passing through paddy fields. They saw a scarecrow 
holding a bow and arrow in its hand. Sita asked Ram to make 
it alive. Ram conceded to her wishes and the scarecrow became 
a man. Since then, it is believed, the Pahari Korwas have not parted 
with their bows and arrows. 

Hira Lal and Russell give a different version of the same legend: 
The Hill Korwas are the most savage looking of all the Kolarian 
tribes. They are frightfully wild and uncouth in their appearance, 
and have good-humouredly accepted the following singular tradi- 
tion to account for it. They say that the first human beings that 
settled in Surguja, being very much troubled by the depredations 
of wild beasts on their crops, put up scarecrows in their fields, 
figures made of bamboos dangling in the air, the most hideous 
caricatures of humanity that they could devise to frighten the 
animals. When the great spirit saw the scarecrow he hit on an 
expedient to save his votaries the trouble of reconstructing them. 
He animated the dangling figures, thus bringing into existence 
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creatures ugly enough to frighten all the birds and beasts in creation, 
and they were the ancestors of the wild Korwas. 

We need not, however, be influenced by the standards of beauty 
brought to bear on alien people by scholars steeped in the Greco- 
Roman tradition. While my contact with the Hill Korwas was per- 
force a very short one, I found their men handsome as if chiselled 
out of black granite and their women somewhat short in stature, 
yet with a bone structure which was beautifully and delicately 
proportioned. What the ravages of time and hard living has done 
to them is another matter. Like the Bhils of Alirajpur district, the 
Korwas have been looked upon as a ferocious warring tribe. They 
were much dreaded at one time. In 1911, about 34,000 Korwas 
returned to the Central Provinces. According to the 1971 Census, 
the total Korwa population including the Kodakus, an offshoot 
of the Korwas, was 67,303. No separate figures for the Hill Korwas 
are available. 

The Korwa dialect resembles the Mundari group of languages. 
The people can, however, understand and converse in Sargujiha, 
a corrupt form of Hindi. According to the Raigarh District Gazetteer, 
1976, Korwa and Kharia, which are spoken in the northern parts 
of Gharghoda, Jashpur and Udaipur tahsils, like other dialects of 
the Austric family, are finding it difficult to hold their own in 
the face of Aryan speeches encircling them. 

The Hill Korwas are divided into exogamous sects. Divorce is 
allowed, as is widow marriage and re-marriage. Monogamy is the 
prevalent form, though a man may have more than one wife if 
he can afford the bride price. They bury their dead. 

The Hill Korwa country was once rich with forests of sal (shorea 
robusta), bamboo and mahua (bassia latifolia). It used to abound 
in wild life and: sambhurs, barking deers, wild boars, etc, were 
plentiful. The Hill Korwa, an expert archer, lived by hunting and 
by gathering roots and tubers from the jungle, and on the small 
produce of shifting cultivation. Tales concerning hunting are many 
and the one quoted by Hira Lal and Russell is of some interest. 
Five brothers go on a hunting expedition and the youngest one 
takes a shot at a stag but misses. The angry brothers tie him up 
in a sack and throw him into the river. Late at night a stag comes 
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to the river to drink water and the young man begs the stag to 
pull him out. The stag does so and lets him out of the sack. 
Whereupon, the young man immediately kills the stag and takes 
the carcass home where all the brothers hold a feast. The brothers 
then want to know as to how the young man succeeded in getting 
out of the river and killing the stag. When they learn the story, 
they all want to be tied up in sacks and thrown into the river. 
They are all drowned. 

Hira Lal and Russell wrongly conclude from this story that the 
Hill Korwas have no sense of morality, the idea being that the 
young man should have been grateful to the stag for saving his 
life. They fail to see that the failure to shoot the stag invited natural 
punishment—getting thrown into the river (though the young 
man’s not drowned, as the punishment is irrational). The return 
of the stag is necessary for retrieving man from the state of nature 
and the assertion of reason. The killing of the stag was the only 
way to get back to the community (also natural food). The drowning 
of the brothers is rational justice—punishment for an irrational, 
inhuman act, coming in the form of natural retribution. Moral 
of the tale—unjust act begets just punishment. 

However, the systematic destruction of the forest in the 19th 
and 20th centuries has not only made game scarce, but also left 
the hills bare. According to the Gazetteer of Raigarh District, 1976, 
one Deo Singh started sleeper work in 1905 and continued it till 
1915. About 1916-20, an able Forest Officer worked in the forests 
to the east of Jashpurnagar and was granted a seven-year lease 
from December 1920. The Forest Adviser’s plan from 1943 to 1962 
was an elaborate workout for the exploitation of the forest for 
the production of timber for export. It is anybody's guess as to 
how many millions of cubic feet of timber have found their way 
into feeding the capacity of the so-called civilised societies and 
how many millions of rupees have gone into the pockets of the 
erstwhile white rulers, the local Rajas, the zamindars, the con- 
tractors, the forest officers and their like. Yet the restrictions placed 
on the felling of timber to conserve the forests now makes the 
Hill Korwas look like the main culprits, as shifting cultivation was 
an age-old practice with them. 
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Attempts at inducing settled cultivation among the Hill Korwas 
are only partially successful. Even here they seldom get the requisite 
support promised by the Government. I came across a case where 
the promise of providing bullocks for ploughing was made through 
a bank, but the bullocks never turned up. The once proud and 
free Korwas are now ina bad way. An officer of the Public Works 
Department told me: “They have now started trickling down for 
work as day labourers.” 

Once a week there is the weekly hat or bazaar (I saw one at 
Sanna), where the petty shopkeepers invariably fleece the tribals. 
Cheap mill-made cloth, cheap nylon coloured ribbons, giltjewellery, 
plastic combs, mirrors, earthen pots, salt, herbs, and such like are 
proffered for sale. Despite the depressing fare, the hat has a festive 
atmosphere, for the joys of the Korwa boys and girls are simple. 

The Korwa women, as most tribal women, wear tattoo designs 
on their bodies. Men and women wear long flowing hair. They 
worship Dulha Deo, Khuria Rani, and Thakur Deo. Khuria Rani 
is the principal deity of the erstwhile Khuria zamindari, while 
Thakur Deo is the protector of the village from disease and also 
the harbinger of good harvest. In the Baladarpat village of Jashpur 
tahsil, I found a small straw basket hanging from the wall in the 
darkest corner of a Korwa hut. I was informed that it was the 
house deity. The basket contained burnt rice. The Hill Korwas 
love to dance the karma, and their festive season begins after 
harvest in autumn. Daothan, Nawakhana (harvest festival) 
and Faguwa (Holi) are their main festivals. Unlike the Oraons, 
they have not succumbed to the proselytizing zeal of the Christian 
missionary. The Hindu upper castes, long indifferent to the fate 
of the tribals, have now woken up to realities and have launched 
campaigns for their conversion to Hinduism. At Sanna, we saw 
hefty saffron-clad preachers, with loud-speakers blaring away. The 
Korwa boys and girls looked at them with wonder and incredulity. 

While my contact with the Hill Korwas of Jashpurnagar was 
extremely peripheral, I have been deeply moved by their simplicity, 
their boldness and above all their capacity for laughter even in 
adversity. In the Baladarpat village, a young man was sitting in 
the shade of a tree while his beautiful wife was sitting a little 
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apart from him beating grain. Their child, hardly a year old, was 
rolling on the ground, throwing up its arms and legs, laughing. 
The mother would look at it, smile, look at the husband. The hus- 
band would throw up his head and laugh to the skies. 


2 
The Magical Script 


Ever since I listened to the highly stimulating talk on the Hill 
Korwas given by Dr. Kalia to our students last year, I had been 
wanting to visit the Korwa country. For one reason or the other, 
however, I could not make it till March 1983. I left Bhopai on 
March 3, 1983, by jeep, accompanied by my painter-printmaker- 
photographer friend Jyoti Bhatt and the young sculptor Anil Kumar 
and reached Raigarh on March 5. From Raigarh we proceeded 
to Jashpurnagar where our field researchers were waiting and then 
to Sanna. Fortunately, we arrived at Sanna on the day of the weekly 
bazaar and immediately established contact with the Hill Korwas 
of Laldarpat and Baladarpat villages. 

The language barrier was partially overcome when I mace 
sketches of the headman and his wife and then asked them to 
do the same by using the universal language of signs. We also 
shared a few drinks and became friends. A large number of these 
astounding drawings are the result of this first contact. 

My approach in building up the folk and tribal art section of 
Roopankar has been somewhat different from that of the purist. 
I have tried to collect art as it is being practised today among 
folk and tribal communities (constantly being subjected to un- 
bearable pressures from outside) rather than what they had been 
doing in the past, seen as their true tradition by many experts. 
I glory in the fact of the present, howsoever painful, ambiguous 
and disturbing it may be. Tradition for me is not the formal repeti- 
tion of established styles and modes; it is the continuing spirit 
of man expressing itself in different ways under different cir- 
cumstances and times. Tradition for me is parampara: the spirit 
supreme which is not affected by time. I have, therefore, ventured 
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to trigger reactions amongst tribal communities while touring 
various parts of Madhya Pradesh and, in my opinion, have been 
richly rewarded by a vast body of paintings and art works, fas- 
cinatingly fresh and varied, from tribal and folk artists. For example, 
the large painting hanging in the folk and tribal art section of 
Roopankar by Belgur, a Muria Gond from Narainpur tahsil, district 
Bastar, was his very first painting. When he saw some of our stu- 
dents sketching, he expressed the wish to paint himself. The result 
is unique and is entirely Belgur’s own expression, having no relation 
to what the tutored students of art schools produce. 

After establishing contact with the Hill Korwas of Baladarpat, 
we gave them paper and colour pens for drawing. Almost all of 
them started simultaneously without hesitation, without peeping 
over each other’s shoulders for inspiration or guidance, with a 
great sense of ease and confidence. I was expecting drawings of 
animals, birds, etc., or representations of anthropomorphic deities 
or even ritualistic drawings of “chowk”, etc. What came flowing 
out of their hands was so unexpected that I was startled out of 
my wits. 

The first thing immediately noticeable in these drawings is their 
calligraphic character, as if the artist is not drawing but writing. 
The Hill Korwas have no written script and all of them who did 
these drawings were illiterate. Of course, in their encounter with 
the traders in the weekly bazaars, with Forest Guards and other 
sundry Government personnel, they had picked up a few rudimen- 
tary words for communication with the outside world. Otherwise 
they could neither read nor write. How, then, did they make these 
remarkable drawings? 

It will require a lot of investigation and enquiry by 
anthropologists as well as psychologists to arrive at some plausible 
explanation and conclusion. However, as an artist, I am happily 
placed in a position where I can both admire and read my own 
meanings into these works. 

When one looks at these drawings, one immediately thinks of 
Paul Klee’s dictum of taking the line for a walk. These drawings 
are entirely linear. However, there is no continuous flowing line 
describing any object, shape or form. The line is like a thread 
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being unwound ina haphazard manner from a reel, only the thread 
is cutinto bits, some small and some fairly long, convoluted, forming 
whorls, zig-zags, circles and semicircles, cohering at certain spots 
and scattering at certain others, as if simultaneously subject to 
centripetal and centrifugal forces. _ 

They could be dismissed as aimless doodling (though no doo- 
dling is aimless) but for certain clearly noticeable features. In most 
of the drawings, somewhere in the web of whorls and lines, we 
find a pictograph—a drawing of what obviously is the Sun, or 
that of a human figure or an animal, though these again retain 
the linear quality. Again in most of these drawings one finds that 
the lines are aspiring to become script. They are like the scattered 
half formed letters of a language yet to be born. This characteristic 
lends a strange and moving calligraphic quality to these drawings. 
What is remarkable is that they do not tend to shape themselves 
into hieroglyphs, into visual representations of objects, but into 
abstract notations, as if they are trying to overcome the entire history 
of the birth and development of written scripts at one go. Only 
these “letters” are not letters, for they do not repeat themselves 
in any fixed order, and these “words” are not words because there 
is no system to their origin, and these “sentences” are not sentences 
because they have no grammatical sequence or syntax. They are 
language become doodle and doodle become language. The one 
appears from and disappears into the other. In this sense they 
are not readable as a text, yet are highly palpable as visual ex- 
perience, legitimizing their place in the realm of plastic art. 

While retaining their linear quality some of these drawings are 
multi-coloured, the choice of colours being made by the Korwa 
artists themselves. They look scattered in the first instance, yet 
acquire an overwhelming formal unity when the eye learns to 
move within the ebb and flow of the linear wavelets (not unlike 
the strokes of Dufy) and discovers the underlying rhythm of the 
drawings. They go into details of microscopic preoccupations and 
open out into matrocosmic aspirations. They speak of the problems 
of the here and now, and of the freedom of the winds, the height 
of the mountains, the mystery of the forest and the wide expanse 
of the skies. One of the Korwas, while making his drawing, was 
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gasping and breathing hard, smiling and making gleeful noises, 
literally re-living the experiences he was codifying on the paper. 
These drawings, while imbued with the psychosomatic purity of 
action painting, are also drenched in the poetry of the birth of 
the word. 

Easy comparisons immediately come to the mind—with the 
paintings of Mark Tobey for example, or for that matter of Ambadas. 
In the works of both these two remarkable modern abstract painters, 
one an American and the other an Indian, the line sheds the tiring 
burden of language as a means of communication and strives to 
arrive at immediate communion; it strives to pulsate at the nodal 
point where sound becomes speech or writing becomes script. They 
stop short of systematization and, therefore, identification. They 
carry all the imagination and emotion which the human mind 
is capable of, without translating them into cognizable forms. No 
line drawn by a child is meaningless, though we may have lost 
the capacity to respond to it because of the intervening web of 
systematized knowledge. These drawings of the Hill Korwas are 
primal, childlike and bereft of the weariness of knowledge. 

If | may venture an interpretation, apart, of course, from noting 
the aesthetic merit of these drawings, I would say that they are 
of a definite magical significance. They invoke the power of the 
written word for the well-being of their community. Their oc- 
casional contacts with the so-called civilized world has perhaps 
made them acquainted with the presence and power of the written 
word among the town people. Observing the power of the written 
word among the town people, they attempt to recreate it in these 
drawings, imbuing them not with a rational and readable but with 
a magical message. The Devanagri script being in common use 
in schools for tribal children, in the bazaars, etc, in villages like 
Sanna, this is not an improbable conclusion as many of the scrib- 
blings in these drawings are linked with a horizontal line as are 
the letters of the words in the Devanagri script. In fact, one stalwart 
Hill Korwa, with his bow and arrows in one hand, and the other 
hand on his hip, remarked about the drawing he did: “This is 
my report of our sufferings to the Government.” 
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Translated From Hindi 


by 
Alok Bhalla 


This travelogue ts dedicated to the memory of the painter, J. Swaminathan, 
through whose magical eyes I had seen the Hill Korbas years ago. 


1 


Sieved darkness suddenly rustles like a curtain in an abandoned 
house. Perhaps, another caravan of cold wind has passed through 
the verandah. No, feathers of birds, dying for centuries, are falling 
from the sky. No, the sighing shadow of some wounded tiger 
has come to stand near us. No, perhaps, there is a man out there. 
A figure begins to take shape out of the shadows. My eyes, already 
swaying with mahua, rise and fall like the full breasts of a young 
girl running. Someone comes soft-footed and stands still in the 
verandah which is open on all sides. My eyes struggle to focus 
on a spot in the surrounding darkness. He mumbles something 
very softly; it seems as if those few words, spoken in Sadari, a 
dialect of Chattisgarh, are walking over dry leaves in a forest: 
“Crunch-crunch, crunch-crunch, crunch...he asked me to come 
here!” 

Bhawnraram climbs onto the verandah. He is wearing a tightly 
wound dhoti and an equally tightly buttoned-up coat on top. When 
he speaks, his eyes are still. He looks straight ahead as he talks. 
As if we are not standing before him. Only he knows what is 
present in front of him. It is a rest-house on top of a narrow ridge. 
One has to climb up a steep hill to reach it. The entire peak is 
occupied by the small rest-house building with a sloping roof. 
There is only a little open space in front. In the morning one can 
see through the tall trees, a huge field washed with red earth, 
and meandering across it, in the mist, a road which climbs up 
the deep green hills in the distance before it disappears. 

On one side of the open courtyard, there is a green board on 
which the distances of some towns from here are painted. The 
sign on the board reads: “Places Near Sunna.” It is after all only 
a play of perspectives. For some, the spaces separating places are 
distances, for others ‘nearnesses . 
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The basti of the Ghasia tribe, who make mandal (a kind of per- 
cussion instrument), lies in the rugged valley behind the guest- 
house. We are not able to catch a glimpse of their huts from here 
despite our best efforts. Though once in a while the sound of some- 
one making and playing on a mandal floats across to us on the 
wind like the smell of illusive flowers falling from the sky. 

Whether it is dark or not, the solar lamp in the verandah begins 
to twinkle at the same time every evening. If there are lights in 
the village they seem to sulk and hide behind some hill. The light 
from the solar lamp grows dimmer by the second and continues 
to do so till darkness spreads all around us—or till Bhawnraram 
comes and sits next to us. He is a Hill Korba. We have come 
here in search of the Hill Korbas. 

He looks straight ahead when he speaks. Closing his eyes, he 
empties a glass of mahua in one gulp. His legs are bare and strong 
like iron pillars. They shine even in the sieved darkness. He sits 
erectin the chair like a Michaelangelo sculpture. ‘Sing, Bhawnraram! 
Sing!’ Bhawnraram is a much honoured man amongst the Hill 
Korbas. He hesitates, makes excuses— How should I tell these city- 
dwellers that it is against my dignity to sit here alone and sing?’ 
‘Sing, Bhawnraram! Sing!’ Bhawnraram begins to feel the pressure 
of our mad insistence. No, that isn’t Bhawnraram’s voice, but the 
sound of a trembling string which is streaming out of his mouth. 
Wrapping us from all sides. Sometimes one feels it wriggling around 
one’s feet, sometimes one feels it writhing on one’s chest, sometimes 
one feels it almost nibbling at one’s fingers. Bhawnraram’s singing 
seems to slip out of one’s grasp. His eyes shine brightly, his face 
is still, his feet have stopped shaking. He suddenly stops in the 
middle of the song. The string has snapped in the middle. It is 
as if someone has fallen silent just as he is about to reveal a secret. 

I continue to look in the direction in which Bhawnraram is sitting. 
Aware that I have turned to look at him, his trance begins to 
break —. 

“Sahib, I suddenly remembered my mehsu (wife).” 

They used to sing together. She had died only a few months 
ago. I could do nothing but look at him in silence. His thighs 
are no longer covered by his tightly wound dhoti. Looking at him, 
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I realize that human beings also have eyes within, which gaze 
inside, otherwise where had that sound of tears falling come from? 
I had never even imagined that I would come here and be a witness 
to the intense personal sorrow of a Hill Korba? I had never even 
dreamt of learning anything more than the unique rituals, myths 
and stories of the Hill Korba. Sitting before us in a forest rest-house, 
a statueque Hill Korba was telling us about his suffering, and 
even in his sorrow was mocking at our curiosity about him. 

“Bhawnraram, you believe in reincarnation. You just told us 
that you saw no way out of the cycle of rebirth, that no path 
led out of your mountain settlement towards salvation. You believe 
that your wife will be reborn. Then why are you shedding tears? 
Why are you shedding tears, Bhawnraram?” 

“Even if she is reborn, she will not return to the same body.” 


2 


The jeep skips along over the rough road. Over the mountains 
and through the mountains like a wild animal. They live in the 
mountains. All roads leading upto them are difficult. Besides, we 
are going up there during the rainy season, it is misty and the 
road is muddy. Sometimes the road suddenly disappears into a 
ditch. Sometimes it seems to be chopped into two by a stream 
of swiftly flowing water. Sometimes the jeep lurches so much that 
the mountains, disturbed by the noise of the machine, start shaking. 

We had already heard a lot of legends about them. They leave 
home early in the morning to work as labourers. Leaving behind 
no one, except the old women. When they see city-people, they 
run away and hide in the forests. They drink liquor even during 
the day and lie about everywhere dead drunk. Their men doze 
at home like lions in their dens, while their women go out, like 
lionesses, to fetch them food and drink. Once they shot arrows, 
even now they shoot arrows. 

The jeep climbs up the mountain. Its wheels skid in the mud. 
When the wheels fail to grip the wet road, we wait for the jeep 
to flip over. There is a deep gorge on one side of the road. We 
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know what would happen if the jeep turns over. Perhaps, the 
one consolation every journey has is that one doesn’t fear death 
as much as when one is sitting at home. Maybe that’s why we 
travel. So that we are better reconciled to the idea of our death. 

Perhaps, that is why we write... 

And fall in love, perhaps... 

Kumar Gandharv said, I die after every raga... 

We die every time we travel. And so having died repeatedly, 
when we finally meet Death face to face, we smile at Him and 
He smiles at us —. And Death says, “I had met you only recently. 
There, there at Pandrapaat.” 

Pandrapaat is a plateau on top of a huge mountain. A weekly 
market is to be held here today. People have just started gathering 
for the fair. The Adivasis of the entire region walk over mountain 
paths to come here. Shelters, made out of four or five small wooden 
beams with thatched roofs, are converted into shops by the traders. 
The work on them is still not complete. From such a distance 
itis not possible to differentiate between the tribals and the Marwari 
traders walking towards the fair. 

We drive on ahead of Pandrapaat. It becomes colder. The texture 
of the air has changed. It has become thinner, more transparent. 
The colour of the earth has also changed. It has turned brown. 
There is grass on the road. A little beyond the road, there are 
fields of corn. At that height, they seem to shiver in the cold. 
The slope on the other side is covered by a forest. 

Every year, herds of wild elephants invade the forests in this 
area. A female elephant gives birth to a baby every twelve years. 
This time there was a young elephant in the herd. Every year, 
these elephants eat the crop. Destroy the huts. There are no forests 
left for wild elephants, that’s why they enter the fields. The forests 
are not accessible to the Hill Korbas, because there is a ban on 
hunting. That is why they now only cultivate fields, which these 
elephants destroy. 

“Give us permission to use our bows and arrows just once and 
we shall settle the elephant menace in a day. We will kill and 
eat them...and yes, we will send a little meat over there to the 
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President also,” a Hill Korba says, as he points in the direction 
in which he thinks the government has its seat. 

There is a narrow canal dug across the road. The wheels of 
the jeep get stuck in it. We catch sight of Siva and Parvati ploughing 
a corn-field. Amongst the Hill Korbas, husband and wife always 
move together. As if they hadn’t come to settle on earth, but to 
wander through it. “Slashing and burning, we get lost in these 
mountains!” Sukhuram too has come to the rest-house like that. 

That evening we returned to the rest-house rather late. Absorbed 
in our conversation, we hadn’t noticed that a handsome young 
man and his short, shy wife had come and joined us. Sukhuram’s 
chest was completely bare. Like a Prince, he had slung a torn 
blanket over his left shoulder, which went over his back and trailed 
over the ground. Emerging out of his dirty loincloth, one leg of 
his gently rubbed over the other leg. 

Parvati is a cautious woman. She seems to watch as if from 
behind a thin veil. Sukhuram shakes his head and waves his arms 
vigorously, while speaking— 

“Why are you sitting here?”— 

“Bring us some mahua.”— 

“Why should you come to see us? We have come ourselves.” — 

“Bring the mahua.”— 

“What! So little?” — 

He empties his glass of mahua in one gulp. Talks for a long 
time. His wife seems to be proud of his fearlessness, yet afraid 
that he would have to pay a price for his behaviour. Choori is 
his second wife. His first wife lives with them. Sometimes, they 
speak to each other in their own tongue, Pahari, completely 
oblivious of our presence. 

Alung—meaning, tongue. 

Dalong, dalongo—meaning, walk quickly. 

The wheels of the jeep refuse to come unstuck. We walk towards 
the hutments. Women, men, children gather in the courtyard of 
4 hut near the cornfields. The mist has dissolved in the air. The 
sun over Pandrapaat has descended a bit. They laugh as they 
whisper to each other. A woman walks across the courtyard filled 
with bright sunlight. Her child clings to her breast like a creeper. 
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We are made to sit at the edge of the open courtyard. There is 
a thatched roof above our heads. We lean against the mud wall. 
They listen to us attentively when we talk. Someone says something 
from one end of the courtyard, and someone else from the other 
end. 

They always gather, a day before Dussera, at the temple of 
Khudiyarani, along with the other Adivasis of the area. Goats are 
offered as sacrifice. The Khudiyarani of Harradipa village is miles 
away, yet the entire village goes there. The entire village! And, 
of course, everyone walks bare foot. No one really knows who 
Khudiyarani is. They don’t know why they worship her. 

Have they been going there for a hundred years? 

Yes. 

Have they been going there for two hundred years? 

Tes. 

Have they always gone there? 

¥es. 

Did their grandfathers and great-grandfathers also go there? 

Can’t remember. 

The women at the far end of the courtyard begin to laugh loudly 
and gradually the whole courtyard is filled with laughter. The 
thin, bright air scatters all around like long, open hair. 


3 


Mahua is different, unique. Different, I mean, from everything | 
have tasted. All the other liquors, as they say, first seize your 
consciousness and then start penetrating it. Your consciousness 
begins to slowly dissolve. Things begin to float as if the threads 
holding them together have loosened. The material world begins 
to tremble. The wakeful world starts to sway as if it had been 
shaped out of the soft moist earth of dreams. All things are the 
same, except that they begin to drift slowly apart from each other, 
and become fluid. That is the time to stop drinking. Real drinkers 
stop at that moment when things become fluid. There is a danger 
of drowning beyond that. 
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Mahua is absolutely different. One can’t describe it. Imagine you 
are sleeping under a thick blanket on a winter night. You are lying 
in such a way that the heavy blanket is trailing on the ground. 
It keeps slipping off. You realize that the blanket has slipped off 
and that the cold is slapping your naked back. Sleepy, you pull 
the blanket up a bit, but after sometime it slips off again. The 
effect of mahua is something like that—it wears off again and again. 
The moment you stop pulling your blanket up to cover yourself, 
the mist covering your eyes dissolves. Everything becomes clear 
again. Except that the sky seems cleaner than before, the air much 
more transparent, the mountains greener—as if they had been 
painted over again in their own colours. Everything seems brighter, 
like the hills of Baladarpat. 

We leave early in the morning. After the steep and winding 
roads up the hills, we have to leave the jeep at a lonely place 
and walk over a dangerous mountain path. Some of us feel that 
we have taken the wrong path, while others hope that we have 
taken the right one. Bhawnraram has never been here before. He 
is unfamiliar with this mountain. There is an old Korba from the 
plains with us. We call him Patel. Perhaps he is the headman 
of his village. That is something we can’t establish till the very 
end, because even if he is the headman, he carries his authority 
so lightly that in his behaviour he doesn’t seem to be different 
from the others. He is the wisest amongst us. The eldest and also 
the most courageous. Even he hasn't been here before. But he 
doesn’t want us to realize that the place is unfamiliar to him. Per- 
haps, that is wisdom—striving not to disappoint others by ac- 
knowledging one’s ignorance! Our two guides merely guess their 
way towards Baladarpat. 

The Korbas from the plains were once upon a time Hill Korbas, 
but they had fled from the mountains and settled in villages in 
the plains. They used to live in the mountains once (the Patel 
merely smiles when we ask him about it). Defeated by the scarcity 
of animals to hunt and the difficulties of living, they had been 
forced to leave the mountains. For them the mountains were now 
merely legendary places where those who hadn't managed to escape 
lived. The Hill Korbas looked upon the Korbas from the plains 
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in the same way as a hatyogi buried up to his neck in sand looks 
upon a temple priest. 

When the footpath ends, and I look up and see a world covered 
with heavy mist, I think I have reached the edge of the earth. 
There, at the mist-covered edge of the world, a Hill Korba is walking 
behind a plough. As the mist lifts, the blue space before us shivers 
in the cold. It seems that, like the characters in Tarkovsky’s film 
The Stalker, we have reached a mysterious place where the truth 
is to be revealed to us. I don’t know if that is possible, but at 
that moment in Baladarpat, I feel that if the truth is ever revealed 
to us, we will find ourselves in a place where everything is covered 
with mist, with a few awe-struck people like ourselves waiting 
for the mist to dissolve and a plough to dig up all our ideas about 
life and turn them inside out. Slowly, we walk upto the plough. 
Once again we see a man with legs like iron pillars, a heavy body, 
a face covered with a dishevelled beard and weariness, and eyes 
which are marked with innumerable red lines. He is Bhalu. In 
Baladarpat, which we have actually reached, most people are 
brothers and sons of Bhalu. He is the headman of that place. 
Surprised, Bhalu lets go of his plough and stares at us. The black 
earth has been broken into small and large clods. They lie scattered 
all around him. The morning has been defeated by the afternoon 
sun. In the crystal clear breeze, the mist has dissolved like sugar 
in sunlight. The edge of the world now lies far beyond the circle 
of our gaze. We are surrounded on all sides by a vast expanse 
of space, an infinite space, on which the hills are spread, far and 
wide, like green wrinkles. The clear, blue sky is stretched above 
us like a blue cloth in a Persian poem. I had never seen the sky 
stretched out so tautly before; I felt that if I even touched it, it 
would resound like a single stringed instrument—tonn.n.n.n...g! 
Below the blue expanse there is a green expanse; the hills in the 
middle seem to rise like bubbles and float away out of the circle 
of one’s gaze. 

I feel as if I should wake up everyone in the world and tell 
them that while they lie sleeping, here, here in Baladarpat, an 
entire existence was being revealed in the surrounding space. 
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Bhalu decides to accompany us. As we slowly walk through the 
corn-field and begin descending the slope, we suddenly realize 
that we have been standing on a mountain. After a short walk 
downhill, we reach Bhalu’s hut. He takes us inside, and goes out 
himself to call his neighbours. His hut is small and we have to 
climb up mud steps to enter it. There is a verandah inside. In 
one corner there is a mud-stove in which fire has been recently 
extinguished; ash has spilled out of it. The path to the inner room 
is through the enclosed verandah. Compared to the verandah, the 
inner room is very dark. Nothing is visible beyond the door-frame— 
it seems as if a heavy curtain of darkness has been drawn between 
the inner room and the enclosed verandah. Bhalu’s younger son 
is sleeping in one corner of the verandah. He and his companions 
have spent the entire night defending their fields and huts from 
herds of wild elephants. He has gone to sleep only after sunrise. 
His cute little wife stands near him, holding a bowl of water in 
her hand, and stares at us in surprise. The women of the house 
quietly emerge from behind the curtain of darkness, watch us for 
a moment in surprise, then slip into the courtyard. Other inhabitants 
of the hills of Baladarpat begin to gather outside. The crowd in 
the verandah continues to grow. It is astonishing that while there 
are so many people in the enclosed verandah, it doesn’t seem 
crowded. As in the folk-tale about an inexhaustible stream of milk 
from a magical container, the space in the verandah seems capable 
of infinite expansion. I have never seen such a magical space. This 
simple and pretty courtyard, made of wood, mud and grass, is 
a strange place where every new person, instead of occupying 
space, makes it a little larger. Like a magical container which can 
never be emptied, this verandah can never be filled. 

The Hill Korbas lay their dead in the courtyard. The dead and 
the dying. The place in the courtyard where a man dies is always 
left empty; it is never used for any work. It is a blank space, a 
zero space. But slowly, the daily life of the household spreads 
out like grass and occupies that space erased by death. 
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I lift the mat with a start: Am I sitting on the space left blank 
by death? 


5 


A herd of wild elephants had come to Baladarpat last night. 
Crouched on his feet on a broken wall near Bhalu’s house, a Hill 
Korba is laughing and telling us: “They destroyed our huts and 
ate all the corn.” 

He actually laughs as he tells us all that! His laughter is of 
the kind which can quickly turn into tears. It is the laughter of 
one who has realized that though he has lost everything, nothing 
has really been lost. His laughter is like a pure spring; it is like 
amrit flowing from a bright-faced young man sitting on a broken 
wall. 

“What will happen now?” 

“We'll go down and workas labourers, beg, to fill our stomachs.” 

He laughs again at our incomprehension. Is he a character from 
that Malvi folk-tale out of whose mouth harshringar falls every 
time he laughs? 

The moment we come out of the fields, we see small huts made 
of wood and mud, scattered like punctuation marks all over the 
endless rows of mountains. One punctuation mark down every 
slope. As if the space needs, every now and then, a wooden hut 
to rest in as it descends a mountain slope. 

I didn’t realize that Sukhuram had come and was standing next 
to us. He is the same Sukhuram who had, two nights ago, talked 
to us at the rest-house and had waved his arms about with such 
confidence. Now, under the flood-lights of the sun, he stands like 
a tame animal with his tail between his legs, waiting for our expected 
attack. What is the real self of Sukhuram, the man from the hills? 
Is he a brave young man, beating against a rock like a wave after 
having drunk mahua or is he a helpless man, abandoned on a 
deserted island of poverty surrounded by bright sunlight? 

“Dalang dalango...walk quickly...” I want to remind him of his 
arrogant self. But he starts walking mechanically. 
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“Dalang dalango...” 

We start down a footpath, drawn crookedly across the slope, 
as if we are walking on a-tightrope, towards Sukhuram’s home. 
He walks quickly, but he lacks the enthusiasm of the other night. 
His feet strike the footpath, but his mind is elsewhere. The sky 
is even brighter than before. The place is warmer in the sun. 
Someone’s voice crawls towards us from a hut on a distant slope. 
Sukhuram’s foot falls firmly on the ground, and then, before it 
is lifted again, it shakes a little in its place, like the stump of a 
tree whose roots have been shaken a bit. 

“Dalang, dalango...” 

Sukhuram’s hut has two entrances. One leads into the household 
of his first wife, the other into the kitchen of his second wife, 
the household of Choori. I enter Choori’s room. Everything is peace- 
ful inside. Her anklets clash against each other. Someone outside 
points to a hut in the valley and asks, “Whose is that?” 

Bhalu replies in an authoritative voice, “No, Sahib, that is not 
ours; that belongs to the Nagesias. Not to us.” 

Is Bhalu telling us not to accuse them of living in the plains, 
for they have not run away from their vanishing lives in the moun- 
tains? 


6 


It seems as if we have been walking for centuries. Would we be 
able to walk across these hills and reach Harradipa? Three hills 
mean approximately ten-fifteen kilometres. The Patel doesn't speak 
at all as he walks over the stony and narrow footpaths cutting 
through the hills. He only looks at a bit of the path which lies 
before him and covers it, and then at the next bit and crosses 
it. Till, crossing the last bit left, he has covered the ten or so 
kilometres to Harradipa. But after walking on mountain paths and 
on the embankments of paddy fields, our feet have begun to ache. 
We feel as if each of us were dragging along with us another 
body in pain. On top of that, rain falls on us every NOW and then; 
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it laughs at us like a messenger bringing strange news, and then 
hides behind the mountains. 

As soon as we reach Harradipa, our feet refuse to move. The 
people of the village quickly bring two cots and place them for 
us under the shade of a tree. The Patel asks them to get us some 
water. They also fetch us something to eat. We have come to Har- 
radipa to see Khudiyarani’s temple. The priest is unwell. His son 
opens the door of the courtyard of the dilapidated temple which 
looks like a mud hut. There is a thatched roof on four wooden 
pillars in the middle of a small courtyard and right next to it 
is a small cell in which there is an idol carved out of black stone. 
This is not Khudiyarani. They had found the idol in a river and 
had installed it there. But even then the temple is Khudiyarani’s. 
Sacrifices are offered in that dark cell. Thousands of goats are 
slaughtered in front of the absent Khudiyarani. There is a pile 
of goat-heads in the cell. 

What a strange vision of life: isolated dwellings on mountain 
Slopes on one side, and heads of goats gathered like hail-stones 
in a dark cell on the other! Standing on one side, it is impossible 
to even dream of something different on the other side. 

We stop to rest in the village of the Hill Korbas built by the 
administration. It is difficult to tell from this village that it has 
been built by a unique people who build only a hut or two on 
a mountain slope, and whose huts, in the infinite expanse of space, 
seem like fish which come to the surface for a few brief moments 
to take a breath only to vanish again in that vast space. There 
is a world of difference between this planned settlement and the 
settlements of the Hill Korbas on the mountain slopes. The men 
of the village have already left for work. 

We sit on a cot outside a hut in the drizzle. Hill Korba women 
come and stand close to the wall. Naked children wander through 
the lane which has houses on both sides. One middle-aged man 
has not gone to work. We are of no use to him. He sometimes 
casts a glance over our questions. And then, at that very moment, 
I see her! The one I have seen so often in books. The same Jean 
Hebuturne whom Modigliani had captured on his canvases in Paris 
years ago. The same long face, the same bright eyes, the same 
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shy sensuousness. Today the same Jean stands before me! She 
holds her child in one arm, and with her free hand, she holds 
a bidi between in her lips. One of her breasts is hidden behind 
her child’s head, the other is casually but gracefully draped with 
a green saree. Her face seems to flicker in the smoke from her 
bidi and glows like a cluster of fireflies under a hill in a shower 
of rain. | 

The road we have to take on our return journey seems to meander 
before us through two green mountains. We still have to walk 
many kilometres in the rain and carry the memory of that image, 
flickering in the light of fireflies, across the hills. 


7 


At last, the rain has mercy upon us. Unlike the last few days, 
it doesn’t rain on the way, instead the rain sends the sun to ac- 
company us and goes down to the valley to wait for us. We have 
to leave the jeep near a mud hut and walk for a long time to 
reach a village of the Hill Korbas—that is, if a place, where huts 
are built at distances of at least a furlong from each other and 
are hardly visible to each other, can be called a village. 

We lose our way as we walk. Even though there is only one 
footpath, it laughingly meanders away from us and disappears 
into the fields. Luckily there are some peasants, men-women- 
children, who are harvesting their field. There are a few Hill Korbas 
amongst them. The young boy who is accompaning us keeps as- 
suring us, for a long time and over a long distance, “We'll be 
there soon!” Finally, we do reach a village of the Hill Korbas. 
A village, that is, a place where there are a few huts on hills that 
stand shoulder to shoulder and a few fields of corn! As soon as 
we enter a hut, it begins to rain hard. At that moment, I notice 
that we are actually sitting high up on the slope of a huge mountain. 
Spread in front of us is a green valley which seems to be covered 
by a white sheet of rain. Beyond ‘the valley, mountains begin to 
rise again. The strange magic of the enclosed verandah can be 
seen here too. Though filled with lots of people, it doesn't seem 
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crowded. In addition to a door, a small window is also open. 
Bushels of corn and traps to catch rabbits hang from the wooden 
roof. A few arrows too hang on the walls. Many Hill Korbas, their 
chests bare, stand with us and watch the rain as it comes down 
the mountains and is then swept up again by the wind. Sometimes 
the depleted forests of the valley peep through the softly falling 
rain. Once these forests had a variety of animals, now only wild 
elephants live there who somehow manage to pass the day so 
that at night they can devour fields of corn grown with such labour 
on the slopes. 

Did I write somewhere above, that there were a few arrows 
hanging on the walls? 
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ARRIVAL AT RUMTEK 


The first thread of mist 
rises ever so slowly 

like smoke from a joss stick 
moving up from the altar. 
The mist in the Valley 

the smoke from the hearth 
laughter in homesteads 

the growl of the sheep dog 
on the cobbles outside. 
Women with basketed 
babes on their backs 

the chatter of women 

the burden of women 

with firewood hoisted 

over their shoulders, 

the infants pouched 

so snug on their backs. 


As mist curtains part 

a monocle lake 

eyes you intently. 

A kingfisher darts 

like the flash of a comet 
the kingfisher dives 

like the fall of a star. 
The clink of the bridle-bit 
tinkle of harness bells 
the twitch in a mule’s ear 
what has he heard? 

The wind has already 
told it to the pines. 


At the turn of the hill, 
wind in the prayer flags, 
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red robe of the lama 

against the monastery’s gold. 
Bare feet on the flagstones 
how cold are the flagstones! 
Hands on the prayer wheels 
Gold frescoes of demons 
They are very old demons 
worshipped by Naropa 

and by Millarepa 

stylised tigers in laquer. 
Though the face is grotesque 
the heart is benign. 


The smell of yak-butter 
has curdled its way 

into every dank crypt. 
Dark is the chapel 

the wick in a butter-lamp 
splutters fitfully 

the incense from joss sticks 
ascends from the altar. 
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AT THE KAKBHUSAND LAKE 


Blue as the sky-dome is the lake 

Still as the sky-dome is the lake. 

No wheeling kite to stain with shadow 
the eye of the meditating lake. 

No breath of wind, no stir of leaf. 
There is no leaf. 

No smoke from any slate-roofed hearth. 
There is no hearth. 

Silence unsullied by a word. 

A watchdog peering in the lake 

starts at the shadow of a bird 


Kakbhusand comes wheeling in; 

the raven-god speaks to the crags. 

The silence cracks like crystal now. 
The raven-god was Rishi once, 
absorbed a rival Rishi’s curse, 

turned crow and flew to Mount Sumeru. 
the mountain with the peaks of gold 
(at dawn and dusk all peaks are gold) 
perching himself on Kalptaru, 

the wishing tree he took a vow 

to sing the praises of Lord Rama. 

So let us fold our hands and bow. 
The raven-god was Rishi then. 

The raven-god is Rishi now. 


Dawnlight had spoken to each stone. 
With noonlight, shadow, colours change; 


the landscape speaks with different tones. 


A mineral flash catches the eyes, 
salt and iron raise their heads 
mountain and moss stand oxidized. 
Mist-veiled, the bird-god disappears. 
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The mist is thinner than a veil, 

the grass is thin and sparse as moss, 
the first clouds just a tinge of grey, 
first drizzle just a moistened touch, 

a cold and thin-as-needle spray. 

The absence of the lord of crows 
means wire-thin rain and thicker sleet: 
premonitions of coming snows. 
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OVERLOOKING THE DAL LAKE IN WINTER 


Through a glassy distance 

and a haze of cigar smoke 

I notice that man 

say something very bright. 

I could not hear what he said, 
but saw the luminous response 
in your eyes 

and a procession of feelings 
walk across your face. 
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THIS SIDE OF THE BANIHALS. 


It has everything which the valley has 
the same poplars 

with bird nests that look 

like muscular knots, the long 

twilights like the endless kiss of lovers; 
and at night, a sky 

black as the eyeball of Ishtar 

with stars emblazoned on it 

searing in their brightness. 

It has a river, canals, 

and low hills that define a landscape. 
All it needs are a few heraldic signs, 
the lake mist, like the breath 

of a fabulous monster 

blowing into your face, 

the chinar with its coat of mail 
clanking on the ground 

scale on bronzed scale. 
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JAISALMER PROPHECIES 


During twilights the yellow stone will glow 
So soft the tint one will not know — 

if it reflects or exhales an inner light. 
People living under different blights 

will be drawn to it, a drunk muleteer 

or a flockless, feckless son of a P17; 
straying from his dhani, a vagabond 

a camelherd looking for saltlick or pond. 
And while they toil over scrub and boulder 
the Jaisalmer amber stone will smoulder — 
a mount of sulphur during day, whereas 
under the moon it will glower like topaz. 


The Vishnoi will guard the black buck where it stands 
and save the peacock from marauding hands. 

At the Jain temple the pujari will unfold 

a tale he has for a thousand years told : 

how Ghori’s iconoclastic hordes 

hacked at the idols and blunted their swords; 
how when the despot had returned to Ghor 

the gods were exhibited as before, 

plastered in the temple frieze once again, 

their noses chopped, elbow and shoulder maimed. 
He’ll talk of the guardians, the cobra and his wife 
gliding to the temple roof during a strife. 

In ‘71 they did not come down 

till the war was over, and thus saved the town. 


As time rolls by, you don’t have to be told 
the golden city won't be paved with gold. 
Urchins will scamper here and goat kids bleat 
and camels pad along the cobbled street. 

A haveli front, that intricate fretted face 

will look like carved wood, like filigreed lace. 
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Mirages will throng to it, levitate, fly 
past the white of the day’s and the desert’s eye. 


When stars sing to themselves and meteors flare 
they commune with each other, these lovers rare. 
The town will weave a context for the desert 
the desert spin a context for Jaisalmer. 


Watch towers on both flanks of the desert will be manned 
by soldiers on the lookout, spyglass in hand 

for shadowy intruders, when all they'll see 

is perhaps some lone, intruding whiff of sand. 


PAINTINGS OF 
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THE REFUGEES 


BY 


ABDULLAH HUSSAIN 


Translated From Urdu 


¥ 
Mohammad Umar Memon 


I am a refugee from the world— 

Chateaubriand 
Anevent occurred thirty years ago and brutally took hold of Aftab’s 
life. This is the story of that event. Events don’t occur in a void, 
but are related to the great unknowns that flank them on either 
side. Human life, too, is a continuum. For, although we can measure 
an individual life within a definite time span, we cannot separate 
it from the flow of time. And just as man’s greatest asset is the 
duration that is his life, so the essence of a story is the event 
on which it is based. This story, too, derives its meaning from 
just two days in Aftab’s life. That some thirty years separate those 
two days is quite another matter. 


20 June 1940 


It was well past the noon hour but the heat hadn’t let up at all. 
The sky, a crisp bright blue in another season, was a blazing sheet 
of silver now. One couldn’t even look up. 

Shaikh Umar Daraz and his son had just performed the midday 
prayer in the mosque and got up from the prayer mat. On one 
side along the wall his boots lay on their sides, soles nestled against 
each other, with his khaki sun hat thrown over them. Shaikh Umar 
Daraz bent down, picked up his possessions, and started out. His 
son walked to the outer courtyard where he had left his sandals, 
sat down at the edge and began slipping them on. 

Before leaving the mosque, Shaikh Umar Daraz wet his large 
square handkerchief under the tap, wrung it out thoroughly and 
threw it over his head. Over the handkerchief he fixed his sun 
hat rather carefully. The white kerchief was about the size of a 
small towel and conveniently came down over the nape of his 
neck and ears, though on the forehead it sort of flapped an inch 
or so above the eyes. If you looked at it casually, you might even 
think the hat had a fringe stuck to it. 

Shaikh Umar Daraz’s skin was a healthy pink. His face reminded 
one of those sepia photographs in which British colonial officers 
sporting knickerbockers or breeches, their heads covered with hand- 
kerchiefs and hats in a similar fashion, were photographed against 
a background of tropical jungles or sun-scorched deserts. Even 
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the expression on his face was the same—as if he didn’t belong 
to his immediate world and lived comfortably away from it, like 
those colonial officers. 

Of the travels of his youth just these two mementos remained 
with Shaikh Umar Daraz: the fringed sun hat, and that far away 
look in his eyes. Below his face he was just an ordinary man: 
clad ina while shalwar-kameez suit anda pair of boots. Occasionally 
during winters, though, he would slip on a pair of khaki breeches 
and full boots. But then, instead of mounting a horse, he would 
hop on his bicycle and ride to work, or, if it were evening, stroll 
down to his grain fields, ostensibly to inspect them all the way 
twirling his walking stick with a flourish. 

As father and son stepped out of the mosque compound, a gust 
of hot wind slapped their faces. “Aftab,” Shaikh Umar Daraz said, 
“you go on home. I’m going out to the fields. I’ll be along soon.” 

“Now?” The boy was surprised. 

“Yes. I have something to take care of.” 

“I'll come along.” 

“No. You go on home. The wind is awfully hot.” 

“I'll fetch a towel,” the boy insisted. “Please let me come along.” 

Shaikh Umar Daraz looked around uncertainly for a moment, 
then decided it was all right for the boy to come along. “But make 
sure you wet the towel well,” he shouted at the boy who in the 
meanwhile had sprinted off to the house. 

Minutes later the boy returned, his head and face covered with 
a wet towel. The two started off. The dry, white walls in the alleys 
shimmered in the sun. The hot wind would blow in, hit the walls 
and bounce back like a ball of fire. The pair quickened their pace 
and soon came out of the complex of alleyways. A single thought 
occupied their minds: to get out of the city as fast as they could 
and hit the blacktop highway where you at least had some large 
Shady trees. Within about ten minutes they had walked to the 
city’s edge. 

A hot, shimmering desolation enveloped the city. Although it 
was a district headquarters, the city was marked bya simple peasant 
ambience. Only the presence of a, bazaar, a hospital, the Friday 
congregational mosque and idgah, a district court, a cinema, a 
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horse-show ground, an assembly place, an intermediate college, 
and two high schools set it apart from a qasba-town. A twen- 
ty-minute walk in any direction from the centre of the town and 
one would be out of the city limits and in a countryside of open 
spaces and farmland. 

Coming to the Grand Trunk Road, the father and son felt a 
bit relieved. Tahli and sharin trees bordering the highway provided 
a welcome refuge from the heat and glare. Their dense shade some- 
how filtered out the heat from the scorching summer wind. They 
had barely walked a few paces down the highway when a tonga 
came up from behind and stopped beside them. “Come Shaikh-ji, 
hop in,” the coachman said slapping the front seat to wipe it clean 
of dust. “You’re headed to your fields, I guess?” 

“Yes, Qurban,” Shaikh Umar Daraz said, “but you go on. It 
isn’t much of a walk really.” 

“ All the same, hop in. The carriage is all yours.” Qurban climbed 
down from the tonga and respectfully stood beside it. 

There were two other passengers in the tonga already: a peasant, 
settled in the front seat, and his wife, all bundled up in a white 
flowing sheet, behind him. Shaikh Umar Daraz climbed up and 
occupied part of the front seat, and a happy Aftab jumped into 
the rear next to the woman. The woman flinched, squirmed to 
the corner of the seat, leaving some empty space between the boy 
and herself. Qurban, balancing himself with one foot on the foot-rest 
and the other planted firmly on the floor of the cab, urged the 
animal to move again. 

“Shaikh-ji is our provider,” Qurban said, seemingly to the 
peasant. “We live by his kindness.” 

Here and there the sun had burned holes into the highway and 
a thick, molten tar oozed from them. Every now and then the 
wheels of the tonga would land in one of these potholes, come 
out laced with the tar, and leave a long, tacky black trail behind 


them. 
“Shaikh-ji works as Head Clerk to the Deputy Sahib,” Qurban 


proudly enlightened the peasant. 
Duly impressed, the peasant looked at the strange man sitting 
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next to him, gathered his sarong respectfully and shrank to the 
corner of the seat. 

“It’s a scorcher, Shaikh-ji,” Qurban continued. “The poor animal, 
it can’t speak, but it feels the heat all right. He’s dearer to me 
than my own children. But what can I do, I have to fill my stomach 
somehow.” 

Shaikh Umar Daraz nodded and said, “That’s true. Qurban.” 

About a quarter of a mile down the highway, Qurban stopped 
the carriage. Shaikh Umar Daraz and his boy got down. From 
this point, the way to their cropland was mostly narrow dirt trails 
snaking through the fields. 

The older man patted the horse’s back and said, “You've got 
a fine animal, Qurban.” He kept looking at the gorgeous animal, 
while caressing its body. 

“If I'd my way, Shaikh-ji, I would never let him off my front 
steps,” Qurban proudly said, “but I have to fill my stomach some- 
how.” 

Qurban raised his hand to his forehead to say goodbye and 
made a clucking sound to urge the animal on. 

“Father, do you own this tonga?” Aftab asked. 

Shaikh Umar Daraz laughed. “Qurban was just being nice. You 
see, I had him released from police custody the other day.” 

“Had he beaten up someone?” 

“No. He was talking to his horse the idiot!” 

“Talking to his horse?” 

“Yes. You see, the war is on. And Hitler is our enemy.” 

“Father, do you think we will win the war?” 

“Who knows? Things don’t look good.” 

They would stop briefly under an acacia or an ancient peepul 
along the trail to shield themselves against the relentless sun and 
then they would start on again. The last wheat had almost all 
been gathered and the parched fields, scarred and crusted by the 
sun, rolled out to infinity. The gusts of scorching wind would 
blow away the few remaining dried wheat stalks lying randomly 
in the stark fields. The monotony of the sun-drenched white 
landscape was broken only by the solitary green of an occasional 
hayfield, which also served as a reminder that the area was not 
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a wasteland after all. The farmers had now begun to gaze at the 
sky in the hope of seeing rain clouds. 

Onsummer afternoons, Aftab found two sounds very comforting: 
the screeching of a kite flying high in the sky and the soft, sonorous 
cooing of a mourning dove. The latter invariably made him want 
to withdraw to a quiet corner and listen to it uninterruptedly. 
For the dove’s music was permeated with the dead stillness of 
the lazy summer afternoons and soothed him in the gentlest of 
ways. On the other hand, the screech of the high-soaring kite always 
filled his youthful imagination with distant thoughts. 

“Father,” the boy said, “why do you finish the dua so quickly?” 

“Do I? Whatever do you mean?” 

“You barely raise and join your hands and run them quickly 
over your face.” 

“That's already long enough.” 

“What do you ask God for in so short a time?” 
“Forgiveness.” 

“For what?” 

“Sins.” 

“You commit sins?” 

“Oh, come on now. I don’t on purpose, but sometimes maybe 
do without wanting to. Just happens...” 

“And you don’t know about it?” 

“Sometimes I don’t, but sometimes I do.” 

“How can that be?” 

“Oh, well, man is an erring being.” 

“Does mother also commit sins?” 

“Maybe. But surely less frequently than I do.” 

“When she prays, she prays for a long time.” 

“That's her habit.” 

“Is it a good habit to pray?” 

After a prolonged silence Shaikh Umar Daraz said in a feeble 
voice, “Perhaps.” 

The boy continued, “You only pray for forgiveness?” 

“Yes.” 

“And mother, what does she ask God for?” 

“That, you must ask her.” Shaikh Umar Daraz looked at his 
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son and smiled. “Young man, you do like to badger me with ques- 
tions. You'll make a good lawyer when you grow up.” 

That made the boy’s thoughts take off on a different tangent: 
What would he want to be when he grew up? 

“Father, you had run off to Bombay—is that right?” 

“When?” Shaikh Umar Daraz flinched and looked at his son. 

“When you were young,” the boy looked up at his father tri- 
umphantly. “Mother told me all about it.” 

A smile quivered on the older man’s lips. “Yes,” he said, “I 
did.” 

“You were very young then?” Aftab asked. 

“I was a young adult then.” 

“How old is a young adult?” 

“About twenty, twenty-two years.” 

“And just a plain young man?” 

“I'd say about eighteen, maybe twenty.” 

“So is a twenty-year-old a young adult or just a young man?” 

“Damn it, you'll surely become a lawyer,” Shaikh Umar Daraz 
said as he smiled again. 

“You had run off to become a movie actor?” 

Suddenly, for the first time, the older man’s colour changed. 
It was as if his son had pierced the thin, invisible membrane on 
the other side of which he lived in his world of terrible solitude. 
But this was not the colour of worry; if anything, it betrayed a 
distant emotion that had surprised him with its sudden, inexorable 
closeness. 

The boy, getting no answer, lifted his face to his father, but 
the shimmering sun flooded his eyes. 

“Mother told me,” the boy said, “that you’d gone off to become 
a movie star.” 

“That's true.” 

“So did you?” 

“Well, yes. I did work in a movie.” 

“Did it show in our hometown?’ 

“Oh well, in those days only a couple of big cities had movie 
theatres.” 

“What did you play?” 
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“A soldier.” 

“Like a police constable?” 

“No. An army soldier.” 

“So, did you fight in a war?” 

“A big one. Between the British and the Muslims.” 

“Where?” 

“Up in the hills in the deserts.” 

“Are there hills in a desert?” 

“In some, yes. This sort of terrain is ideal for battles. I had 
a white stallion.” 

Suddenly the boy had the feeling that his father was now not 
just answering his questions, but also taking a lively interest in 
the conversation which he had deftly veered toward things closer 
to his heart. And that made the boy very happy. This strange, 
wordless communication dispensed with even the need to know 
on whose side the father had fought. The boy knew, as certainly 
as his own being, that his father had opted for the role of a British 
cavalry man. 

Finally the boy asked, “Who won?” 

“We did, of course. But the Muslims, too, put up a good fight. 
It was a fascinating script. The movie cost hundreds of thousands 
of rupees. That's like millions today. Our costumes came straight 
from England. A hundred and twenty horses were bought. They 
were later sold back, though. But those were gorgeous animals. 
Each had its separate groom. The white charger I was given was 
a real thoroughbred. I never saw a nobler animal. The first time 
I ever rode him, he bore me with such spontaneity and ease, as 
though we had known each other for a lifetime. I had him for 
a whole month. For the whole of that month nobody else ever 
dared touch him. For a full thirty days...” Shaikh Umar Daraz 
suddenly stopped, as if savouring a fond memory. “For a full 
thirty days I alone owned that animal.” 

Aftab’s mind had stopped straying. He had been imagining the 
whole scene. 

“Did they use rifles in the battle?” Aftab asked with visible 
impatience. 

“Yes, We started out with guns. Then when the armies began 
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to fight hand-to-hand we threw away our rifles and drew our 
swords.” 

The boy didn’t realize that sometime during the conversation 
both he and his father had stopped walking. With the montage 
of desert scenes, of hilly tracks, of the fierce battle between the 
British cavalry and the brave Muslims running, inexorably, through 
his mind, Aftab involuntarily raised the branch in his hands and 
wielded it a couple of times in the air like an accomplished swords- 
man. Shaikh Umar Daraz stretched his hand and took the shisham 
branch from Aftab’s hand. The boy lifted his head and looked 
straight into his father’s eyes, even though the shimmering sky 
still dazzled him. Before him was the same bright face with its 
sharp, sculptured features, but flushed with the heat of some un- 
controllable inner excitement. It was as if the thin shisham branch 
had changed, the moment it came into the older man’s hand, into 
a sharp-edged sword, its point having pierced the membrane 
separating the two. 

Shaikh Umar Daraz was standing right beside a dead, stunted, 
leafless acacia. A few round, dried-out limbs poked randomly into 
the air. 

“Imagine it to be a horse,” Shaikh Umar Daraz suddenly leapt 
into the air and landed straight on one of the limbs, mounting 
it as if it were some charger. He raised his left hand in the air 
to take hold of the imaginary reins, and with the other started 
whirling the “sword” all around him with dazzling agility, his 
eyes shining with awesome brilliance. He seemed to be in the 
thick of battle, cutting down enemy soldiers by the dozen. “And 
now my horse is wounded...it falls,” he shouted as he quickly 
dismounted, but the frenzied movement of his arms continued 
unabated. 

That was the most bizarre scene. In the dead stillness of a sun- 
swept afternoon, in the middle of a parched field, a man wearing 
a fringed sun hat, his arms and legs outstretched, was brandishing 
a thin shisham branch with painful concentration, kicking up storms 
of blinding dust. A couple of fields away a few village brats, driving 
their buffalo home, momentarily stopped to watch this comic sight. 
But for the little boy, who stood close to the sword-swishing man, 
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the scene was all too sublime; it certainly wasn’t ridiculous. 
Oblivious to himself, and with total absorption and wonderment, 
the boy watched his father who, standing beside his dying horse, 
attacked the enemy soldiers to the right and left of him, behind 
and in front of him, making short work of them with his shining 
sword. His eyes glowed with animal fierceness and his body moved 
with uncommon alacrity, as the sword swished and struck the 
air. 

The towel had rolled down Aftab’s head and was dangling from 
one shoulder. In that instant the boy was impervious to everything: 
to the incandescent, blinding glare, to the scorching heat. Pure 
human emotion and animal passion had come together in that 
instant—an instant in which every boy comes to recognize, un- 
mistakably, his father in the man before him, regardless of whether 
the two are joined by blood. What is important, what counts, is 
the man’s ability to capture fully the boy's attention. 

But those moments flew away as fast as they had come. 

Shaikh Umar Daraz abruptly stopped thrashing his sword about, 
thrust the slim shisham switch back into his son’s hands, and 
laughed gently. He had broken into a fine sweat, and beads of 
perspiration rolled down his face. He picked up the sun hat which 
had fallen on the ground with one hand and with the other dried 
his face on the handkerchief. Then he carefully spread the kerchief 
back on his head, over which he fixed his hat, and started to walk 
on again. The shisham branch had turned back into a mere switch 
in Aftab’s hands. Its thinner, flayed end had even broken off. Within 
those few short moments the boy had stolen a fleeting view of 
a wondrous, expansive world where the days didn’t burn, nor 
did the nights strangle. His heart was suddenly like a bird—soaring 
uninhibited into urc! artered space. 

In a corner of ten acres of irrigated land stood a well shaded 
by tall, dense trees. Aftab had already counted all those trees many 
times over. He knew trees didn’t grow so fast as to increase their 
number in a matter of days, but he still would count them each 
time he came to their cropland. There were eighteen dharaik trees, 
four big sharins, a single one of jamun, and two tahlis. So dense 
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was their shade that the sun never managed to penetrate all the 
way down to the ground underneath. 

Father and son sat down on a cot lying in the shade and each 
drank a cup of refreshing ‘salted buttermilk. Then Aftab got up 
to go through his ritual. He would come to a tree, touch the trunk, 
count it, and then move to the next one and repeat the routine. 
Generally he would thread his way through the grove, passing 
by the left of one tree and the right of the next one. This made 
his trail a winding, snake-like one, which pleased him very much. 
Sometimes he would turn around after he had come to the last 
tree and loop his way back to the first, but without breaking the 
count. Then when he had returned to the first tree, he would divide 
fifty by two. This made him feel that he had completed a round, 
that the count was what it should be, but more importantly, that 
the invisible circle he had drawn around the trees would somehow 
protect and keep them green. 

In the meantime the sharecropper had come out of the hut, 
holding a hookah in his hand, and sat down near the cot on the 
bare ground. He began to tell them about the crops. 

Shaikh Umar Daraz’s face once again looked normal. He was 
lying on the cot, his head propped up on the pillow of his folded 
hands, gazing into the trees above. From his manner of responding, 
it was obvious that he was only half listening to the man. The 
sharecropper had become used to it. Unbothered, he went on talking 
to the older man. | 

That peaceful look of mild self-absorption on his father’s face 
generated a feeling of strength and fondness in the boy’s heart. 
It was as if a gentle secret had come to be lodged there. Kneeling 
on the ground and resting his elbows on the thick, low wall, he 
leaned over the well and peered deep into the cavity—way down 
to the mercury platter of water—to catch a reflection of his head. 
A few yellowed dharaik leaves floated on the surface. Soon the 
peculiar smell of the water—musty, cool, aged, but above all, per- 
meated by a sense of a certain past time (his grandfather had 
built this well)—began to rise up to his nostrils. Nothing, absolutely 
nothing, ever smelled like that. The boy, as if to retrieve that certain, 
long lost time from the bowels of the earth, emitted a medley 
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of sounds, some shrill, some heavy and hoarse, and listened to 
the well return them only as a volley of deep and muffled echoes. 

It was not an electric well; a pair of oxen pulled the rope that 
raised the water bucket to the ground level where it was emptied 
into the irrigation ditch. If he came at irrigation time, Aftab would 
himself drive the oxen, until his head began to reel. This afternoon, 
all was quiet at the well and the oxen quietly grazed on the fodder 
in one corner in the shade. Aftab got up from the well and walked 
over to the oxen. The cool, comforting smell of the well, which 
recalled his grandfather's image for him, still lingered in him. He 
also carried another presence within him, that of his old father, 
which now began to grow like a tiny drop of ink spreading out 
on a blotter. For the first time, the boy, barely ten years, felt the 
passage of ancestral time through his being. And it filled his heart 
with a certain uncanny satisfaction. 

The boy’s eyes fell on a puppy dog which had sneaked up on 
him from behind and was now standing at his feet. It was a pup, 
the colour of gold, and so tiny that it wobbled all over even as 
it stood. When the boy bent over to pick it up, it shrank back, 
yapping shrilly, and tumbled off to the wall and disappeared behind 
it. The boy followed the pup. Behind the wall he noticed the dog 
belonging to their sharecropper lying with her young in a hollow. 
The dog knew the boy. She cocked her ears once, and finding 
that her pup was safe, went on leisurely suckling her litter with 
her full teats sagging to one side. Only last week the boy had 
seen the dog with her ballooned stomach swaying from side to 
side, but it never occurred to him that she was about to give birth. 
He came to the hollow, squatted down at the edge and stared 
enraptured at the pups. He could see only four pups: three were 
black and white, busy attacking the dog’s full teats with their eyes 
closed shut, and the fourth, this gold-coloured one, that had just 
returned from its adventures outside the hollow and looked more 
outgoing than the rest. It had abandoned the teats and was strug- 
gling to climb up the dog’s stomach. The sharecropper’s son, seeing 
the boy’s utter fascination, grabbed the gold-coloured pup and 
stuffed it in the boy's hands. The pup began to yelp. The dog 

raised her head and growled a bit, then quieted down. The boy, 
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holding the pup against his chest, came to his father and asked, 
“May I take it home?” 

With half-opened eyes Shaikh Umar Daraz looked at the pup 
that was still making faint noises and said, “He’s so tiny. He needs 
his mother’s milk. Wait till he’s grown a bit.” 

The boy, still holding the puppy, returned to the hollow. Shaikh 
Umar Daraz dozed off for a while. His hands were still folded 
under his head. The sharecropper went on rambling between puffs 
of his hookah. The boy again sat back on his heels at the edge 
of the hollow and, supporting his chin on his hands with his elbows 
on his knees, returned to staring at the gold-coloured pup in quiet 
ecstasy. 

On the way back many thoughts occurred to Aftab, among them 
to remind his father that the latter had skipped his afternoon prayer. 
But that was nothing new. Shaikh Umar Daraz offered his prayers 
only when the fancy struck him; other times he’d be content with 
just being by himself, happily self-absorbed. The strange thing, 
though, was that whenever he put off his ritual prayers, he never 
felt the slightest remorse. On the other hand, if Aftab’s mother 
ever forgot to pray at the prescribed time, she’d be so upset that 
just about everybody would know about the incident. Only much 
‘later, after he had grown up, had the boy come to know that 
the state of being at prayer was the state of being happily self- 
preoccupied. 

The sun had begun its descent and the temperature had dropped 
some. As they passed by the green hayfields, a gust of fresh cool 
air would sweep over them. Many times during the walk home 
the thought occurred to Aftab to ask if that movie also had some 
pretty English memsahibs. He couldn't bring himself to, though. 
He was strangely aware that the incident, which only he knew 
about, had entered his heart surreptitiously, like a secret, and that 
he was never to let anyone in on it. If ever he broached it with 
anyone, the sense of a certain wholeness would be shattered forever. 
Many times he looked at his father to find his face still permeated 
by the same softness and serenity. 

On their return trek through open spaces along shaded paths, 
it didn’t feel so uncomfortably hot, but the moment they entered 
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the city, broiling heat and eddies of hot grit and stinging dust 
struck them with oppressive force. After the paralysing midday 
heat, the city was returning to normal activity. People—freshly 
bathed, neatly combed and clad in gauzy malmal kurtas—had 
sauntered out.of their houses and were now milling around in 
alleyways or crowding up storefronts. Circular Road was again 
busy with tonga traffic. An old, beat-up rickety bus zoomed past 
them, kicking up clouds of dust and sending a few bicyclists in 
front scrambling off to the sides. Dust particles, fired by the day’s 
heat, cut into Aftab’s body. A water carrier was squirting water 
along the edge of the street. 

Shaikh Umar Daraz bought Aftab an ice from a vendor and 
said gently, “Your mother doesn’t like dogs. She thinks dogs are 
unclean. Don’t tell her anything about the pup. I'll talk to her 
about it myself.” Then, after a pause, he added, “Let's go visit 
Chaudhri Nazir.” 

They turned into an alley, abandoning the path leading home. 

Chaudhri Nazir, Shaikh Umar Daraz’s childhood friend, emerged 
from the house wearing only an undershirt and a white sheet 
wrapped around his lower body. Aftab always found the man 
a bit too intimidating: not only was he the vice-principal of one 
of the two local high schools, but he also had this habit of talking 
to children with an air of unnerving seriousness. With Shaikh Umar 
Daraz, though, he appeared altogether relaxed, even informal, and 
addressed him as Shaikh-ji, sometimes as just Umar. With him 
he wouldn’t mind even laughing heartily, slapping him on the 
hand every now and then with great informal joy. 

Chaudhri Sahib led them into the small outer sitting room and 
later served them a sweet iced drink. A while later he started 
to pull energetically at the cord of the hand-operated ceiling fan 
and talk somewhat secretively but in a loud voice, his bespectacled 
face thrust slightly forward. This feeling of closeness and informality 
was reserved only for Shaikh Umar Daraz. Only with Chaudhri 
Sahib did the boy find his otherwise reticent father talk a lot, be 
perfectly at ease, and sometimes even break into gales of laughter. 

By now Aftab was quite beside himself with the heat. The cool 
drink brought rivers of sweat gushing out of his body. Suddenly 
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he wanted to leave this horribly stuffy room, dash off home, peel 
the clothes off his scalding body and throw himself under the 
streaming tap. 

“Jot down the file number,” Shaikh Umar Daraz said to Chaudhri 
Sahib. “Who knows, I might forget it.” 

The Chaudhri looked unbelievingly at Shaikh Umar Daraz. 
“Umar,” he said, “you have never forgotten anything in your whole 
life; how will you forget my file number?” 

“ All the same, write it down,” Shaikh Umar Daraz laughed gent- 
ly. “It might just come in handy.” 

The Chaudhri suddenly became silent and gave the other man’s 
face a deep, probing look. Shaikh Umar Daraz quickly turned his 
face around to look out through the open door. The Chaudhri 
extended his arm, put his hand over his friend’s and said in a 
concerned voice, “You're all right, Umar, aren’t you?” 

“I’m fine,” Shaikh Umar Daraz laughed. “I’m just fine.” 

The heat was now stinging Aftab and he was beginning to lose 
patience with Chaudhri Sahib, who was needlessly prolonging the 
conversation, asking after his father’s health over and over again. 
Finally, when the two got up and started out for home, Aftab’s 
heart began to pound fitfully, as if Chaudhri Nazir’s silent fear 
had somehow crawled into the boy’s heart where it was generating 
numerous other fears, large and small. Suddenly the boy felt he 
no longer wanted to go back home. Mother would be sitting on 
the wooden prayer platform, he imagined, and Bedi would be 
filling the earthen water jars under the tap. But these thoughts 
failed to ease his heart. His mother’s voice kept hammering away 
at him. “Your father would have been a magistrate today,” she 
often said, “if only he hadn't wasted his time in his youth.” Adding 
a little later, “He has a brilliant mind. He just doesn’t pay attention. 
We don’t even make a penny from the land; the sharecroppers 
eat up everything.” 

His mother was a wonderful woman—forebearing and affable— 
and he loved her very much. Right now, though, the heat emitted 
by the closed alleyways was so oppressive that the boy was over- 
whelmed by the desire to get out of the steaming city once again 
with his father, walk down the shaded highway, then along the 
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cool, comforting hayfields, till they returned to the well. Abruptly 
an irrepressible desire arose in the boy’s heart to shout and ask, 
“Father, why did ’ you come back from Bombay?” But when he 
lifted his face, the stern look of his father unnerved him. 

At home it was exactly as he had imagined: in the small, brick 
courtyard, his mother was sitting on the low, wooden prayer plat- 
form, telling her beads in quiet absorption as her body swayed 
gently from side to side; and Bedi, done with sprinkling water 
over the bricks from which arose a soothing, moist, warm aroma, 
was now filling the water pots at the tap. Aftab went straight 
to his mother and sat down beside her on the platform. She patted 
him affectionately on the head and pressed him to her side. Shaikh 
Umar Daraz entered and greeted, “Assalamu alikum!” It was an 
old habit. Every time he entered the house he would say those 
words, even if no one were around. His wife threw a casual glance 
at him and greeted him with a slight nod of the head, still preoc- 
cupied with her beads. Shaikh Umar Daraz stood awhile in the 
middle of the courtyard, looking around blankly, and then quietly 
retired to the sitting room. 

The moment he was gone, Aftab hurriedly peeled off all his 
clothes and made a dash for the tap. The cold crisp water streamed 
over his body and tickled it. The boy began to shiver and scream 
with delight. The girl laughed at his ecstatic squeals and worked 
the hand-pump harder. A couple of minutes later Aftab’s body 
stopped shivering. He wet his head under the spout, sucked into 
the streaming water to catch a few cold gulps and choked over 
them, then stuck his head under the stream and with his eyes 
closed began to enjoy the cool sensation of the refreshing water 
flowing over his body. The dark, uneasy feeling that had earlier 
gripped him at Chaudhri Sahib’s had now completely disappeared, 
and he was feeling nicely hungry. He knew that after he had dried 
and changed, his mother would get up from the platform and 
bake fresh chapatis and they would all eat a hearty meal right 
here in the courtyard. He was happy. 

Daylight was fast ebbing away in the sitting room. Shaikh Umar 
Daraz, a creature of habit, would always leave the sitting room 
door and windows open in the evening. Today, he didn’t though. 
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In the stuffy, closed room he sat sunk in his rattan chair. Today, 
in fact, he hadn’t done anything according to his habit: he had 
neither taken off his sun hat and set it on the table, nor removed 
his boots, nor even turned on the table fan in the corner. Fat drops 
of sweat oozed out from under the hat’s fringe and flowed down 
over his forehead to the web of his thick, bushy eyebrows where 
they hung poised. For some time he sat motionless and quiet, 
as if exhausted from his long daytime trek through the summer 
heat, then, just as one suddenly remembers something, he removed 
the hat with both his hands and set it carefully down on the table. 
He dried the sweat off his skull and forehead with the handkerchief 
and then let it hang from the chair arm. Then, instead of bending 
down to remove his boots, he got up from the chair, walked over 
to the door opening into the house, closed the door and latched 
it noiselessly. He opened the wardrobe, took out his double-bar- 
relled shotgun and stuffed a pair of cartridges in the chambers. 
He put the rifle butt on the ground and lowered his ear directly 
over the round, dark barrels, as if straining to catch some elusive 
sound. Then he extended his arm, stuck his fingers into the trigger 
guard and pulled both triggers down forcefully. 


20 June 1970 


A little before noon a tallish man got down from the train at the 
railroad station, accompanied by a boy of about nine or ten. In 
facial features and gait, the boy bore a striking resemblance to 
the older man. They were father and son. The former, Aftab Umar, 
was a lawyer who practised in Lahore. He had come to this city 
with a single purpose in mind. 

The sun was spewing fire overhead and the gusting wind rose 
in blazing fire balls as it bounced off the scorched brick platform. 
To escape the sun, Aftab Umar snapped open his umbrella and 
quickened his pace along the platform, carefully keeping both him- 
self and the boy in the shade of the umbrella. Coming to the long- 
roofed porch of the platform he stopped, threw his attache case 
on the bench, yanked out a handkerchief from his trouser pocket 
and began drying his face and neck with it. Then he extended 
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his arm to do the same for his son, who flinched, jerked his face 
away, quickly pulled out his own handkerchief and used it instead 
to dry himself. Both unfolded their handkerchiefs, examined the 
lines left on them by sweat and dirt, and stuffed them back into 
their pockets. Aftab squinted in the glare on the platform. 

“When left here,” he said, “the station didn’t have this platform.” 

“Didn't the train stop here?” 

“It did. But the platform wasn’t here.” 

“Where did the train stop then?” 

“On the bare ground.” 

The boy, a bit confused, looked at the platform and asked, “So 
when was the platform built?” 

“A few years ago.” 

“You never saw it before?” 

“No.” 

Twenty years ago, a single peepul tree stood outside the station 
building—everything else was the sun above and the raw earth 
below. Now the space directly opposite the terminal was paved 
and lined by tall shishams. Standing under their shade on the 
ground covered with pollen-packed tiny white flowers were many 
tongas, too many to count. A half dozen private cars were parked 
in the small parking area reserved for automobiles. The cars, all 
except one, were being loaded and people, those who had just 
disembarked from the train as well as those who had come to 
receive them, stood near them talking animatedly, laughing, fanning 
themselves with a magazine or newspaper. Next to the area for 
car parking was a stand for scooters and bicycles. All these develop- 
ments had fundamentally altered the look of the railway station 
Aftab once knew. 

All at once a number of coachmen swarmed up to Aftab and 
the boy, each trying to offer his tonga for hire. Aftab looked intently 
at their faces, but failed to recognize a single one. Finally, he got 
into a tonga and said to the coachman, “Take us to a good hotel.” 

“Rivaz Hotel is the best. Very clean and quite close to the court- 
house. Gulnaz isn’t bad, either, but it’s got a bad name. Respectable 
people stay away from it. Sir, you look as though you don’t live 


here—right?” 
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The street was still the same—broken and riddled with potholes— 
but many new shops had sprung up on either side. It was almost 
noon and, despite the hot wind which had started blowing, all 
you saw around you was a surging sea of heads. Automobiles, 
scooters, tongas and bicycles crowded the street. Aftab took out 
his sunglasses, put them on and stared at every passing face from 
behind the cool lenses. He strained to recognize a single familiar 
face, but in the twenty-minute ride found none and began to doubt 
if he had spent the first twenty years of his life here. Twenty years 
ago, when he had left here, he had just finished his B.A. in the 
newly-opened college. He knew hundreds of people. Where had 
they all run off to, he wondered? It seemed as though the entire 
population of the city of his time had been physically lifted and 
settled elsewhere, making room for a population of strangers. 

Aftab was familiar with the Rivaz Hotel. But it was not the 
old, smallish, bungalow-style building he expected to see; a box- 
shaped, off-white, four-storey tall monster, with cement floral vines 
crawling along the windows, greeted him instead. 

A gust of mouldy smell, characteristic of entombed places, struck 
Aftab’s nose as he opened the door to his third-floor room. He 
quickly flung the window open. The rooms had all been built 
disregarding the prevailing air currents. In this season of hellish 
heat, Aftab marvelled at this architectural travesty. The hotel at- 
tendant, trailing behind them, had in the meantime checked out 
the light switch by flipping it on and off a few times and was 
now dutifully trying to get the ceiling fan to work. A couple of 
wires had perhaps come off loose in the fan’s regulator, which 
was covered with fly-specks. 

“Would you like me to bring up the meal, sir?” the attendant 
asked. 

“We'll eat downstairs in the hall...after a while,” Aftab said. 
“Could you bring us some iced water for now?” 

“Right away, sir.” 

“T think I'll take a bath,” Aftab said to his son as he took off 
his shirt. 

“Daddy, let me take a bath first.” 

“Tell you what. Let's slip on our shorts and take a bath together.” 
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Aftab opened the attache case and took out a towel, soap bar, 
comb, talcum powder, two clean boxer shorts, a big and a small 
one, and piled them all up on the bed. The room was furnished 
along modern lines. Two single beds, with a side table wedged 
in between, lay against a wall. The sheets were clean and a crisp 
white. The bathroom boasted of a shower, but the pressure was 
too weak to pump the water high enough for the shower to work 
properly. Water flowed down in a faint stream from the shower 
head and was collected below in a bucket with an enamelled mug 
set close beside it. Aftab gazed wide-eyed at everything, hoping 
to find at least one familiar object. He stepped back into the room 
and sat down on the bed. His son stood in the middle of the 
room with only his boxer shorts on, cooling himself under the 
ceiling fan. 

“Daddy, where was your house?” 

“There—” Aftab pointed in a direction. 

“Who lives in it now?” 

“God knows. I sold it before I left.” 

The attendant returned with a jug of iced water. It was an iron 
jug and its handle was riddled with reddish-gold welding marks. 
Both had a glass each and stepped into the bathroom. 

The marble chip floor of the dining room was messy with dried 
up gravy spots. Even though curtains had been lowered over the 
doors and windows, they didn’t help much against the attacks 
of pesky flies. They swarmed on tables, chairs, plates, on people’s 
arms and incessantly working jaws—just about everywhere. 
Gingerly, like an actor on his first appearance on an unfamiliar 
stage, Aftab entered the half-lit dining room. He briefly hesitated 
at the door and looked cautiously around, as if startled—becoming 
aware, suddenly, of an awesome loneliness crawling into the dead 
centre of his heart. 

They walked over to an empty table and sat down opposite 
each other. Quite unconsciously, Aftab found himself concentrating 
only on the middle-aged faces in the hall, as if hoping to retrieve 
in them a reflection of himself. Finding not even one that looked 
even vaguely familiar, he felt, instead of disappointment, a tremen- 
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dous sense of relief, as if some crushing load had been finally 
lifted off his heart. 

“Daddy, aren’t you going to tell me the story? Remember, you 
promised?” the boy reminded Aftab over the food. 

“Not now.” 

“When?” 

“When we go out for a stroll.” 

“At four o'clock?” 

“Yes, about that time. After the sun’s gone down a bit.” 

After they had returned from the dining room, the boy lay down 
on the bed and read his comic book for a while, then turned over 
and fell asleep. Aftab also tried to sleep, but couldn’t. He got up 
and walked over to the window. Opening out before him was 
a view of city’s busiest square at the busiest time of the day. People 
were returning from work; young men and women from schools 
and colleges. There was a messy ‘raffic jam. Seemingly, the passage 
of twenty years had left the square’s appearance intact. The same 
businesses were still around: three shoe shops, including Bata, a 
tailor’s shop, a dentist's clinic, a stationery store, and the cigarette- 
and-pan stall. The atmosphere in these stores hadn’t changed either, 
nor had the ambience of the streets where girls, crammed into 
tongas, most of them without their veils, were on their way home 
from school. Aftab had heard that an all-girls’ college had been 
opened there. This was his hometown. He had passed through 
this square countless times on his way to and from school, and 
then later as a college student. Hundreds of times in these very 
streets, he and his friend, Mustafa, had chased after the perky 
girls from the Government School who were always bundled up 
in their black burqas. A quarter of a mile down the street into 
the inner city was the house where he was born. Even today, 
if he climbed down the three flights of stairs of the hotel and 
took himself to the square, he could walk blindfolded to his house 
or, for that matter, in any direction, as though he had never left 
here. Between him and his city there were just these forty-five | 
steps. 

All at once he was overwhelmed by just such a desire: to climb 
down the flight of stairs to the square, remove his sunglasses, 
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look up old acquaintances among the milling crowd, shake hands 
with them, talk to them, and then push on to his house, or to 
Mustafa’s. Mustafa’s father might still be alive, he thought. 

Aftab took off his sunglasses for a second. The glare stunned 
his eyes. The traffic was thinning out in the square and the shops 
were closing one by one for the noon break. Within an hour the 
square will be deserted, he thought. 

Nothing, absolutely nothing in the city, now belonged to him. 
He was nineteen years old when he had got his B.A. and landed 
a job in the Government Secretariat at Lahore. A year later, during 
his mother’s sudden—and fatal—illness, he had briefly returned 
to his hometown to dispose of everything, house and all, and had 
then permanently settled down in Lahore in a new house outside 
the city in the Model Town suburb. He was still living in that 
house. After getting a law degree he had given up his old job 
and set up his own practice. Every year he would promise himself 
a visit to his hometown and childhood friends, some of whom 
dropped by now and then to visit him or to ask for a favour. 
They had all been married and had raised children. Mustafa had 
died in action in the 1965 Indo-Pakistani war and Aftab hadn't 
been able even to go visit his survivors and console them; managing, 
instead, a letter of condolence. When Iqbal, another friend, fell 
seriously ill, he had him brought to Lahore and admitted to Mayo 
Hospital. But in the past twenty years, he hadn’t once been able 
to travel these seventy miles to his hometown. How on earth could 
he now go and stand in the square? Standing in his hotel suite, 
the thought that he was now gone from this city for good hit 
Aftab with a chilling finality. 

“Daddy—” his son’s groggy voice called to him. 

Aftab turned around. “You're up?” 

“Imran’s daddy has bought a brand new chair.” 

“Oh. What kind of chair?” 

“A swivel chair.” 


“Is that so?” 
The thought of visiting his hometown had emerged so suddenly, 


so unexpectedly. Not even a whole day had passed. Farugq, his 
son, was playing with his friend Imran in their backyard. Aftab, 
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too, had come out into the yard after his shower and was now 
seated comfortably in a chair studying a brief. Nasrin, his wife, 
was sitting in the chair opposite him browsing through a magazine. 
Aftab removed his feet from his slippers and slowly put them 
on the ground, letting the cool grass tickle his soles. Once during 
his work he casually lifted his head and his eyes fell directly on 
his son. And the whole matter jelled in that single instant. 

Allhis thoughts became ineluctably focused on that frozen instant 
of time. In that instant much went swirling through his mind: 
It was 19th June today; tomorrow it will be the 20th. Faruq, his 
son, was ten years old, while he himself was reaching his fortieth 
year. Exactly 30 years ago he had been ten and his own father, 
forty. These uncanny resemblances, these striking harmonies be- 
came concentrated, inexorably, in that whirling instant which swept 
over him like a magic spell. Aftab became oblivious to the brief 
of the case due to start the next day lying open in his lap, his 
wife sitting opposite him, everything. He felt as if that instant 
was whirling round a pivot which drew him irresistibly towards 
it. Slowly it dawned on him that the pivot was none other than 
his hometown. 

Then and there, sitting immobile in the grip of that spell, Aftab 
decided that it was time he visited his hometown. He told his 
wife about his decision. She could understand his desire, but not 
why he should insist on dragging Farugq along in the miserable 
heat. But she didn’t fuss over it, thinking that, after all, his parents 
were buried there and that he had never once gone back. 

Aftab sent for his assistant and gave him instructions about 
the court hearings scheduled for the next day, 20th June. He talked 
Farug into accompanying him with a promise of showing him 
around his hometown and telling him a fascinating story once 
they got there. 

That night he couldn’t sleep a wink. His thoughts remained 
fixed on that instant, where time seemed to have hit a dead end 
and halted. As the night progressed, the thought that that instant 
was steeped in a mystery became a conviction. That mystery had, 
in fact, kept a part of his mind paralysed for thirty years. Perhaps 
the time had come to solve it! 
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“I tried it out myself,” Faruq said. 

“Hmmm.” 

“I mean the chair.” 

“You did?” Aftab said absent-mindedly. “You said it’s a swivel 
chair?” 

“Yes. It goes round and round,” Faruq explained, tracing circles 
in the air with his hand. “Yes, daddy, it does—round and round!” 

“Hmmm.” 

“What time is it?” 

“Four o'clock.” 

“Let's go.” Farug was impatient for the ‘fascinating’ story his 
father had promised to tell. 

“All right,” Aftab said, “let’s go.” 

It was getting on toward late afternoon but the city still hadn't 
fully snapped back into action; here and there, though, some ten- 
tative signs of life had begun to show: water was being sprinkled 
in places and shops were again opening, but it would be a while 
before the customers showed up. The only people who were there 
now were shopkeepers’ acquaintances and friends who regularly 
dropped in for an idle evening chat. 

Carefully huddled under the shade of the umbrella, both Aftab 
and Faruq walked into the bazaar. Aftab stared at some faces and 
for the first time recognized a few, vaguely though, just as one 
does trees and dwellings. What he thought he recognized were 
the timeless, anonymous faces of shopkeepers whom he had seen 
all his life glued to their storefronts. Some had visibly aged, with 
a pronounced grey showing in their beards, while the others looked 
strangely unaffected by time. None of them, however, paid any 
attention to Aftab. He walked through the bazaar unnoticed, hidden 
behind the anonymity of dark sunglasses and an umbrella. At 
the spot in the road where they had to take a turn towards Circular 
Road, Tunda—who sold spicy grilled sheesh kababs—was just set- 
ting up. On the front of his box-shaped stall lay the flat, rectangular 
open barbecue grill which he had filled with charcoal, but hadn't 
got going yet. Instead, he was scrubbing the dozen or so skewers 
with a piece of dirty rag. An old, beat-up small fan was set beside 
the grill which he used to blow on the coals with. Perhaps it was 
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the same fan, Aftab imagined, which Tunda had used twenty years 
ago. Shortly smoke will bellow out of the grill, he thought, carrying 
the appetizing aroma of roasting spiced meat, and bring otherwise 
perfectly satiated people scrambling out to Tunda’s stall. Already 
before the time for the sunset prayer a crowd could be seen milling 
around his stall and wouldn’t begin to thin out until it was time 
for the night prayer. Then, as the cry of the muezzin arose from 
the neighbourhood mosque, Tunda would wash the skewers in 
the large empty bowl in which he kept the spiced ground meat 
for the kababs and carefully put them away. Then he would empty 
the grill in the gutter, where a few coals, still red-hot under a 
layer of ashes, would die out hissing loudly and sending up clouds 
of smoke, put the grill back into the stall, lock up the stall and 
ymake for home. Although Tunda’s left hand was intact, his right 
had been amputated just below the elbow. In spite of the handicap, 
he did all his work alone. From the time Aftab was a mere child, 
he had always found Tunda perched on the platform of his stall, 
no bigger than a chicken coop, working away using one hand 
with a deftness and speed that defied description. Tunda was 
famous throughout the city for his delicious kababs. 

Suppose he were to take off his sunglasses, Aftab toyed with 
the idea, and install himself in front of Tunda and accost him, 
would he, Tunda, recognize him? Surely he would. Had he not, 
after all, from childhood right up to his late teens found himself 
twice a week standing in the crowd at Tunda’s stall waiting for 
his turn to buy a few sizzling-hot, crackling kababs smeared with 
peppery- hot onion sauce, which Tunda would wrap for him in 
a piece of newspaper, before dashing home with his mouth water- 
ing? 

Passing by the stall Aftab turned his head to look behind. Tunda 
was still busy scouring the skewers. 

By now the two had crossed the bazaar and reached Circular 
Road. The traffic was sparse, mostly tongas and bicycles; the ir- 
ritating dust had not yet begun to rise. They walked down Circular 
Road for a while and then, instead of following the curve, walked 
straight up and got on the path connecting the city’s centre with 
the Grand Trunk Road. This barely half a mile long stretch stood 
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in Aftab’s memory as a dusty, unpaved path which looked deserted 
even in day time. Not so now. It had been paved and an assortment 
of big and small factories had sprung up along both sides, with 
large bungalows wedged in between them. A completely new neigh- 
bourhood! Pools of stinking water, covered with mosquitoes, had 
formed next to the factories and residential houses. Aftab hurriedly 
strode out of the area. 

The moment they got on the Grand Trunk Road, Aftab felt as 
though time had suddenly reversed itself and then stopped, preserv- 
ing unchanged in its core a pristine vision of the world as he 
once knew it. And, today, still very much the child he once was, 
he had returned to play in that world. 

The open fields, the land, were still the same: ancient and familiar. 
The same shisham trees lined the road and swayed in the wind 
and provided, with their shade, a refuge from the scalding winds. 

Aftab snapped shut the umbrella, removed his sunglasses and 
put them back into his pocket. The glare no longer hurt his eyes. 
Off the road the landscape was dotted with the same old fields. 
Wheat had already been harvested and the parched fields looked 
mournfully sad in their stark nakedness, their surface riddled with 
dark rodent holes where freshly dug-up dirt was piled in tiny 
hills. Dry wheat chaff lay strewn all around the fields. These mouse 
holes, Aftab remembered, used to scare the daylights out of him 
because as a boy he had always thought they harboured vipers. 
Today he knew they were just mouse holes. He still couldn’t look 
at them without fear. He told his son to give them good clearance. 
Walking by a hayfield he bent down a little, broke a long green 
leaf and began to chew on it. 

That dead, ancient tree was still there in the field. Aftab stood 
a few feet from it and gawked at it; he couldn't believe his eyes. 
All along he had been thinking that when he got there chances 
were the tree wouldn't be there; and even if it were, he would 
have to look around quite a bit to find it—he was obsessed by 
the desire to return to it once again and narrate the whole story 
to Faruq right by it—but as soon as he had crossed over the tall 
hedge of bushes, what do you know, the tree stood right in front 
of him, immobile as a statue. Aftab took a few slow steps over 
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to the tree, and then extended his hands gingerly to toucha twisted, 
black branch, as if afraid that the merest touch would send the 
whole tree crashing down. But the tree had stood firm. Andalthough 
every single fibre in that tree had been dead and dry for a long 
time, its stiffness, its mournful spread and the tremendous force 
with which its roots gripped the earth had not changed at all. 
Even the line left behind by the stripped bark was in its place. 
It was as if the tree had become frozen in the moment of its death 
and become a permanent mark on the earth’s topography. The 
single thing that didn’t fit in Aftab’s memory of the tree was this 
new, awesome-looking shisham that had sprung up a few yards 
from it. After the incident thirty years ago, Aftab had stopped 
coming to their land. Later his mother had rented it out. And 
though he did come here once or twice as a young man, it was 
by chance; and then again he didn’t walk but bicycled down to 
it on the paved highway recently built by the District Board, the 
highway which passed by their well and went to Ahmad Pur Sharif. 

Aftab lifted his head and looked into the dense shisham foliage 
above. 

“Daddy, I'm tired,” Farugq said. 

Aftab wiped his son’s sweaty face with his handkerchief and 
said, “We’re almost there.” He ran his fingers through Faruq’s 
hair. 

“There, you can almost see it.” 

“Where?” 

“That grove of trees...can you see it?” Aftab pointed in the direc- 
tion of a grove of trees. 

ae Ci 

“There’s a well under those trees,” he said. “Around the well 
are many fields. Well, that used to be our land.” 

“But Daddy, I’m really tired,” Faruq said, whimpering a little. 

“It’s cool and shady down there,” Aftab said. “Come on, it isn’t 
all that far—really.” 

“Unh-nh-nh!” the boy whined. “The sun's killing me. I don’t 
want to go there.” He flopped down under the shisham. 

Aftab looked ardently at, and let his eyes linger awhile on, the 
familiar, dark, dense foliage of the grove a quarter of a mile down 
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the trail and felt its comforting cool touch on his sunburnt cheeks. 
The touch seemed so familiar, so recent he thought he must have 
been in the grove only a fortnight ago, catching his breath awhile 
in its shade. His throat was badly parched and a desperate longing 
arose in his heart to gulp down a bowlful of that refreshing salted 
buttermilk. Who lives there now?—he wondered, with a trace of 
confusion and anguish. 

“Daddy, let’s go back home.” 

That sensation of comforting shade suddenly vanished. Aftab 
walked over to his son and sat down beside him leaning against 
the shisham trunk. Then he said, “Son, let’s rest awhile here and 
then we'll go.” 

“Daddy, when will you tell me the story?” the boy said in an 
exasperated voice, tired of waiting. 

Aftab lifted his eyes and looked far into the bright sun. Way — 
down, the dead tree stood still in its stark nakedness, mutilated, 
terribly mangled—like a frightening nightmare. Aftab put his 
sunglasses back on and started to tell his son the story... that story. 

In a soft and collected voice he recounted for his son the event 
that had occurred thirty years ago and had paralysed his life since. 
The entire incident was fresh in his memory, and yet he couldn't 
begin relating it without a certain diffidence. He was having dif- 
ficulty talking about it; he felt as if something was buried deep 
inside the earth and he had to actually dig and pry it out of there. 
For a while he talked haltingly, as if trying to press disjointed 
events into a rational order but finding them too stubborn to connect, 
later his voice grew more confident and coherent as randomness 
coalesced into order, and each insipid detail became vibrant with 
life. His words formed into slithering links which closed in on 
him like a chain. He was speaking with flow and smoothness, 
the words flying out of his mouth like birds following the track 
of sound which terminated in a frozen moment of time. 

In that sun-soaked, broiling afternoon, sitting under that intrud- 
ing shisham, Aftab saw the dark, long tunnel of his life recede 
to reveal a tiny point of light at the other end. The speck of light 
gradually moved towards him and stopped right before his eyes, 
causing everything and every moment to ripple over Aftab’s skin 
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with remarkable tactile sensation. It felt as though the past thirty 
years had been suddenly divested of all meaning that not only 
time and life but even man’s own body had no significance at 
all before his inexorable memory—a memory that integrated one 
generation into the other and gave the world its sole meaning. 

Aftab raised his head to look at his enraptured son and ran 
his fingers through his hair, as if transmitting through touch the 
end of the chain. He had hit the end of his story. 

In relating that incident, Aftab had made one change: he never 
did reveal that the man with whom he had gone out on a stroll 
through the fields exactly thirty years ago, the man who had, on 
returning from the stroll, shot himself without uttering a word, 
was in fact his own father. He didn’t have the courage to let his 
son in on the secret; instead, he told him that the man had been 
a neighbour of theirs. 

The story told, both got up and started back. In spite of the 
blazing sun Aftab neither popped open the umbrella nor put the 
sunglasses back over his eyes, but kept walking into the sun, im- 
pervious to its searing heat and blinding glare. A crushing load 
was suddenly off his heart and his body felt strangely unstrung 
and weightless—weightless, but strong. And although his mind 
was empty of thought, his body vibrated with the feeling that 
this city of his childhood was still very much his own. These fields, 
these trees, these streets now alive with traffic, tongas and 
automobiles that zoomed past kicking up clouds of dust, the bazaars 
full of popsicle vendors and sellers of fragrant motiya garlands, 
the alleyways where women sat on their house fronts or doorways 
fanning themselves as they chatted with their neighbours, mouths 
thrown open from the deep heat, the children who tumbled and 
rolled and capered about in the dust as they played unbothered 
by the heat, the houses from which rose the sound of metal bowls 
striking against earthern water jars, or the pungent aroma of frying 
or sauteed onion or garlic spreading everywhere around—all these 
places and sights and smells Aftab felt, through an unbroken con- 
tinuous sensation, to be his own. He had left his hometown for 
good twenty years ago, but throughout that time and at no place— 
Lahore where he had settled down, the cities where he was obliged 
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to spend some time on business, and those other places which 
he had merely passed through—nowhere, absolutely nowhere had 
he experienced the state he was in now, the state in which one 
becomes oblivious even to one’s body. Although for thirty years 
his heart had remained numb, his body had shivered every instant 
with a nameless fear, as if somebody would sneak up on him 
from behind and grab him. Only now his body had stopped trem- 
bling and become light, every muscle in it perfectly unstrung, 
relaxed and calm, he was not even aware that he had a body. 
Only the heart was the seat of every sensation and knowledge. 
For the first time in his life, Aftab found out what exactly the 
two words “My hometown” meant, which he had so often heard 
people say. 

Sitting across a table from each other in the small front garden 
of the hotel, Aftab and Faruq were sipping Coke from chilled bottles. 
Condensation formed into droplets in the smudge marks left by 
their fingerprints and trickled down, cutting crooked pathways 
into the frosted surface. It was getting on toward evening. Beyond 
the three-foot-high garden wall, a second wave of traffic had started 
to funnel down the street. The time for the last evening trains 
was approaching and the anxious coachmen were crying, “Station! 
Anyone for the station!” People, freshly bathed, neatly combed 
and wearing fine malmal shirts, had come out of their houses 
for the evening stroll. Farug got up, walked over to the chair near 
the wall, reading his comic book. A little later, Aftab too got up, 
grabbed his Coke, walked over to his son and slumped down 
in the chair next to him. 

“So, did you like the story?” he asked. 

Faruq inattentively mumbled something and went on reading 
the comic in the fading daylight. A naked lightbulb burned in 
the hotel verandah, its light too far and too dim to do him any 
good. After a while, Faruq got tired, stopped reading, looked up 
and suddenly asked, “Daddy, are you going to write this story?” 

Aftab thought for a while and then said, “I might.” 

“Daddy, you could become the world’s greatest lawyer if you 


didn’t write stories.” 
“Ohi” Aftab broke into laughter. “Whosoever told you that? 
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“Mummy.” 

“Really? What does she say?” 

“Just that if Daddy didn’t waste his time writing stories, he 
could become the biggest lawyer.” 

Aftab laughed again and became silent. After a while he said, 
“Faruq,” he put his elbows down on the table, “shall I write this 
story? What do you say?” 

Again the boy emitted a faint, uninterested sound and began 
looking at the street. 

Aftab continued, “Tell me one thing.” 

“What?” 

“Why did the man kill himself?” 

“IT don’t know why.” 

“Come on. Think about it,” Aftab insisted. “Only when you 
tell me that will I write the story.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I myself don’t understand why the man shot himself.” 

The boy stared unbelievingly at his father, then turned around 
to look at the street, as if thinking. Both remained silent for a 
while. Aftab’s heart pounded violently. He shifted his weight on 
his elbows and lowered himself over the table. The same old fear 
his body knew so well began to return. 

Suddenly Farug turned around to look at Aftab. There was a 
strange glint in the boy’s eyes. 

“Perhaps he loved horses,” the boy said. 

The fog began to lift from in front of Aftab’s eyes and narrowed 
into a tiny bright dot of uncommon intensity. The dot slowly ex- 
panded into a large pool of light in the middle of which Aftab 
saw a shimmering white stallion galloping away. The sun poured 
over its body with such brilliance that the eye skidded off and 
could not behold it. Every muscle in the horse’s taut body was 
so firm, So prominent as though it had been carved out of granite. 
A rider was firmly mounted on the horse’s back, confidently holding 
the reins. The rider was outfitted in the white uniform of a British 
soldier, with a sun hat stuck on his head. He held a bared sword 
pointing to sky. With each gallop, the horse and the rider soared 
into space in such unison that it seemed they were a single body 
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which would jump across the length of the earth in one gigantic 
bound. In the ebbing light, still leaning on his elbows, Aftab stared 
at this scintillating picture of perfect beauty and harmony, until 
the fog rose again and obscured his eyes. The scene disappeared 
as fast as it had appeared, but it left in its narrow wake the 
knowledge that was the finest moment of his father’s life. 

It was getting dark: The momentary brightness was gone. In 
the crowding darkness something quite new had emerged. It was 
as though that swift-footed bright moment had left its dark shadow 
behind. Something was found, but something was lost too; some- 
thing was revealed, but something had also become forever hidden: 
“This city,” Aftab found himself thinking, “this city where my 
father had lived his whole life had finally lost its appeal to him. 
And here I am; I left it for good, only to return and be fully alive 
again. Anyway, what does it all mean?” 

The confusion that had been gnawing at his heart had certainly 
been removed. Or perhaps it hadn’t been. If there was anything 
he knew with certainty, it was this: he belonged here... 

It was night now. Street lights had come up. Faruq, his legs 
still resting on the low wall, was again browsing through his comic 
in the dim light of the electric pole in front. 

“Daddy,” Faruq said suddenly, “I'll go to America when I grow 
up.” 

Startled, Aftab looked at his son. The boy’s eyes were sparkling. 
Aftab stared at him for the longest time, then, somewhat casually, 
said, “Is that so?” 

“When I grow up I'll become a doctor. And then I'll go to 
America.” 

In the comic book that lay open in the boy’s lap, a gigantic 
black man was crossing the street with his giant-size strides, while 
a string of cars funnelled through his wide-apart legs. Faruq turned 
his face to look at the street again, his eyes still gleaming with 
an illicit, faraway look. 

A little later Aftab got up from the chair and looked at his 
son, as if contemplating whether to say something, but then said 
nothing. He left the boy in the garden and went into the hotel. 
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In the hall he stopped and looked around for a few moments 
and then slowly began to climb up the stairs. 

A few minutes later, Farug too decided to return. When he opened 
the door, it was dark inside. He jumped up and turned on the 
light. His father, still in his day clothes, his feet in socks and shoes, 
was lying stretched out on the bed. His arms were gently folded 
over his chest and his face was drenched in sweat. It was terribly 
hot and stuffy inside the room. 

“Daddy, shall I turn on the fan?” Faruq asked. 

Aftab opened his eyes and stared at the ceiling, as if trying 
to recognize it. “You may, if you like,” he said in a faint voice. 

“Daddy, I am hungry.” 

Aftab got up. He went into the bathroom, washed his face with 
cold water and dried it on a towel. Then, taking the boy along, 
he walked out of the room. 

“Daddy, when will we go back home?” 

“Early in the morning.” 

The two began climbing down the stairs to the dining hall. 
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for not discussing my subject in a scholarly way. What I am 

going to describe may be regarded as the impressions of a 
story-writer, who was born in an insignificant traditional town 
of this subcontinent; who lives in Lahore, perhaps the most im- 
portant traditional city, with its modern extension, in Pakistan; 
and who knows the major traditional cities like Delhi and Lucknow 
through the literary tradition of Urdu. I may not be able to show 
it in a scholarly way, but I have a feeling that there is something 
basically wrong with modern cities in the subcontinent. New Delhi, 
the capital of India is, no doubt, a well-planned city. Still, while 
strolling down its well-maintained avenues, streets and bazaars, 
I have a feeling akin to that of a character in an old story who, 
while visiting a newly-built palace, marvelled at its splendour and 
exclaimed, “Wonderful! All the wonders of the world are here 
except an ostrich’s egg!” Why should I have a feeling of this sort? 
As I ponder over it, I am reminded of Burh Shah Boola, a banyan 
tree in a street of Old Delhi, which is no longer there, but the 
legend associated with it still lingers in the memory of Old Del- 
hiwallas. It is said that the tree blossomed throughout the year, 
and tiny fruits, called barolian, dropped incessantly from its 
branches. A fakir, called Shah Boola, who used to lie under its 
shade, was in the habit of pelting the passers-by with these barolis. 
Once it so happened that a Prince fell ill. He was on the brink 
of death when he was brought to this fakir, who immediately 
called for a cup filled with oil and instructed the Prince to look 
into the cup. After the Prince looked into the cup, the fakir took 
the cup from him, drank the oil and died instantaneously. But 
as soon as he died, the Prince recovered and returned to his palace 
hale and hearty. 

I am also reminded of Kalkaji Ka Mandir, in an outlying locality 
of Old Delhi. It is an old temple with two red stone lions standing 
at the entrance. As stated by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in his Aasarus- 
sanadid, it is commonly believed that the place had been visited 
in the distant past by Devi Durga, who had gone there riding 
in a chariot driven by two lions. 


| have no pretentions of being a scholar, so I may be excused 
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And, suddenly, it dawns on me that what I miss in New Delhi 
are Burh Shah Boola and Kalkaji Ka Mandir. The vanished tree 
and the old temple, with their legendary associations, gave the 
old city of Delhi the aura of a typically Indian town, a town of 
the Indo-Pak subcontinent. In a traditionally evolved town of the 
subcontinent there must be a tree, which is more than a tree, or 
an old temple or a mosque, or a shrine with a legend attached 
to it, as it is with the shrine of Datta Ganj Bakhsh. It is said that 
once there was a flood in the river Ravi, which soon rose so high 
that it became a threat for the city. But it so happened that the 
moment the flooded Ravi touched the threshold of the shrine, it 
receded. That gave birth to a popular belief that the Ravi, while 
in flood, pays homage to Datta Sahib and never dares to enter 
the city, which has come to be known as Datta Ki Nagri. So, as 
I have said, a traditional city must have a tree which is more 
than a tree, or a shrine with a legend associated with it, or a well 
famous for its mysterious origins. 

In all its mohallas there should be a dilapidated house, with 
a rusted lock on its door and a mystery hovering around it, which 
no heirs will come forward and claim as their own. Such a tree 
or a building or a well with a legend associated with it, provides 
the people living there with a sense of wonder. It acts as a sign 
pointing to the unknown. In a traditional town, no matter if it 
is in India or Pakistan or Bangladesh, there must be certain points 
where the known suddenly comes to a stop, and there appears 
a turn which leads to the realm of the unknown. A traditional 
town in the subcontinent is never a purely known world. It must 
necessarily be a combination of the known and the unknown, it 
must have mysterious tales about its origin and development. 

Somewhere within the area covered by New Delhi, there was 
once a city known as Indraprastha, perhaps the first city on this 
piece of land. It was, as the Mahabharata tells us, a city surrounded 
by a trench as wide as the sea, and walls which were as white 
as fleecy clouds or the rays of the moon, and so tall that they 
soared upto the heavens. That foremost of cities stood adorned 
with palatial mansions with numerous gates, and was surrounded 
by gardens which hummed with the cry of peacocks and kokilas. 
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What a splendid city indeed! But it was not a purely man-made 
city. As the legend goes, it was planned by Vishwakarma, the 
God of Architecture. A traditional city is rarely a purely man-made 
phenomenon. It might well have been founded by a Raja or a 
Nawab, but some legend elevates it to a plane where, developing 
an association with something unearthly, it seems to touch the 
mysterious borders of the unknown. 

Long after Indraprastha vanished, came people from Muslim 
lands. They brought with them an ‘unknown’ which had the stamp 
of a different metaphysics. That is why in different traditional cities 
of the subcontinent, two differently coloured ‘unknowns’ flourish 
side by side, and occasionally merge into each other. 

But, the Britishers brought with them an outlook which had 
no regard for any kind of the ‘unknown’. A sense of other-worldli- 
ness was foreign to them. Therefore the concept of a city they 
gave to us, or rather which they imposed on us, was based on 
a concept of reality which did not recognize what lay beyond reality. 
Truly speaking, the fall of Delhi in 1857 was not merely a fall 
of the capital of the Mughal Empire or the newly emerged head- 
quarter of the freedom-fighters. It was also the fall of the traditional 
city of the subcontinent. 

At that time in Delhi there was a poet known as Ghalib, who 
took the fall of traditional Delhi to heart, experienced its agony 
with his total being, and attempted to record it with all its details 
in his letters to his friends. Every letter of Ghalib, written during 
those fateful days, is a painful account of the demolition of the 
havelis, the bazaars and the mohallas of the city. He witnessed the 
destruction and wrote to a friend that all the main signs of the 
city had been wiped out. “So my dear friend,” he wrote, “Dilli 
is no more.” 

But the English rulers thought differently. They soon realized 
the futility of their attempt, as they saw to their utter bewilderment, 
that in spite of so much demolition, Dilli was still there. The spirit 
of the place was intact. So they planned a new city, parallel to 
it and different from it. It was a city with no legend behind it. 
Nowhere in New Delhi does there. seem to be a breathing space 
for the popular imagination. Historical relics within the bounds 
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of the new city seem to refuse to be reconciled with the scheme 
of this modern city. Even now, after a century, they seem related 
more to the old city than to the new. 

Veena Talwar Oldenburg in her book, The Making of Colonial 
Lucknow, discusses with particular reference to Lucknow, the prac- 
tical motives behind the changes the British rulers brought about 
in the structures of the traditional cities. The Britishers discovered, 
according to her, through the experience of 1857, that the traditional 
city, with its maze of winding streets and blind alleys, posed a 
great danger to them in times of crises. Attempts were made in 
a nervous hurry to rebuild, not only Lucknow, but all those cities, 
which had acted as the centres of revolt in 1857. 

What happened to Lucknow? Veena Oldenburg tells us that 
“the small bazaars built around twisting and often blind alleys, 
shaded by the height of the buildings, on both sides of which 
people worked and lived, bought and sold, prayed and played, 
were dislocated in the execution of the grandiose and tidy schemes 
of a generation of military town-planners.” New streets were built 
in such a way that they were wide enough, and ran from one 
end of the city to the other in order to facilitate the movement 
of the troops. But these new streets, according to Veena Oldenburg, 
“cut through several mohallas, destroying their organic unity and 
disrupting their organization.” She quotes Sir Patrick Geddes who, 
in his report in 1916, proclaimed that all the roads built in the 
Napierien era were not only disproportionately wide, but were 
also plainly ugly. He called them monotonous and fatiguing to 
traverse and quite “as unbeautiful as they are destructive and costly.” 

Here, Sir Patrick Geddes seems to be agreeing with Ghalib, who 
had earlier reacted in the same way to the changes brought about 
by the British planners in the old scheme of Delhi. He saw the 
big bazaars of the old days wiped out, and wide new roads being 
laid in their place. And he wrote to a friend: “With the exception 
of a bazaar, which runs from Lahore Gate of the Fort to that of 
the city, the whole city has been disfigured and the process has 
not yet stopped.” Again he wrote to a friend, “Why talk of Dilli? 
It is no more a city. It has been transformed into a cantonment, 
a camp.” 
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But Ghalib, unlike Sir Patrick Geddes, was not talking only in 
aesthetic terms. His aesthetic sense was, of course, involved. But, 
for him, something more than that was involved. The very concept 
of a city, which had given birth to Delhi, was at stake. It is true 
that the British had undertaken to make drastic changes in the 
structure of our traditional cities for a specific and immediate pur- 
pose. But the whole process of destruction and reconstruction also 
pointed to a concept of a city which clashed directly with the 
concept of a city which had evolved through the centuries in the 
subcontinent. The concept of the city evolved in the subcontinent 
was reflective, nct only of a way of living, but also of the way 
of the thinking and the feeling of the people living here. They 
were not in the habit of thinking in purely materialistic terms. 
Their concept of reality covered more than what was real and 
factual. Living in this world, they tended to think of the other 
world, unseen and unknown. This mode of thought helped them 
to conceive of cities and towns in sucha way as to also accommodate 
what lay beyond reality. So, for them, a city or a town was never 
merely an earthly phenomenon. A kind of unearthliness was some- 
how always associated with it. The traditional city rarely had well- 
defined boundaries. Its boundaries seemed to fade into what was 
boundless and unearthly. 

The idea of a symmetrically-planned, well-defined city is alien 
to the people living in this part of the world. We are not symmetrical 
in our living, why should we think of our cities in symmetrical 
terms? A traditional city knew no mechanical planning and uniform 
housing. It grew like a tree in the forest. It seemed to grow from 
the depth of the earth; its streets and alleys shot out like branches 
and took their own shapes; and its houses erupted in their own 
way without any desire to duplicate one another. 

Go to any traditional town and visit its residential area. You 
will find it so different from the residential area of a modern city, 
where the same type of houses duplicate each other row after 
row, in a regimented way. In the traditional city you will see that 
each house has its own identity and is recognized by people by 
some distinctiveness it possesses—for instance, by a tree standing 
in its courtyard or by some architectural peculiarity. It is these 
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peculiarities which also give these houses suitable names, popular 
with the people, for instance, ‘Neem Wala Ghar’, ‘Lal Haveli’ or 
‘Motia Mahal’. 

The same is true of the streets and lanes in a traditional city. 
Each street has an individuality, which it acquires over a course 
of time either through its association with a temple, a mosque, 
a haveli with an architectural peculiarity, a tree, or because its in- 
habitants belong to a certain profession or a certain clan. They 
may have names like ‘Peepal Wali Gali’, ‘Koocha Pandit’, “Barh 
Wala Chowk’, ‘Gali Maila Ram’, ‘Bazaarai Hakiman’, ‘Mohalla 
Tailian’ or ‘Maniharon Ki Gali’. In certain cases the whole locality 
identifies itself with just one thing and is known through its name, 
such as ‘Pathar Wala Kuan’, ‘Barh Shah Boola’, ‘Jog Mandir’, ‘Lal 
Masjid’ or ‘Purani Sarai’. 

Numbers of houses and streets don’t count for much in a tradi- 
tional city. Houses have numbers, of course, but they are of no 
use—as they fail to get themselves registered in a people’s memory. 
Numbers are, in fact, the requirement of a modern, uniformly 
planned city. Traditional towns believe in variety, not in uniformity. 
They don’t develop in abstraction and hence are allergic to numbers. 
They believe in developing a living relationship with things, places, 
people and nature. It is through these living relationships that 
streets, lanes and houses achieve their identity and are transformed 
into something alive. With streets and lanes incessantly humming 
with activity, a traditional city presents a human drama which 
is far more alive and colourful than we see in any of the modern 
cities. While reading Nazeer Akbarabadi, one wonders what kind 
of city Akbarabad was. Akbarabadi’s city is a traditional city, in 
which people, Hindus and Muslims, are alive to the changing 
seasons. They are always in a festive mood. We see them either 
rushing to a mela or celebrating festivals, say Holi or Shab-e-barat, 
and participating enthusiastically in the rites and rituals connected 
with them. It appears that life in Akbarabad, now known as Agra, 
was a continuous festival, witha rich variety of attractions involving 
each and every individual living there. 

But why should we talk of Akbarabad alone? Such was the 
common pattern of life which could be witnessed in any traditional 
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town of the subcontinent. They were towns rich with the colour- 
fulness of life. These towns, with their twisting streets and blind 
alleys, presented a kind of living which knew no boredom. Quiet 
morhents were rare in these streets and alleys. They always hummed 
with a pleasant noise, very different from the kind of noise which 
we experience in modern cities and which add to the pollution 
in their atmosphere. Imagine a juggler or a madari with a monkey 
or bear alluring the children of the mohalla with his dugdugi, or 
a snake-charmer playing on his bin, or a Sair Beenwalla exhorting 
the children to spend just one paisa and in exchange see the wonders 
of the world. 

Can you imagine a man living in such an atmosphere ever suf- 
fering from boredom? The sense of living in isolation, or the sense 
of loneliness which one experiences while living in a modern city, 
was foreign to these people living in the alleys of a traditional 
town. Instead, living in these lanes and alleys gave people a sense 
of togetherness, a sense of participation in life, a sense of living 
deeply in a culture and being enriched by it. Traditional cities 
enjoyed a cultural richness unknown to modern cities. Mohallas 
and koochas in these cities, full of zest for life, acted as cultural 
institutions in their own way. 

But the modern city, thrusting itself in the midst of the vast 
network of traditional cities and small towns, was a disruptive 
agent. Perhaps, in the beginning, as mentioned above, immediate 
requirements of defence and the army had prompted the British 
rulers to disturb the pattern of traditional cities. But soon that 
hasty activity turned into the planned impositio of a new concept 
of the city, implying the imposition of a new culture which had 
nurtured that concept. At first, every traditional city found itself 
tailed by a modern extension, which soon began to assert itself 
as the main part of the city, pushing the traditional city in the 
background. These modern extensions, which were now cities in 
themselves, enticed us all, in the same way as the culture which 
they had brought with them had enticed us. Generous provisions 
of civic amenities, which were now denied to traditional cities, 
added to their attractiveness. And we saw these newly emerged 
modern cities flourish at the cost of traditional cities. 
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Now the traditional cities are in a terribly bad shape and offer 
a depressing contrast to their modern extensions which are centres 
of activity. The traditional cities are given the treatment we think 
fit to give to old and invalid people who have lost their grace. 
The decay of these cities points to our estrangement from our 
traditional modes of living. 

Whether it is old Delhi in India or old Lahore in Pakistan, the 
situation is the same, with, of course, one difference. Old Lahore 
is decaying under the pressure of its own past, with little intrusion 
from the invading wave of commercialization, which goes on un- 
checked in old Delhi, making no discrimination between a common 
street and a historic site. Thus, while old Delhi, invaded by com- 
mercialization, is fast losing its old grace and is being disfigured 
day by day, things within the walled city of Lahore appear to 
have slowly come to a stop on their own and are slowly fading. 
The indifference of modern times to the city of Lahore has at least 
provided a kind of freedom for the streets and lanes, for the old 
buildings, and for the historical mosques and the forts to breathe 
and decay in their own way, without becoming ugly and polluted. 

This is the kind of freedom which is denied to even such famous 
sites as Chandni Chowk, Jamia Masjid, and Red Fort in old Delhi. 
Last time, while on a visit to Delhi, I went to Koocha Ballimaran, 
eager to have a look at the house where Ghalib had once lived, 
and at Hakim Ajmal Khan's Sharif Manzil, which in its heyday 
was the living centre of the freedom movement and a favourite 
haunt of Gandhiji, Pandit Moti Lal Nehru and many other leaders 
of those times. I was horrified to see that Sharif Manzil had turned 
into a market, and Ghalib’s residence was now a fal. I just failed 
to trace any mark of historicity associated with these buildings. 
The whole koocha was under the sway of ugly commercialization 
and was deprived of the charm and the grace historic places carry 
with them. That is one sad example of death in disgrace. Traditional 
cities in general now present a depressing phenomenon of that 
kind. 

However, I feel sorry for both Lahore and Delhi, especially when 
I think of them in the background of Indraprastha. As I read about 
old Lahore when it was surrounded by gardens with singing birds, 
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I am reminded of Indraprastha as it has been portrayed in the 
Mahabharata. The gardens have long vanished, leaving a few trees 
with malishiyas doing malish throughout the day under their shade. 
And as I see the polluted bazaar of Chandni Chowk, I am again 
reminded of Indraprastha. According to the legend, once Yud- 
histhira, while eating his lunch, saw a fly sitting on a dish. He 
felt disgusted, and concluded that the city had become polluted. 
He decided to migrate from Indraprastha. I feel sorry that Delhi 
no longer enjoys the presence of a sensitive soul like Yudhisthira. 


THE SERPENT AND 
THE MASTER 


BY 


THOMAS PALAKEEL 
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| remember the thunderstorm that struck our village. It was Holy 
Week. We were all fasting and brooding about death and the resur- 
rection. 

Out of the dark firmament, I saw the emerging storm. Rain. 
Thunder. Lightning. Then, a headless coconut tree crashed to the 
ground, scraping at the roof of our house, shattering clay. tiles, 
making my little brother, Sunny, wake up crying. The rest of the 
night, we stayed awake, listening to the voices in the dark. 

A week later, the coconut palms started dropping tender 
coconuts. Father asked me to go out into the grove to mark up 
the blasted trees. 

I was sad that morning. Each tree would soon begin to lose 
its top and become a ghost tree. That morning I went into the 
coconut grove with a note-pad worrying about the ninety-five per- 
cent grade I had to obtain to get into the Medical College. 

I'd rather study Malayalam Literature and start writing, | 
mumbled, picturing Father's reaction when I failed to score even 
seventy percent. A perfect score wasn't necessary to live in this 
world. Granduncle has lived a good life. He worked on the land 
as he pleased and sat at India Teashop all day with his friends. 

I strolled past the terraces, gazing at the blue sky, assessing 
the trees. The earth was damp and smelled of mushrooms. I looked 
at my feet; I was actually standing ona slope clustered with mush- 
room buds. 

The mushrooms at my feet reminded me of my Granduncle’s 
story about the gigantic mushroom. I must turn it into a modern 
short story. Ever since my “Murphy's Aeroplane” won the prize, 
I had been dreaming of better stories, stories with meaning in 
them. 

But how could I? With a Father always looking over my 
shoulders? I just made up a title for the story: “The Mushroom 
for the Maharaja.” The different scenes began to come alive in 
my mind. I stood among a field of mushrooms, ina trance, dreaming. 
As I drifted into memory, I began to jump from terrace to terrace, 
down the slope, into some deep darkness within me. 
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I felt a peck and a pull on my feet. My note-pad and pencil 
fell from my hands. I saw blood oozing out. The tail of a narrow 
beast leaped off into a hole. 

I woke up, crying out: “Snake! Snake! Snake! Mother!” The beast 
then slowly slithered its way completely into the hole. A cobra, 
a rat snake, a viper? 

I ran home. Midway, I remembered that I was not supposed 
to run; the poison would spread faster into the blood. I tore off 
a strip of my shirt and tied it tightly above my ankles. I plucked 
a sharp thorn from a wild lemon tree and slashed my wound, 
forced it to bleed. Then I limped all the way home, crying, praying, 
ready for my funeral. 

“Take him to Master,” Mother screamed. 

“No. Rush to a doctor in Palai,” Father shouted. 

By the time the only taxi in Thidanad arrived, Mother had cut 
the wound wider. I saw blood spattering out. It was strangely 
beautiful, the splash of red. 

In another twenty-five minutes we were in Palai. 

“Brave boy, huh? You did a good job bleeding the poison.” 
The doctor patted me on my back. 

“He’s sitting for doctor’s exam,” Mother said. 

“He'll make a good surgeon, but get a good stitching machine, 
you understand?” The doctor winked at me. The next day I returned 
home, ready to take the examination. Granduncle joked that my 
blood trail would remain in the coconut grove for another two 
thousand years, like the blood of Apostle Thomas. 

In spite of Granduncle’s jokes and Father’s doubt about the ac- 
tuality of the snake, two days before the big event, my feet began 
to swell up. The wound was infected, and I felt the pain move 
up to my heart. 
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“Take this child to Master. Only he has the medicine for snake 
poison.” Mother shouted at Father for the first time in their marriage. 
“To that quack?” Father became angry. 
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This Master lived on the mountain. An ancient wiseman. Healer. 
A protege of our great-grandfather Ouseph Thomman. He travelled 
all over India and Arabia, studying medicine and sacred languages. 
Even visited Mount Athos. A rumour about him was that he tried 
to write a fake Bible. 

His house in Thidanad was burned down; the vicar got him 
thrown down the ninety-nine steps of our church. Master just went 
away to live quietly on the mountains. 

“He’s no quack, Mathai,” Granduncle said. 

Since the snake-bite, Granduncle had been visiting me every 
day. He sided with Mother: “Master has the best antidote for snake- 
poison.” 

“It’s okay if he just treated his patients. He’d want to keep them, 
make them his mental slaves. I won’t send my son. No,” Father 
said. 

Another rumour was that Master made his patients into strange 
kinds of people who didn’t want to work or get married or even 
to go home after healing. 

“Your head is full of nonsense, Mathai. Take the boy; it’s his 
life,” Granduncle raised his voice. 

Taxi Mammen drove the three of us, Granduncle, Father, and 
myself, to the hills of Vagamon where Master lived in his home; 
everyone called it a monastery. As the taxi ascended the mountains, 
I could hear the wind, and the air became very cold. They were 
our little Himalayas. The road slashed through layers and layers 
of gigantic rocks. As the cold air rushed into my ears, I felt dizzy, 
as if I was passing on into death. 

Even at that moment, Father was asking whether I could still 
make it to the examination. 

“You and your examination. It’s Appu who has the dying foot,” 
Granduncle chided Father, as always. 

By the time we reached Vagamon, all of us had become silent. 
Taxi Mammen opened the door for me. | could not make it to 
the Master’s cottage on my own, Both Father and Granduncle 
walked by my side. I hung on to their shoulders. 

When I entered, Master was sitting in his study lined with books. 
In the fireplace, charcoal srnouldered. I stared at the legendary 
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little man. He appeared like a marble Socrates, with a long white 
beard. He spoke like Granduncle, without the playfulness. Same 
snow-white hair. I tried to read the spines of his books. They seemed 
to be printed in dead languages. 

Master smiled at Granduncle. He beckoned Granduncle to sit 
in his own armchair by the fireplace. 

“Snake-bite?” Master glanced at my foot. 

“He’s got an examination to sit for,” Father said. 

I feared Master would start a fight with Father. From the tales 
I had heard about the Master, I expected an old man capable of 
fighting the meanest battles and an intelligence that could consume 
egos. 

Master touched the swelling momentarily. “It was a viper,” he 
said, “takes some time to heal. And you people have really messed 
up the boy!” 

Granduncle nodded. 

“Tf he stays here for a couple of months, I can treat him. Shouldn't 
move around much,” Master said. 

“He’s got an important examination,” Father said. 

Master looked towards me, raising his head gently. 

“I'd stay, Master,” I said. 

“What about your examination?” 

“I’m tired. I must sit down,” I cried. 

Master helped me sit down on a bench. It was cold. 

“If you’d give us the medicine, we could take him back,” Father 
said. “He needs to take the exam.” 

“There’s no medicine,” Master said. 

“I'd stay,” I declared. 
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I am glad I didn’t get to become the first doctor in the family. 
I returned home after a month’s treatment. The exam was all over 
in the meanwhile. Master didn’t give me any medicine. All I did 
was eat fresh vegetables picked from the garden. Avoided coffee 
and tea. Sank myself neck-deep in the ice-cold stream behind 
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Master's cottage. After the bath, one of his students dressed up 
my foot with herbs. Later I found out that the student himself 
was brought here as a disturbed man and that he eventually stayed 
on to study herbal medicine. Other young men were living with 
Master, learning medicine and ancient languages. All ex-patients. 

Master did not speak much. To me or to any of the half a dozen 
students who stayed in the cottage. I was fascinated by his silence; 
it drew me to his mystery. 

The morning I was to leave Master, I suddenly felt it would 
be just sensible to stay on at Master’s cottage and spend the rest 
of my life writing stories and learning languages and reading and 
helping others. 

Why hurry to go home? The very idea of going back to the 
world of those terrible classrooms and examinations appeared 
primitive to me. I was sure I could write genuine stories with 
deep meaning in them. 
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I kept going back to the Master, and he kept pushing me away. 
That continued for years. Then I remember, a decade passed. I 
still dreamed about the Master who would receive me into his 
secular monastery. 

In the meanwhile, I had received my undergraduate and graduate 
degrees in the sciences. | had toyed with a Master’s degree in 
Philosophy and then I abandoned it to take a degree in English 
Literature. 

Nothing was making me happy. Nothing. 

I knew the one step in my life that would solve all my troubles. 
Going back to the Master. 

As I vacillated between the drabness of the classroom and the 
fantasy of dwelling with the Master on the mountain, my little 
brother Tommy was catching up with me. He had an excellent 
academic career. His transformation from a boy-terror to an ar- 
chitecture wizard was thrilling to watch. My brother Sunny also 
grew up fast and went away to college. 
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Tommy won a scholarship to study in America. One December 
morning in 1979, as Tommy’s plane left the blue sky above Cochin 
and vanished into a patch of clouds above the Arabian Sea, I went 
straight to my college. I, too, started to study diligently. I wished 
to please Mother and Father. 

A year later, I was accepted for doctoral studies. Under Dr. 
Lakshmi who was building up a new centre for interdisciplinary 
studies. If I failed to become a writer or a doctor, I could still 
please Father. As a historian of the Indian sciences of the mind, 
I thought. A sort of a doctor, a quack doctor. My dissertation was 
to synthesize the paradigms of Indian medicine, science, literature, 
yoga and astrology. 

When I proposed the idea for this unitive assessment of our 
traditions, Dr. Lakshmi said: “Great idea, Appu. But you'll have 
to start with the alphabets. And start with the Europeans!” 

Then every other day I became diffident. 

Dr. Lakshmi kept reassuring me. She supported my speculation 
that the Vedic sages were psychologists in the Western sense of 
the term, but she wanted me to dedicate my whole life to correct 
the Eurocentric notions about psychology. 

By the end of the third year, I had realized the vanity of my 
enterprise. Again I started thinking about my childhood with Gran- 
duncle and India Teashop and the great teacher on the mountains, 
the Master. 

I don’t even remember how many times I ran away from 
Trivandrum and returned to the mountains to visit the Master. 
The most memorable visit was when I had arrived there on a 
sudden impulse. I must have appeared to him like a mad youth. 

Master was playing with his four-year-old grandson when I 
arrived. He was playing elephant. His grandson played the rider; 
the boy cracked his whip. The elephant obeyed so fully. As I waited, 
Master went on playing the role, perhaps he was teaching me 
the logic of play. Or it meant that he’d rather stay on as a miserable 
elephant than face one more loony youth like me. 

I hadn’t set down my suitcase. 

I said to him that I was on my way to sit for the examination; 
I was at the bus-station to take a bus to the city. The bus arrived. 
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Then my favourite bus to the mountains also arrived. | was torn 
between the two buses. They appeared like two cards in the hands 
of a fortune-teller: if I went straight to the college, I’d write a 
miserable examination; if I took the bus to the mountains, I could 
live with Master and find happiness. 

I agonized over the options. The next moment, I found myself 
sitting in the bus to the mountains. 

Master asked me to come into the house and sit by the fireplace. 
It was windy outside, and the mountain slopes were whistling 
in a single voice. Master shut the door. I felt compelled to explain 
my visit. 

“Tt don’t want to face exams,” I said. 

“Then what'd you face?” 

“Vd face reality.” It took only a second for me to use the prob- 
lem-word. And Master burst into laughter, just like Granduncle 
would laugh at me years later. 

Was he laughing at the big word that! had found in the discarded 
books Khader collected as scrap? What I meant by the word ‘reality’ 
was whatever the thing many heroes in the books were searching 
for, especially the boy Nachiketa in Katha Upanishad. Nachiketa 
wasr’t struggling to get into a medical college; he was grappling 
with ‘reality,’ this thing that suddenly shocked you out of your 
boyhood. Boom! That's what I meant. After that shock you could 
no longer believe that you would be exempted from death. You 
feel your hands become a little shaky. You imagine your funeral. 

Later I tried to explain my feelings to Mother, Annie, and Gran- 
duncle. And they laughed: “So, what's the big deal?” 

Now I know my problem. A writer's problem. I just couldn't 
explain what I felt about my life. If only I could communicate 
it. I secretly hoped to express this feeling through the new stories 
I planned to write, especially in my first love story, “A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Lover.” 

“To dress ‘reality’ in the garment of words, not to seek comfort 
but to endure the pain, the kind of pain a piece of ivory might 
have to experience as it is being transformed into a vignette of 
God!” That was the last sentence of the story about why I failed 
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to sustain my love for Lucy. Mathrubhumi sent it back quickly, 
and it was Father who opened it. 

Master did not allow me to stay. Had he taken me as a disciple, 
I could’ve lived with him; no worries, no compulsions. I could 
feed Master’s cows, work in the vegetable garden. Master always 
had people living with him, young men who showed up from 
distant villages; some stayed on as long as ten years. I always 
wondered why Master asked some people to stay and packed me 
off no sooner than I arrived, desperate for his acceptance. 


5 


Finally, when I abandoned my research in Trivandrum early 1983, 
Master took me into his “secular monastery.” 

After I had stayed with Master for thirty days, Master said to 
me: “Appu, I’ve decided to accept you here. Now take the next 
step. Go see the world and come back.” 

Master gave me an earth-coloured shawl that would make me 
look like a Hindu monk. He also gave me twenty rupees, supposed 
to last for two years. 

“Come back after two years. Go past the Ganges. Turn back 
only when you've seen snow on the mountains. Don’t beg. Don’t 
save up for tomorrow. Don’t steal. Never lean on to benefactors. 
Remember, never take any more money when you go. Face every 
day, fresh. And come back to me. Learn everything. A writer needs 
to learn everything, isn’t that so?” he chuckled. 

“But without money?” I hesitated. 

“If you take money, you're just a tourist. The last thing 1 want 
is to give directions to a tourist.” 


6 


I left Master’s cottage, and I came home on my way to the India 
pilgrimage. I told Mother. I told Father. I wrote to Annie. I told 
Granduncle. I told Bolshevik. 
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Bolshevik Kuttan advised me against going on such a rigorous 
journey to find such an obvious truth. 

I asked what he meant by “such an obvious truth.” 

Bolshevik threw back his head and laughed. Then he told me 
the story of Lord Siva’s Fruit: in a contest for the Fruit, the peacock- 
riding infant-god Subramanya was defeated by his brother, 
Vinayaka, the obese, elephant-headed god of the scribes. 

Lord Siva and Parvathy offered the Fruit to the first one who 
circumambulated the universe. 

The instant he heard of the contest-rules, the exuberant Sub- 
ramanya took off on his divine peacock. A long pilgrimage indeed. 
Just like the one I was about to undertake, Bolshevik grinned. 

Anxious to cover the earth, the skies, the heavens and the nether 
world, he traversed the vast expanses of the universe, before his 
brother ever got to start his journey. 

But Vinayaka, whose vehicle was only a little mouse, nonchalant- 
ly walked around his parents, and claimed he’d won the contest. 

Vinayaka asked for the Fruit. 

“Why? You haven't even made the journey” 

“Yes, I've completed my journey around my universe. You're 
my universe,” Vinayaka said. 

The parents were astonished. 

Why not? If his universe was to be at the feet of his parents, 
why not? It took him only a moment to go around that universe. 

Bolshevik Kuttan said to me: “Appu, you’re Vinayaka. Your 
universe is at the feet of our banyan tree. Your universe is India 
Teashop. Your Granduncle. Your family. Your village. Nothing 
else. Your brother Tommy is, of course, Subramanya. He has to 
fly around the globe for yeeeears and yeeeears and yeeeears to 
find his truth. For you it’s right here. No point wandering penniless 
all over India. Your Fruit is here. Take it.” 

t didn’t take the fruit. I went on my journey. 

About my pilgrimage, Father had nothing to say. He had given 
upon improving me with words. Violence, he might still consider. 
He did his best to prevent my journey: he gave me five hundred 


rupees. 
The moment I saw the money, I had a panic-attack: How would 
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I go on without money? And I ended up hiding the five hundred 
wrapped in plastic, inside my shoulder-bag, taking a pledge never 
to use it. I thought about the long train rides. Deserts. Isolated 
villages on the mountains. I thought of all the strange languages 
I would encounter almost every hundred miles. Then I ran back 
into my room and took the four hundred rupees I had left with 
me when I returned from the city. 

Granduncle said: “You've already failed. You came back into 
the house. You took money. You failed.” I rushed out of the gate, 
afraid of Granduncle’s words and his eyes and the memories of 
my life with him. When I did return home, clutching a seated 
Buddha, defeated, frightened, shaky, I was groping for the one 
who towered above my life like the great Kanat Rock. Granduncle. 

What strikes me as odd about it was that the moment I started 
off from home, I became frightened of the path that lay ahead; 
it appeared like an infinite serpentine coil of the unknown. Prohibi- 
tive. Bleak. Like a feverish memory. I started hearing voices: Turn 
back. Go home. Return to your beginnings. Go home. 

I looked towards my good angel, known to be perched over 
my right shoulder. The nuns had taught me that the angel always 
points out the right path. Speaks to us in the voice of our conscience. 
To make sure, I also checked out the devil, the one perched on 
my left, nudging me in the direction of error. Both the angel and 
the devil were in agreement: Turn back. Go home. 

My family celebrated when I came back. It was a rainy evening. 
The last rain of the season. I stepped onto the verandah. Father 
saw me first. He did not move for a moment; he got up, very 
slowly. Then he exclaimed: “Bring tea for Appu. Look who’s come 
back. He’s come back. Oh, God.” 

I detested the frantic joy on my father’s face. Fathers always 
rejoice when their prodigal sons return home, defeated. A father 
waits for the son’s fall. 
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The impressive tower of Banavasi’s Madhukesvara temple. 
Photo by Bill Aitken. 


One should move around 
like a gentle breeze wafting fragrance. 


Allama Prabhu 


For a north Indian traveller illiteracy in the matter of southern 
languages boasts of one doubtful advantage. He is an innocent 
- abroad in his own country and though his findings may be cautious 
they are fresh. Illiteracy is not the same as stupidity except where 
linguistic chauvinism is invoked. The sounds a man makes are 
the same wherever you travel and it is this universal conclusion 
that turns the travails of contact with strange customs in distant 
parts into a satisfying sallying-forth. The icon of the south I im- 
mediately respond to is Nandi the bull, not so much in his formal 
calling as the vehicle of Shiva but in Kannada local dress as the 
voice of Basavanna. The black monoliths of Thanjavur and 
Chamundi Hill lack the vibrancy of the jyotirling shrines of Srisailam 
and Kedarnath, while arguably the most beautiful Nandi of them 
all—by virtue of being outside Lepakshi’s compound— can claim 
some unorthodox dispensation. The oceanic amorphousness of Hin- 
duism is too often viewed as an antique collector's basement where 
the junk remains to be jettisoned from the jewels. We overlook 
its assimilative texture that can reveal, through the magic of all 
chemical transformation, yesterday's disposed of baubles as the 
diamonds of today. Before Ramanujan’s Penguin Classic on the 
Virasaiva poet-saints, who outside the south had heard of Allama 
Prabhu, the guru of an ecstatic literary movement? 

My own trail to the guru’s birthplace began accidentally some 
dozen years ago, when a I received a telegram in Mussoorie. Two 
young Bengali mountaineers had set off in a post-monsoon attempt 
to cross the crest of the Himalaya and pioneer a direct route from 
Kedarnath to Badri. Something had gone seriously wrong with 
their plans and their parents wired me to find out what had befallen 
their ill-fated expedition. I found myself a couple of days later 
at Madhmaheshwar, the second of the five shrines to Lord Kedar, 
and was surprised to learn that its young pujari hailed from Bel- 
gaum. The Bengali boys had been cruelly served by the weather 
and presumably fell victim to the last blizzard that marked the 
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end of the monsoon. Thereafter, uncannily the weather remained 
clear for six weeks. 

When I got back to Mussoorie and mentioned my findings to 
an American Fulbright anthropologist engaged in the study of 
Garhwali folklore, he smiled at the mention of Belgaum.and said, 
“Not Belagami but Belagavi.” He referred me to David Lorenzen’s 
study on the medieval tantric sects of the Deccan and a whole 
host of puzzling details about the Kedarnath yatra suddenly fell 
into place. More important, one’s own religious instincts as a 
devotee were confirmed by these revelations of suppressed history. 
Later, while basking before the glory of the Jog falls, I remarked 
to a local visitor how strange it was that such a majestic darshan 
of Lord Shiva should have escaped the notice of temple builders. 
He assured me that the Raja of Sirsi (after whom one of the four 
cataracts is named) had attempted to build a shrine to the Goddess 
Sharavati, but only got as far as constructing the foundation. Then 
this amateur historian mentioned the magic name ‘Belagavi’ as 
having been a prime site of Shiva worship in the past and that 
the main shrine was known as Dakshin Kedarnath. 

Although Belagavi was accessible from Sirsi, and the latter town 
was itself one of those fascinating interior settlements that possessed 
its own character and culture, that trip was primarily dedicated 
to photographing the very last of the metre gauge steam on the 
run between Hubli and Goa. Since Belagavi’s monuments had been 
standing for a thousand years, whereas the moving plume of steam 
was soon to be banished forever from North Kannada, the railway 
scene scored in primacy over the religious. The following winter, 
while visiting some Vijayanagar remains at Vellore, Kalahasti and 
Tadipadri, I thought I might visit Ahobila, a famous. seat of the 
Ramanuja sect. As with Belagavi, no one was sure where it lay, 
and rather than hang around tentatively in the east during the 
Andhra marriage season, when every hotel room for miles around 
is booked up in the furtherance of nuptial bliss, I boarded a passing 
bus bound for Bellary, one of my favourite Deccan holing up places. 
But there too the seasonal lusts of Rayalseema lay heavily on the 
booking charts, and I was driven even further westwards by the 
pressure of matrimonial conventions. Eventually, I ended up in 
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Goa feeling too guilty to invest in some unearned bliss of my 
own. Salvation appeared in the pages of Bradshaw from which 
I prised out an itinerary that would (alas) bypass Belagavi to Ban- 
galore and then to the dargah at Nagore and the miraculous shrine 
at Velankanni. Here again, steam was the prime consideration, 
and the random backtracking from Tadipadri at least yielded the 
last gasp of India’s neglected metre gauge heritage. 

The same time next year in November found me again booked 
for Karnataka with Belagavi in my sights. But the day before the 
train was due to leave, I had a motorbike accident that set back 
my plans by three months. The revised limping itinerary now in- 
cluded a trip to Ooty first which enabled me to steal away and 
see some branch line steam between Palghat and Dindigul, the 
very last one fears outside the track line to Ooty. To return to 
Ooty, I took the metre gauge to Tiruchy with a view to checking 
out Lalgudi for its railway furniture. Instead, while viewing the 
Kaveri from the Rock Temple, I wavered from my resolution that 
after the frenzy of Ayodhya I would not enter any holy place 
defiled by the mercenary priests/ politicians of any religion 
(Belagavi’s temples are unattended). Perversely, my reason for 
entering the massive ecclesiastical portals of Srirangam was to con- 
firm my first impression that the spiritual discrimination deemed 
necessary for a successful squint through the gate of paradise was 
deficient in my short-sighted soul. Apparently, the much touted 
gopuram was built by the mahant of Ahobilam, and I was truly 
astonished how anyone gifted with the green gorge scenery of 
the Eastern Ghats should want instead to pile up such an extraor- 
dinarily bland pile of masonry. But then it takes all sorts to make 
the planet's religious profile. 

As it happens, Lorenzen’s book opens with Srirangam’s mis- 
leading propagandist references to the unorthodox monks of 
medieval Belagavi. Ramanujacharya’s reactions reminded me ex- 
actly of how Delhi's twice-born elite had behaved over the im- 
plementation of the Mandal Commission report. Having something 
others lacked, they wanted more. The mainstream Vishishtadvaita 
philosopher, amidst the rich pickings of the Kaveri delta, seemed 
to resent those in the backward interior enjoying an enlightened, 
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if unorthodox, clergy. What topographical irony that today the 
aggrieved party has the means to enforce fluvial karma on the 
downstream arrogance of Srirangam’s inflexible doctrine. 

My own journey upstream to Belagavi was erratic enough for 
the orthodox to conclude that I had indulged in at least one of 
the five forbidden “Ms” of tantric sadhana. But the most my forays 
into fermented bliss amounted to was to slug a thimbleful of fen: 
after downing a daily Disprin. (Besides, I defy anyone in the world 
to show me a holy place that upstages Tirupati in the number 
of liquor outlets that await the thirsty pilgrim back from Tirumala.) 
First, I went for real spiritual refreshment to Puttaparthi and spent 
Shivaratri in the presence of Satya Sai Baba. When he, to disperse 
the multitude, went to Bangalore, I moved along an untravelled 
route west from Penukonda to Chitradurga. This pleasurable 
traverse of the Deccan, by a daily government bus that plied between 
the latter town and Tirupati, involved a change at Hindupur where 
the call of Lepakshi’s Nandi just down the road had to be resisted. 

As Chitradurga reintroduced the subject of railway interest, I 
thought I would join the main line at Chikjajur and proceed to 
Shimoga by Birur, a very roundabout route but one with some 
mechanical logic since there was the possibility of spotting an in- 
dustrial steam locomotive parked forgotten in a siding at the 
Bhadravati Steel Works. However, three days prior to my arrival, 
the line had been closed for regauging and I watched in fascination 
as a gang of Andhra tribals helped lay the new track by skilled 
manhandling. A tiny dining room at Chikjajur’s temporarily 
suspended station still functioned and, watched by a dog sunning 
himself in the middle of the floor, I typed away the hours usefully 
while waiting for a train that would escape northwards towards 
Hubli. Three cups of tea and six wadas later, I decided the safest 
seat for access to Belagavi would be Harihar. In the event it was 
a sound choice for I ended up in a small but beautifully appointed 
hotel. As I am a Chalukya fan, the Hoysala temple in town was 
visited as a polite gesture, but its curiously placed Nandi was 
warmly noted. What was nice about the mood of the place was 
the consecration of a new tractor which did a parikrama of the 
temple and then drew up in front of the main door for the priest 
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to wave his arati lights over. Later on this trip, I would be delighted 
again at Shivasamudram Falls to witness a brand new Bullet motor- 
bike outside a dargah for the Pir’s blessing. 

Next morning when I presented myself, along with maps, at 
the Harihar bus station, the control room fell to squabbling over 
whether I wanted to go to Belagami, Bellagave, Bilagami or Bal- 
ligrami? I lost my temper when they all concluded, I should catch 
a bus to Belgaum. Hadn't they heard of the “Mother of Cities, 
the Immemorial Capital of Banavasi Twelve Thousand?” 

Ah! the name Banavasi rung a bell. Hadn’t Raj Kumar made 
a film of Karnataka’s founding dynasty, the Dadambas? (“Dr. Raj 
Kumar if you please,” interposed a conductor. The actors of north 
India may put MP. after their name, but to suggest the finer sen- 
sibilities of the south academic degrees are awarded to those who 
excel in their medium.) No direct bus ran to Belagavi and the 
prospect of trudging along country lanes with a heavy rucksack 
and typewriter in the midday sun didn't appeal. Salvation that 
took the control room by storm lay close at hand. A brand new 
empty bus drove in and I heard the conductor announce its des- 
tination as Dharmasthala. This was another destination I had long 
wanted to see, though it happened to lie right at the other end 
of Karnataka and diametrically opposite to Belagavi. The control 
room looked on ina state of shock when I declared I would approach 
Belagavi from Dharmasthala. 

How was I to explain that, to a traveller who delights in the 
spread-out style of a railway carriage, to board a country bus is 
to sacrifice writing notes in order to clutch one’s luggage? And 
on top of this your ear drums get pierced by the driver's constant 
soloing on his horn. Therefore, if one must travel by bus let it 
be new and by the front seat. (To find it going in the right direction 
as well is to expect too much.) Besides this traverse of Shimoga’s 
pleasantly undulating countryside would culminate in a descent 
of the Western Ghats, a range that I have learnt to rave over for 
the lushness of its leaf and the glory of its full grown timber. 
Nor were my wayward proceedings proved wrong. The drive gave 
superb exposure to Malnad, the coffee growing belt of Karnataka, 
while the terrific descent from Mudigere to Dharmasthala provided 
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possibly the most beautiful way of all to see the Sahyadris. 

Dharmasthala turned out to be a disappointment of Srirangam 
proportions, made worse by one’s inability to escape. Too late 
I realised it had been recommended by an RSS friend in an era 
when I was foolish enough to think that one could trust the opinions 
of a fanatically closed mind. The organisation was impressive but 
the religious mood was herdlike. The much wanted religious har- 
mony only existed between like-minded sects and the fact that 
this place had hosted a VHP convention hinted at a mailed fist 
possibly cloaked under disarming piety. There was obviously a 
lot of money around that could subsidise such a huge congregation, 
but if the artistic merit of the modern image of Bahubali was any 
criterion for how well it was spent, I was forced to accept that 
my soul was too shortsighted to focus on any positive verdict. 
(Curiously the logo of the Jain faith these days does resemble a 
mailed fist—complete with swastika.) 

The aloofness of Jain religiosity, after the intense bhakti of Hindu 
theism, caused me to bypass the basadis of Mudabidri, Karkal and 
Venur, an act I instantly regretted when the bus drove down their 
charming lanes and exposed the delightfully elegant simplicity 
of these structures. What magic I had missed by over-nighting 
at Dharmasthala when I would have found art and the atmosphere 
of repose in these exquisitely leafy villages. The bus by a fluke 
happened to be going to Belgaum, so that I had a host of alternative 
alighting points at my disposal for arriving at Belagavi. Would 
I choose the right one? The answer was no and yes. I got off 
at Kundapur under the impression that it had been a Vijayanagar 
port. The locals weren’t convinced and when I checked my notebook 
(compiled before I set out from Delhi) I had to concede that my 
handwriting was inconclusive. I then clutched at another straw 
and caughta local bus toa beach had read about called Maravanthe. 
The driver dumped me in the middle of nowhere perhaps at the 
only point in its entire length where National Highway 17 actually 
brushes the waves. It was magnificent, but in order that the road 
wouldn't be washed away the beach had been fortified with large 
rocks. It was a highly original variant of being stood up on a 
desert island. 
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Eventually I was able to flag down a Matador that rammed 
me into the space normally reserved for the spare wheel. More 
people, not to mention their baskets of fish, were rammed in on 
top of me and, as always in these excruciating instances of one’s 
plans going wildly agley, I took comfort in the fact that things 
couldn’t get worse. The minicab was full of black burqas and our 
destination, Bhatkal, turned out to be a town of strong Islamic 
preferences. As in Harihar, I had the good fortune to find a brand 
new hotel built from the largesse of the Gulf and luxuriated under 
its shower after the caged-in trauma of the Matador. The finest 
sight for this visitor to the Karnataka coast was to see the great 
strides the Konkan Railway project has made. The quality of en- 
gineering is superb, the impact on the environment seems minimal 
and the administering of the job appears as satisfying as the study 
of a campaign of Napoleon’s. What real delight awaits the visitor 
to Western India when this line bores its way past sumptuous 
coastal scenery from Goa to Karwar whose extraordinary surround- 
ings are said to have been one of Rabindranath Tagore’s chief 
inspirations. 

Meanwhile the traveller is well advised to give the Matador 
mode of travel a wide berth. I took an auto-rickshaw to the shoreline 
some three kilometres west of Bhatkal and found the small fishing 
cove above which a lighthouse perched on an impressive crag 
got ready to beam its evening duties, a most photogenic end to 
the day. Karnataka’s beaches stretch grandly away without any 
takers for this paradisiacal pounding surf. To add to their beauty 
is the elan of the beautifully named rivers coursing off the Sahyadris, 
the Swarna, Sita and Gangavali, their broad sweep testifying to 
the altitude credentials of the Western Ghats. 

Early next morning, I paced the deserted bus station at Bhatkal 
for the express bus to Sirsi. Unknown to me, I had landed on 
my feet at last. Bhatkal, unlikely as it may sound, isan administrative 
outrider of the “Crown of the Sahyadris” and direct buses to Sirsi 
(with connections to Banavasi and Belagavi) left regularly. Ours 
sported a red flag which indicated it was a pilgrim special. Sirsi 
is renowned for its Maryamma temple festival which, until recently, 
ran for several weeks. By a coincidence, today's newspapers had 
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mentioned that the temple of Chandragutti (in the vicinity of 
Belagavi) was, under magisterial order, not to celebrate its annual 
fair by the traditional mode of undressing. It seems possible that 
this practice might have been derived from the tantric customs 
that once prevailed in Banavasi Twelve Thousand. According to 
Lorenzen, much of the lasciviously grotesque behaviour of these 
sects was to gain their adherents some distance from the crowd. 
This rings true when you hear of the modern guru George Gurdjieff 
indulging in the same sort of sport, deliberately farting and belching 
before his bourgeois audience in order to sort out the passive sheep 
from the mountain goat. 

The young bus driver, possibly of tantric descent, drives with 
one foot obscenely raised on the cowl of the engine. His calling 
seems to be that of stock-car racer for he places his other foot 
flat on the accelerator and honks all intervening traffic out of his 
way. His comeuppance arrives with an elementally appropriate 
squelch. The bridge over the broad Honavar river is closed to 
heavy traffic and as we drive down to the jetty the news is that 
we must await the coming in of the tide. The three hours are 
pleasantly spent in typing up my notes while the bus driver frets 
at this curtailment of his speed. 

Sirsi fulfils all its promise of being a town of charm. I am ap- 
prehensive in view of so many timbered houses that the hotel 
may turn out to be bugged in the traditional sense. But, instead, 
I am taken to a sumptuous new construction, where for 80 rupees 
a day I conclude I have found the best lodging bargain on our 
planet. And on top of this the hotel staff have produced a leaflet 
detailing local beauty points, including how to get to waterfalls 
that had evaded the wit of my last visit to reach. With a superb 
vegetarian restaurant next door, I breathed out at last. Now I can 
leave my luggage at base and travel around freely. The breeze 
of Malnad removes the humidity that made Tulunadu in March 
something of an ordeal for my damaged knee. Tomorrow I will 
go to Banavasi and the day after to Belagavi. 

The bus to Banavasi starts from a temporary terminus where 
Sirsi’s yakshagana performance is held each evening. The place is 
vibrant with the expectation that villagers bring to the town on 
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their rare visits. For the traveller there is marvellous exposure to 
the breathtaking array of some of India’s 5000 communities, each 
colourfully distinct, despite the modern mainstream urge to flatten 
their cultural individuality. The bus weaves improbably around 
the town’s narrow red laterite lanes to avoid the festive congestion, 
but emerges brilliantly in front of the Maryamma temple uniquely 
plastered to resemble a medieval baronial hall that had been set 
upon by a host of Worli and Madhubani tribal artists. The Malnad 
countryside is a mix of disappearing green and the all-pervasive 
rust dust of creeping deforestation. The proudness of Sirsi’s 
nomenclature as the “Head of the Sahyadris” has history to back 
up the topography. The Varada that once moated Banavasi causes 
the north-flowing Tungabhadra to turn north-east for its tryst with 
Hampi. This deep and full flow continues to outflank the remains 
of the raised mud fort that won the admiration of Kalidas for 
its handsome culture. The boon-giving river rises not far from 
the hill of Chandragutti and is said to represent the dousing of 
Shiva’s fiery penance by the conch of Vishnu. Possibly the local 
urge to unrobe before divinity ties in with this orthodox cooling 
of ardour as much as it derives from the tantric supposition of. 
indecent exposure. 

Modern Banavasi is heralded by a new bus shelter and both 
state transport and private buses rattle past, the latter less noisily 
in terms of well-screwed fittings but more in the blaring wake 
of taped Kannada heavy metal. A shop selling plastic water pots 
is the sure indicator of strapped circumstances in the interior. On 
the drive down to the coast, first aluminium pots are espied, and 
then in the affluent towns along the trunk routes, this base metal 
is transmuted into the bulging copper hamam, Dakshin Kannada’s 
characteristic kitchen utensil. At least in the climbing sun the plastic 
pots give off some brilliant tones that cheer up the somewhat 
dilapidated main avenue to the temple. Like a poor man’s Jagannath 
Puri, this generous approach, with tottering tiled village houses, 
has been perked up by the planting of regal asoka trees down 
either side. At the end stands the impressive rath whose sandal 
lineaments are detailed to the several arriving “maxicabs” (as the 
south prefers to call its minibuses). These intended for 20 pas- 
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sengers, at a pinch disgorge three times the number, and if the 
party happens to be a primary school outing the body count 
stretches quite possibly to three figures. 

It is both a joy and a relief to have brightly clad and beamingly 
alert schoolkids in the precinct of post-Chalukyan temples. Just 
as the Taj Mahal (in my opinion) stands in need of nature’s changing 
mood to lend some mystique to its marbled chilling texture, so 
do the Hoysala masterpieces benefit from a splash of human in- 
trusion, preferably of the local variety wearing its vivaciously tinted 
silks. Fatally hooked as I am to the slender feminine graces of 
pattadakal, I walk round the striking Madhukeshwar temple aware 
that my bias for the early Chalukyan touch is depriving me of 
the full beauty of this later Kalyani period structure. To make 
matters worse, when I am pointed out a modern masterpiece in 
the green chlorite favoured by the Hoysala builders, I scarcely 
register its significance. As with the Taj, one over-reacts to texture 
and blinds oneself to the larger effect. 

As a preliminary perhaps to the sinful associations fathered on 
to Belagavi by the Ramanuja school, I am shown a panel high 
on the exterior of the compound wall that depicts a dog in what 
art critics describe as “an unnatural act.” (Having studied com- 
parative religion for the past forty years, I would differ. | am con- 
vinced that the only unnatural acts on our planet are committed 
in the name of religion.) But Banavasi’s honey-coloured lingam 
exudes both sweetness and light and I return to Sirsi happy with 
a hard-won souvenir. This is a mellifluous goat's bell that I really 
had to work hard on the village shopkeeper to sell me. He was 
in the middle of a siesta and grumbled at the demands of commerce 
disturbing Banavasi's fifteen centuries of accustomed apathy. I had 
the misfortune to be crowded into a maxicab for the return journey, 
and to add to the terrific crush of stricken flesh, we were all offloaded 
well outside the town presumably in view of our piratical creden- 
tials. As it happened, I landed again right outside the wonderfully 
decorated front of Sirsi’s stunningly different temple. 

Finally dateline Belagavi. The bus repeated yesterday's drive 
to Banavasi, crossed the full flow of the Varada and rattled through 
the timbered streets of Sorab, to get me to the small junction of 
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Siral Koppa. From here the village hosting the “Kedarnath of the 
South” lay four kilometres to the north. At an equal distance to 
the south stood a temple dedicated to Allama Prabhu. My decision 
was made for me when an auto-rickshaw offered to drive me to 
the Kedar temple for ten rupees. As always on these final laps 
to one’s goal, you have some dry laughter stored ready to cover 
up for the monumental let-down that so often attends sites over 
which trusted friends have enthused. But Dakshin Kedar was a 
sight of astonishing craftsmanship. I had expected a seedy ruin 
and now running before my gaze was a delectable cluster of the 
most winning lines, the whole composition not only beautifully 
intact but unbelievably well preserved. Pretending to know more 
than I did about Belagavi, I asked the rickshaw-wala to first take 
me to the Triupuranakeshwar temple. I hadn't a clue as to where 
it lay, but it was just as well I got taken, since it was hard to 
find it tucked away at the end of a village lane. Not much to 
look at outside, I was entranced by the interior. Somehow the 
devotion of its monks still lay around in the strew of scattered 
artistic rubble. The chowkidar’s hut yielded a stout believer in 
Allama Prabhu’s divine gifts, despite all the litter of past architec- 
tural glory now humbly harnessed to agricultural duty or keeled 
over to indicate the way to the village water hole. 

The mood of essential religion that enveloped me in that tumble- 
down temple was like a physical embrace from the arms of Akka 
Mahadevi. Small but utterly beautiful, it spoke of a true-ringing, 
real as opposed to the haughty hollow gopuram in Srirangam (“the 
biggest ecclesiastical aspidistra in the world?”). I could laugh as 
God intended, for here in the side panels were the most scurrilous 
reliefs to illustrate the animal fables of Sanskrit lore. Not just the 
humour but the artistry was scintillating, and my delight was to 
pick out local detail that has outlived the eroding years. Spouted 
lotas were depicted under the cots on which amorous couples 
sported to the glory of God in the lascivious mode. I laughed 
louder to hear myself chuckle for having recently read Nirmal 
Verma’s quote about the “base nature of Englishmen” put about 
by Swami Vivekananda (Yatra 1, page 71). I suddenly realised 
it could be interpreted as something of a compliment to Scotsmen 
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traditionally burdened with the dry doctrine of Calvinism. These 
intellectual sparrings of east-west attributes all seem resolved as 
effectively in the animal lusts inscribed on Belagavi’s temple as 
in the lines of Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale, the reason being that one 
is free in the humour of the belly of the humbug that ferments 
the mind into fragmenting earthbound common-sense truths. The 
universe is one and one nation is no more or less lascivious than 
any other. Similarly, the inhabitants of Belagavi are not a whit 
different from those encountered in Srirangam. All their supposed 
tantric tradition has led to is the Lingayat ideological statement 
that is fast becoming indistinguishable from mainstream concerns. 

The penny dropped when I stood, prior to entry to the Kedares- 
vara, and puzzled over the way the beautiful polished Nandi block- 
ed the way in. (For once the green stone of the Hoysalas did not 
in any way deflect my feelings for the form of the icon.) At the 
Himalayan main shrine it is the custom for the unsophisticated 
pilgrim to first touch the scrotum of Shiva’s loyal attendant. And 
talking of loyal attendants reminds one that Karnataka history has 
been famous for its Swiss Guard ‘Garudas’ ready to give their 
lives for the master they serve. Note also the significance of the 
Garuda in Kathmandu where the Pashupathinath shrine is con- 
sidered the climax of the Panch Kedar yatra. Its priests hail from 
Karnataka. 

Again we can invoke the wisdom of the modern ‘tantric’ guru, 
Gurdjieff, who cautioned his pupils to take all his words seriously 
but not literally. Nandi is not a bestial approach to the gods, but 
a symbol of human animality voluntarily subdued for our tender 
moments to shine through. Of all the bewildering wealth of religious 
remains at Belagavi where you walk through the jungle adjoining 
the village and stumble upon not one but three overgrown shrines, 
each with their meditative Nandis, assiduously carved and totally 
unaffected by the outer change in their fortunes, it is the sense 
of conscious religious sadhana that arises from the soil. Instead 
of the orthodox priests monopolising the mysteries, you feel that 
here was maybe an experiment for the layman to join in. Were 
these Nandis the equivalent of schoolboy “lines” crafted as devo- 
tional means to silence the mind, just as in Nathdwara the worship 
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of Lord Krishna is through the paintbrush? 

For this wanderer the satisfaction lay in identifying the high 
point of one’s trip. It was an echo of the Lepakshi garland of 
bells, but on a smaller and more intimate note. Near to the Nandi 
that graced the numinous interior of Tripuranakesvara, the detail 
of the bells was so intricately carved that the miracle of sound 
issuing from them seemed not impossible. One was standing near 
the birthplace of Allama Prabhu, the guru of Basavanna. Both saints 
were bulls in the china-shop of orthodoxy. And as my own guru 
taught me, the most important thing in a world full of bogus 
religiosity is to be able to tell by the sound of a bell if its metal 
rings true. 
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I am sitting on the terrace roof, looking across the lake. The sun 
is burning the back of my neck. Before me, the stucco school building 
(Bauhaus?)—a fine, spacious colonial villa, with verandahs— gives 
onto the lake too. Groups of children, flying little kites, little coloured 
triangles. Directly below me, a skeletal grey cow is chewing the 
cud, a scrap of newspaper. Now a vegetable seller has pushed 
his cart into the school yard, a bare space except for some scrub. 
Claxoning scooters scramble up Shamla Hill. Across the street are 
some well-maintained houses. Rich folk, obviously. Rich gardens 
too. Potted plants in profusion. I look up. Two large birds of prey 
sweep past, slightly lower, it seems, than the highest of the flying 
kites. One of them swerves a little—to avoid the string? Are they 
kites—the bird, I mean—or buzzards, vultures? Now there are 
two grey cows, pale-grey. The smaller, hornless, is chewing some 
paper as well. Its eyes are narrow, as though squinting in the 
bright sunlight. It is stocky, well-fed evidently, whereas the older 
one’s bones stand out, especially that great hump at the nape. 
Self-denying mother and calf? 

It is so warm. I have had to move into the shade. Have I already 
forgotten the lowa winter which | left four days ago, forgotten 
it? Winter? 


Thursday, 22nd December 


Ambivalence. On the one hand, there’s the [ugh!] spirituality of 
India. On the other, the sheer discomfort of it all! The noise, the 
heat—and this is winter!—the variegations, the diversity of types, 
of events. Always, at any moment, something different happening. 
Never the same, never less than totally absorbing either. The in- 
quisitiveness, being stared at! A static quality, an endless prelude 
to something. Figures in a landscape. So many figures. Such a 
limitless landscape... 

And the body! Right there! Squatting. Or pouring water over 
myself. That is, over my body. At the same time—can it be?—a 
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kind of freedom. Alright, I know, I'm making too much of it. These 
are the impressions of a total ignoramus, and a fool to boot—not 
a god’s fool either! Still, I begin to understand why people stay 
on, in spite...in spite of...everything! Though, more probably, my 
agitation or excitement comes from the contrast between the min- 
imalism of my habitual internal peregrinations and this other reality, 
this vast outerness, of which—temporarily, or newly—I am an 
infinitesimal part. 

Today we—that is the driver, Prakash, Hanya, a Ukrainian- 
Canadian-British artist, in Bharat Bhavan for six months to study 
lithography under Swaminathan and, as it happens, a friend of 
our old friend from Iowa days, the Hindi essayist and fiction writer, 
Nirmal Verma, Carole and myself—drove to Sanchi. The country 
was mostly flat at first, but then oddly contoured hills, rocks, rose 
on either side, as if to surround the plain. Trees with very large, 
dry leaves. The ubiquitous goats, cows, oxen. We passed through 
villages, or roadside settlements—earthen hovels, with large num- 
bers of people going about their business, earthen people. And 
yet, the women in gorgeous saris too. 

Sanchi is a Buddhist hilltop site, with several restored stupas 
and the remains of a number of temples, as well as of living quarters. 
It is as quiet there, with its panoramic views, as it is noisy— 
gratuitously noisy—in town. Vultures circle overhead. Standing 
on the wall that surrounds the site, I notice their shadows passing 
across the ground, passing across me... 

I did not bring my camera. I compliment myself on this. Should 
I write an account of it all called “On not taking photographs 
in India”? But I do want to take photographs—especially of people. 
Our equivalent of staring? Well, in that case isn’t it better, more 
honest, simply to stare, to satisfy the urge that way? Actually, 
of course, the ephemeral, that which we try to render more per- 
manent by photographing it, is not ephemeral. What remains is 
as much a forgetting as a remembering. Photographs only confuse. 
So, no photographs? 

The people remain. Dusty. Inexpressible grace of the women, 
bearing on their heads earthenware vessels, bundles, bundles of 
what? And the emaciated old men, white-turbaned, black-faced— 
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white beards. How old? Women in the fields, biblical. A boy squat- 
ting by the road, pants round his ankles, staring with curiosity 
at the passing world. Little children, frowning or laughing at us. 
People, people, people. 

Sanchi. The quiet of that hilltop is what, mainly, remains with 
me. And the shadow of those vultures, circling. As for the Buddha, 
he’s long gone. After all, it ceased to be a Buddhist centre in the 
13th century, or thereabouts. But doubtless the vultures circled 
then too. And the landscape, one supposes, was much the same...ex- 
cept, of course, for that train making its way across one corner 
of its vastness! When Carole and I perch on a high stone bench, 
under a tree, we become aware of a sudden coolness in the air. 
Under that tree, a breeze blows, even though ten yards away, 
there is no breeze and the air is still and hot. By our side an 
oddly naked dog, with foxy ears, looks around keenly, wild and 
young in this landscape that is ancient, exhausted by its millennia 
of cultivation. 


Sunday, 25th December 


Christmas! 

Yesterday, another jaunt through the villages in the vicinity of 
Bhopal, over the pitted road, to Bhimbetka, with its neolithic caves 
and cave-paintings. I abandoned my resolve—which was never 
really much ofa resolve, despite all the blather!—not to photograph. 
Still, it troubled me, as though I were surrendering an essential 
part of my attention, my attentiveness—which, I suppose, is what 
I was doing! 

Again a profound calmness. Hilltop laid out with slabs of 
sandstone, craggy formations contouring it. The walk leads between 
and sometimes actually through these, and the paintings and draw- 
ings are in natural hollows or shelters, alongside scratchings and 
defacements by contemporary visitors. Our driver told us—grin- 
ning into his beard and rocking his head vigorously—that visitors 
try to erase or scrape off the paintings and find they are not able 
to! Can one imagine a site of such spectacular archaeological and 
topographical interest being so readily accessible in the West, so 
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vulnerable to the depredations of our vandals! But deplorable as 
this is, it is also maybe something else! Is everything, as it were, 
contemporaneous in India? Some people make that claim. No past, 
present or future; no back there, here, or over there. Everything 
happening at the same time. No progression and, in a way, no 
progress, at least not as we conceive it in the West. Thus—as I 
myself have observed—buildings under construction here, fac- 
tories, blocks of flats—look rather as if they were being demolished, 
or had been abandoned and were already disintegrating. Town 
and country, like past and present, coalesce—boundaries are not 
drawn as they are in the boundary-setting West. One wonders 
whether the very concept, say, of a museum, of the preservation 
of antiquities—whether the very notion of antiquities—is not alien 
in this culture. 

Or is this romantic nonsense? If it’s not, might the simultaneity, 
the timelessness, save India from what has happened to us? In 
that case, what alternative path will India take? Another Western 
cliche: path? Perhaps one should ask rather: how will India not 
change, if it succeeds in not changing, if it proves resistant to the 
“forces of change”? Doubtless the question is academic—that is, 
it has already been decisively answered by history—and everything 
that meets my eye, the entire dense variousness of it all, is going 
to be, or already is, under the hammer, up for sale. Without protes- 
tation, because it is not in its nature to protest. Not even aware, 
since how would it know what is happening; nothing in its ex- 
perience has prepared it. So it continues to be what it has always 
been, until it ceases to be. It? 


Monday, 26th December 


Yesterday morning Hanya invited us to have breakfast with her 
in a coffee house in the so-called New Market. We took an auto- 
rickshaw there, but walked back. Hot, though less crowded on 
Sunday; to my surprise, it felt like an ordinary Sunday back home! 
Except—except!—that we had to walk past a slum, which meant 
that the pavement was covered with human excrement. The oc 
casional kid squatted, shitting, staring unselfconsciously up at us 
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The smell was potent. But it wasn’t so much the smell or squalor 
that was upsetting, as...Well, what? The revulsion—if that’s what 
it was—came from some unsuspected source. Anyway, I’d no ex- 
planation. That is, I could, of course, explain it rationally, but what 
I actually felt went far beyond the reach of reason. 

I suppose, all my life I have avoided reality on this scale. Who 
hasn’t! But here it is simply unavoidable. Perhaps what our liberal 
conscience obliges us to regard as degradation, no longer is quite 
that, once it becomes real? Or—hastily—to put it another way, 
there is no name for what one sees, for what one experiences here. 
The word “degradation” is not adequate. It is both more and less 
than what we understand by that term. In short, we’ve nothing 
by which we can translate it, translate our response to it. It’s as 
if this were happening in some other dimension that one is in 
constant danger of being absorbed by, of being drawn giddily 
down into. And what is life like there? Is it simply a struggle 
to survive, to survive come what may? As in the death camps? 
(That doesn’t ring true!) Or does it contain pleasure, laughter as 
well? I don’t know, nor have I the courage to find out. What does 
it mean to help such people? Is “help” called for? How can one 
doubt that! But is it possible to offer help without being 
presumptuous, or would it be a kind of ritual of penance? That 
is, isn’t it rather that one is assuaging one’s own culpability? But, 
then, isn’t this the ultimate sin in such circumstances, to think 
of oneself, of one’s unimaginably privileged self? Of course, there 
is nothing to prevent my asking these questions. And I can let 
them stand, unanswered, unanswerable maybe—at least by me— 
since I don’t live here. The absence of answers is as close—and 
it’s not very close!—as I can come to expiation, or to acknowledging 
my helplessness. But, in the final count, how self-indulgent! 


Thursday, 29th December 


Last night Hanya asked us if we'd like to meet the celebrated 
painter Swaminathan, who is in charge of the art department at 
Bharat Bhavan and lives downstairs. In fact, we are all living in 
Swami’s house, or the house which is placed at his disposal when 
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he is in Bhopal. With Swami are his ninety-year-old aunt, who 
has a broken hip (he has just rescued her from her home in Shimla), 
a Gurkha servant, and a driver (the driver who was assigned to 
us during our first week here when Swami was away, collecting 
his aunt, in fact). We were just settling down to a quiet evening 
and I’d been hoping to catch up on my reading... 

Swami was sitting in the penumbra which seems typical of the 
lighting in people’s homes, whether they are readers or not, together 
with Vijay Mohan Singh, a kind of general factotum at Bharat 
Bhavan, who was picking at a little bowl of vegetables. They were 
drinking gin, diluted with tepid water. We passed an hour or 
two with them, trying to determine what they were mumbling 
into their cups, though Swami was easier to interpret than Vijay, 
who would gaze meaningfully or inquiringly at me, after delivering 
himself of some entirely indecipherable utterance. Straining to 
hear—which would not have been easy at the best of times, since 
I am rather deaf—I nodded a great deal, murmured ineffectually, 
and felt very British, or Jewish or both Jewish and British. As 
far as I could make out, indeterminately humanistic sentiments 
were being expressed: Swami, for instance, towards the end of 
the evening, insisted that the most important quality in people 
was kindness, that we should be kind to one another, “since what 
are we, anyway, but wretched creatures, living an impossible life.” 
It was not hard to agree with this: But there were also some quite 
specific, somewhat bohemian travel tales...He told us, for instance, 
how much he loved Hampstead Heath, how in London he had 
visited many pubs, but not the Tate Gallery. The same sort of 
thing seemed to be true of Warsaw, where he studied for a few 
months, in 1957. He’d loved Warsaw. People would come up to 
him in the street and point at his long black (in those days) tresses 
and say “Zhidanski!” and he would correct them: “No, Hindus- 
tanski!” Girls, he said, would snip off pieces of his hair. He loved 
Warsaw. People talked to him and asked him to come home with 
them. In Texas, on the other hand, on the Mexican border, he 
was strip-searched for drugs. He told of his infatuation—here, I 
really lost track—with the legend of Bowie and the Alamo. Vijay 
would occasionally interrupt with a wholly incomprehensible 
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remark, or what appeared to be the beginning of a story of his 
own. We gazed into each other’s eyes. Swami too, it must be said, 
did a lot of gazing. I felt there was something they wanted from 
me, something they expected, something I was certainly not sup- 
plying! But then it is not unusual for me to feel this in company. 
It must have something to do with my deafness; maybe it’s also 
that here, in India, I would particularly like not to be deaf... 
Of his old aunt, whom evidently he had saved from a lonely 
and painful death, Swami spoke with great animation. If we are 
not prepared to look after the old, after our old parents—his mother, 
eighty-five, is still alive—we ought to kill them! He explained that 
his mother was married at thirteen. She used to tell him how, 
when his father went off to the office, she would play marbles 
with the servants. “A child,” I observed helpfully. He nodded. 
His aunt, too, older than his mother, was married at an early age, 
but her husband went mad and was shut up in an asylum. She 
remained, in effect, a spinster; that is, she could not re-marry. 
All her life she was principal of a girls’ school. It was she who, 
when he was seven, presented Swami with his first paints. (For 
some reason—if I’d had the presence of mind, or felt less con- 
strained, I might have shared these associations with the others— 
this reminded me of the Hungarian poet Janos Pilinszky’s account 
of how he learnt to read and write from an aunt who was brain- 
damaged and could articulate only a few halting words. Also I 
recalled Stevie Smith’s affection for her “lion aunt”.) Swami talked 
of the old lady’s fierceness and anger, her determination to continue 
looking after herself. “She tries to clean up the shit!” he suddenly 
remarked, crooking his finger at his own rear end. But she can't. 
She snaps at him: “Get away from me! You're no nurse, you're 
rough!” The body is decaying, but what of her inner world? He 
touched his head. “That I cannot enter. And what is more, I 
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mustn’t!... | 
“I'ma painter,” he said, holding out his small fine, Indian hands. 


“I like to make things...I don’t like to think...Communion nof com- 
munication!” He stopped, smiled triumphantly at this bon mot. 
Had he just made it up? I don’t suppose so. He nodded..."Eh? 
Eh?" We responded vigorously, continuing to nod, smile, chuckle, 
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grunt, until he let us off the hook. “But the world,” he said..."I 
am suspicious of people. I keep them out." He pointed behind 
him to a door, and gestured, as if to lock it. Then the phone rang. 
I noticed it for the first time, an anachronistically contemporary- 
looking white instrument, squatting on his bedside table. “Pick 
it up and put it down!” he muttered testily, glancing at me. I 
raised an eyebrow, cocked my head, asking for confirmation. He 
nodded. I did as he asked, rather enjoying this. Vijay seemed doubt- 
ful, though he made no attempt to stop me. “It may be for me,” 
he murmured helplessly, practically the only intelligible thing he 
had said all evening. After a few moments, Vijay went to the phone, 
picked it up again, and very softly said: “Hello.” Then he put 
it down. Shortly after this, we left. 


Saturday, 31st December 


Last day of the year! Perhaps it’s time to stop recording my thoughts 
and experiences! It doesn’t seem worth the trouble. Right now 
I'm sitting, bedazzled, on the roof terrace, in the hot sun. Children 
as usual are flying kites. There are kites trapped in the trees. A 
man was just struggling with one of the great water buffaloes. 
And a large herd of goats has passed. I’ve sent Ram Karan, the 
cook, off to get us some provisions. Yesterday I had a runny nose. 
This morning I still felt dreadful. Now I’m a little better. So what! 

The poetry reading I gave last night in Bharat Bhavan was an 
odd affair. Choice of texts, rendition, commentary, the whole thing 
seemed to me to have gone well. And yet it ended on a faint, 
barely audible note! After it was over, apart from some rather 
formal words of thanks from the presiding officials, the only person 
who spoke to me at any length was a man in the audience who 
informed me that my poetry was cynical and that it was apparent 
I just let things happen, that I didn’t take charge. This certainly 
took me by surprise, especially in India, the land where things 
just happen. Since I felt he was being hostile 1 found myself dis- 
missively murmuring: “Well, we do the best we can, don’t we?” 
He shrugged his shoulders and turned away, as though I'd some- 
how shortchanged him, as though what he’d been looking for 
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was an honest confrontation, a fight! At the same time, it didn’t 
satisfy me either, even if it had the effect of shutting him up... 

At BB, I got into conversation with Ashok Vajpeyi’s brother 
Udayan, and a critic whose name I didn’t catch. Udayan asked 
me how American poets responded to critics. Evidently this ques- 
tion was prompted by my perhaps irresponsible reference in a 
poem to “the rightist and leftist deconstructionists” (Why can’t 
I get it right? Deconstructivists!). I produced my set piece on a 
subject about which, really, I know nothing: viz. American poets 
mostly dislike and even despise the critics, many feel that the critics 
try to substitute themselves for the creative writers. I was then 
asked what I myself thought. (In deference to the critic, I had 
deliberately left myself out of it, since actually this was what I 
thought, in so far as I thought anything.) I replied that somehow 
I couldn't find the time to read the critics, that occasionally I tried 
to, but that they didn’t engage my attention. It was probably a 
matter of temperament, I added apologetically. In any case, the 
useful or provocative ideas filtered through to me eventually, and 
for the rest I preferred to try to make sense of, or appreciate, literary 
texts in my Own way, directly, unmediated by the commentary 
of other readers, however expert and insightful. This was lame 
enough, and the critic reacted vigorously (via Ashok’s brother), 
claiming that in the Indian tradition there was not the same division 
between criticism and creative writing as evidently existed in the 
West. “Is criticism, then, a kind of parallel activity?” I asked in- 
genuously, even though I had suggested earlier that many writers 
thought Western critics were presumptuous in offering their writing 
as a kind of parallel text, rather than a commentary, or purely 
derivative. They nodded. Often the criticism, too, was written in 
verse. “Oh,” I said, “a kind of creative-critical democracy! It is 
true that in the West the creative writer, especially the poet occupies 
a privileged, almost sacred position...bardic!” They nodded, smil- 
ing, as though I were beginning to see the light. The critic made 
a second point: “The interest in language itself, as against content, 
is perhaps in order to compensate for the overemphasis for so 
many years in the West on action or narrative. Perhaps the critics 
are attempting to recreate in language the nature which we have 
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all but destroyed.” I objected that, practically speaking, this could 
not be done! That we could not correct our mistakes just by reversing 
direction, that linguistic speculation, as such, was a kind of dream 
or day-dream—in other words, that no actual change could be 
effected by it...Anyway, in India no distinction was recognized 
between language and nature. Language, a manifestation of nature... 

Udayan interjected that Indians were very sympathetic to the 
notion of literature as play. Not as search for truth, but as play. 
(Very a la mode?) I said I didn’t see the difference. He laughed: 
“True! True!” Truce, truce? 


Sunday, Ist January 1989 


Last night we attended a New Year's Eve celebration, at the home 
of the acting theatre director here, Subhash Udgata. A famous 
guru of Dhrupad or Dhruvapad (an ancient form of singing which 
I'm told is the nearest to the music of Samagan, chanting of the 
Vedas) was there. His name, as I elicited today, is Zia Fariduddin 
Dagar. He is from a family, a kind of dynasty, of exponents of 
Dhrupad. In fact, at BB he has a number of pupils or disciples, 
and is instructing them in the art... 

Swaminathan introduced Dagar as the great master that he un- 
doubtedly is. He added that he, Swami, would give up painting 
just to...But I could not imagine Swami giving up painting for 
anything, or anybody! Dagar, a generously proportioned man, 
satin silence, impassive, straight backed, on the sofa—monumental. 
His face, very dark, seemed carved from hard wood and then 
polished until it shone. At the same time, he looked vaguely un- 
comfortable, although faintly amused too—or, more exactly, out 
of his element yet acquiescent. His wife, a very pretty woman 
in a blue sari, was also silent, but seemed even more ill at ease, 
and less stoical or resigned... 

In spite of my ambivalence about Swami, I have to say that 
it was he who eventually persuaded Dagar to sing, even though 
(as I learnt later) Dhrupad singers do not as a rule perform at 
parties. A small man with a pockmarked face, who directs the 
music programme at BB, had sat himself down beside me and 
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without any prompting enthusiastically had begun to describe his 
own work at BB and the musical activities there. He also started 
telling me about the eminent singer and I was saying how much 
I hoped there’d be an opportunity for me to hear him, when sud- 
denly it was announced that the latter would sing. My musician 
acquaintance then unlatched a small box I’d not noticed before, 
which turned out to contain—or rather to constitute—a kind of 
accordion: evidently he had come prepared for such an even- 
tuality!— and he and Dagar sat cross-legged on the floor. After 
a few practice phrases—at least at first I took them to be that, 
though probably it was simply the performance getting under 
way—Dagar started to sing softly, the accompaniment consisting 
of a drone, or a single, rhythmically repeated note. 

Dagar sang two ragas, each lasting about forty-five minutes, 
with a fairly short pause in between. I am hard pressed—reluctant 
even—to write about it so soon after. What particularly struck 
me wasa freedom, the sort of freedom I'd always, in my unschooled 
improvisations at the piano, aspired to...And then there were the 
hand movements, conducting himself, invoking, as though drawing 
out of the air (like gathering threads) the sounds he produced. 
He leaned his body this way and that and gestured deliberately, 
summoning or pointing with his hands. Mostly his eyes were closed, 
but now and then he’d open them, and sometimes quite casually, 
quite matter-of-factly, he’d stop and clear his throat—then start 
again. Always the stops seemed perfectly judged. They were a 
very human form of punctuation, something oddly satisfying about 
them, as if he were saying: So far so good, it’s going well, don't 
you think? That is, I felt as if I were being addressed, and I suppose 
everyone else did too; the journey we were on was a collective, 
communal one, a happy one, the pilot implicitly trusted, as with 
his eyes closed he negotiated, with absolute authority, the com- 
plexities and simplicities of life...even if that’s a pretentious way 
of putting it! 

As to the music itself, what can'I say! First, and most important, 
it was enormously enjoyable, carnally enjoyable! To rest my eyes 
on him was somehow a great pleasure. But then I found that to 
keep them closed (as he, for the most part, did) and to focus on 
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the melodic line itself was a deeper, a more transcendent pleasure. 
This also made concentration easier, except I found that, even so, 
I could not keep it up for long. But it was the ease, the freedom 
of it, that brought the music close to me, so close that it felt as 
if I'd been waiting for it all my life, even though I could scarcely 
believe it was happening, happening now! And furthermore, as 
if I'd always known that it was so close. In short, I felt that I'd 
lost some kind of virginity all over again! Which is to say that 
I'd gained something far more precious... 

A man sat down beside me and began, also unsolicited but 
not less welcome, to explain especially the paramount significance 
of the human voice in Classical Indian music. In the West, in- 
struments had carried the day, growing ever louder. I found myself 
speculating, as follows. It is as if in the West we have capitulated 
to instruments, as if we have surrendered the voice. Ican’tremember 
exactly how I expressed this feeling to him but it seemed to me 
I’darrived ata kind of basic understanding at last of the humanness 
of Indian music, of Indian culture in general. Whereas with us 
the emphasis is on form, on its elaboration or definition, with 
them all this is somehow taken for granted and the emphasis is 
placed instead on content, on what informs form! Music is oral 
rather than classical, classical in the sense of being written or set 
down. So that it is participation, the mutuality of singer and audience, 
rather than passive (however committed) appreciation that is im- 
portant. In any case, “important,” “achieved,” these are Western 
terms! Isn't it precisely that spontaneity, that sense of adventuring 
(with the confidence and certainty that a great tradition gives) 
that we too seek? A poetry that makes itself? Yet how can it, once 
it has been written down! Or can it? Maybe, after all, it can. Each 
time, a kind of self-creation, a wonder of “achieved” spontaneity... 


Monday, 2nd January 


I forgot (or was too tired) to mention that at Subhash’s—the ceilings 
as high, the walls as pitted, the lighting as dim as I have become 
accustomed now to expect—we were overlooked (looked over, 
so to speak) by Leo Tolstoy, that is by his picture, about half-way 
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up and plumb in the middle of the wall. On either side of his 
scowling face, peering askance at us, were tribal (I presume) masks. 
I remarked jocularly on his “ presence”, but there was no discernible 
reaction, unless it was a murmur—I may lave imagined this?—of 
disapproval. Had I been guilty maybe of disrespect, was he a sacred 
cow? It hardly seems likely, but then how should I know? What 
does Tolstoy mean to people here, now? Perhaps I’ll remember 
to ask someone. I’ve been reading Krishna Vaid’s translation of 
the long poem, “In the Dark,” by Muktibodh (the Mu<tibodh who 
writes in Hindi)...There is a reference to Tolstoy (also to Gandhi), 
the writer-dreamer wondering if it is Tolstoy he sees, “Surrounded 
by stars/Stalking the space/Gazing at the Earth.” He continues: 
“No, it must be someone else/Who looks like Tolstoy;/He could 
well be on the other/ End of my own inner outreach or/ The central 
presence of /My unwritten novel/My repressed sighs/My 
Tolstoy.” Not that this has anything much to do with anything, 
except that for the intellectuals here, Tolstoy is perhaps still a poten- 
tial doppelganger? Perhaps Indians, artists and scholars, ultimately 
transform these Western super-gurus (Tolstoy, Yeats, Eliot...) into 
something quite other. This process takes a very long time, hence 
their seeming belated infatuation with them? I'd like to think that! 
Anyway, it’s a link still (for how long?), and one which maybe 
we don’t understand very well... 

In the morning, evening, and from time to time during the day, 
we are visited by a pair of sparrows. Very companionable! This 
duo—duet?—flits freely in and out through the grille in our room 
or in the stair-well. Such a matter-of-fact interaction of human 
and animal is agreeable! I find particularly restful and reassuring 
the omnipresence of cows, for instance, ambling into the road, 
or lying by kerbside. In what is, after all, an urban environment— 
Bhopal, capital of Madhya Pradesh, a city of half a million—this 
co-existence, co-habitation is heartening. Perhaps my enjoyment 
of this is enhanced by not feeling a stranger among these creatures, 
as I do among the human natives! But there also seems to be 
a firmer realization here that we are sharers, not the world’s 
masters— perhaps the sacred status of the cow helps—even if 
neglect and casual cruelty no doubt abound. 
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Tonight we go to Poona to visit our old friends the Chitres. 
Arvind and Vandana Mehrotra will be there too, with their son 
Balash, whom we have never met... 


Poona 
Wednesday, 4th January 


I awoke angry! This was due, I think, to the inflexibility of an 
arrangement that has limited our stay here, in Poona, to just one 
full day—one full, uninterrupted day and two days which include 
also fragments of the distractingly horrendous, though by Indian 
standards, trifling train rides: Bhopal-Poona-Bhopal. Because it oc- 
curred to me—somehow I wasn’t admitting it before—that one 
of the primary reasons for coming to India was to see Dilip Chitre 
again...Dilip and Viju and Ashay, that trinity. And seeing them 
again, talking with them, has filled me with sadness about the 
way circumstances separate, sometimes forever, those who should 
be lifelong companions. I am (familiarly) angry-sad, in revolt against 
this, against the apparent arbitrariness of it. But though I cannot 
fundamentally alter these circumstances, I have made a minimal 
inroad by coming here. And, as Dilip says, having done it once, 
maybe we will be able to do it again... 

Talking with Dilip and Arvind, with Vandana, gruff-voiced as 
ever, with Viju, watchful as ever, and with Carole, weary but wide- 
eyed too, I feel the kinship almost as a shock, perhaps because 
kinships are not commonplace in my life! So, we talk—particularly 
Dilip and myself!—and gaze, and laugh a lot. Maybe it would 
be best just to gaze at each other. Except that there is so much 
to say too... 

Dilip had wanted us to commemorate our reunion with a joint 
reading, perhaps at the university, but as he now says how can 
one waste six hours, probably, of our precious time. If it were 
only the reading, but then there’d be those agonizingly endless 
teas with academics, before and after...And he’d thought, too, we 
might visit the birthplace of Tukaram, the saint poet of whose 
poems he has finally completed his selected translations which 
Penguin is to publish. And then there was the possibility of a 
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day in Bombay also, with Adil Jussawala. None of this can happen, 
time being so absurdly short! We have travelled thousands of miles, 
to spend interminable weeks in Bhopal and only a day or two 
with those we, in fact—as it turns out and as we damned well 
knew!—came all this way to India to see. I am exasperated with 
myself for so mismanaging things. Next time it will be different! 
Next time? | 

Dilip happens to remark that here one frequently comes across 
ancient ruins—which in Europe would be preserved and protected, 
as of great archaeological or historical value—being recycled, so 
to speak, into new buildings. I asked if he thought his indifference 
to important relics was due to there being no clear distinction 
made between past, present, and future. That is, I reiterated the 
familiar theme...Dilip’s response was that he did not think this 
was so at all, although it was an excuse frequently offered by 
apologists for what was, in fact, a kind of irresponsibility. They 
were encouraged in this dishonesty by Western romantics! The 
explanation, he said, lay rather in the multiplicity of quite distinct 
cultures, co-existing but not really interacting. He didn’t elaborate, 
and I was beginning to feel too much the Western romantic myself 
to press him. But he seemed to be saying that, sirice there was 
a kind of ghettoization, the relics of one culture were a matter 
of indifference to the other cultures, so that there could be no 
consensus about what was historically significant and therefore 
ought to be preserved. Inthe same somewhat stuffy vein of academic 
discourse, I advanced the notion that, from a Western point of 
view, it was quite comforting to think of the tyranny of chronological 
time not obtaining in India. Both Dilip and Arvind suggested tact- 
fully that I was being over-indulgent! In other words, that Indian 
spirituality, whatever it might be, had nothing to do with the alleged 
timelessness of Indian philosophy, but was actually a damned 
nuisance and really quite unnecessary! Indians are particularly 
adept at inventing lofty philosophical explanations or excuses for 
their inefficiency. 

Does the truth lie somewhere between these two polarised points 
of view? Are both of them equally Indian? Is it foolish of me 
even to look for explanations? Clearly it is, but then we are all 
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probably being equally foolish! Still, we are enjoying ourselves, 
as we enjoyed similar parodistic conversations in those long distant 
(not only temporally!) lowa days. However, itis obvious that having 
these conversations here, in India, with all its unignorable inter- 
ferences, and with the weight of a life probably more than two-thirds 
lived pressing down upon us, is different! Is all this, then, nothing 
but an exercise in nostalgia? Well, what if it is! 

I asked Dilip yesterday what had become of his novel, Making 
Love Like a Hindu. He said the three copies of it had all disappeared, 
but he added hopefully that he expected to be able to trace one 
of them! He is probably the most unworldly individual I have 
ever known, in that he is also completely unaware that he is. In 
fact, I think he is convinced that, on the contrary, he is very businesslike, 
even to a fault. And perhaps, in a way, he’s that too. Viju continues 
to watch over him anxiously, yet without trying to alter him... 

I wonder if Dilip himself is not, in fact, something of a saint—like 
his hero Tukaram? I mean, in a technical sense! I’ve in mind his 
oddly irresolute, non-pontificatory manner—as if he were somehow 
interpreting himself, translating himself for us. He listens in the 
same fashion, as if he were trying to make a more complete, whole 
sense of everything, for all of us, combining what we have managed 
to enunciate with his own more advanced perceptions. On a certain 
level—except I’m no saint!—I feel a kinship with him, in that I 
am always obliged to fit whatever anyone says to me, or in my 
hearing, into a context that will validate it. So, I do not easily 
disagree with what is proposed. Perhaps that intellectual or im- 
aginative hospitality, whatever the reason for it in my case—and, 
of course, it has at least as much to do with fear of conflict as 
with anything else!—is rather “Indian.” Objectively speaking, that 
is! Is that why I was so drawn to Dilip, Arvind, Nirmal, Adil 
in the first place? 

And while I’m going in for stereotypes, is not Viju the ultimate 
protector, the nurturer? But finally the likes of her cannot protect 
us from our own folly, only soften the inevitable blows, or perhaps 
divert them, taking some of them upon themselves. She is un- 
changed, yet not unmarked—changed-unchanged... 
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Thursday, 5th January 


Yesterday, late afternoon, Carole and Viju having set off in search 
of fabrics, we made the long rickshaw ride out to Parvati, the 
hill on which stands the Peshva (hereditary chief ministers of the 
rulers of Maharashtra) Temple of Devedeveshevar (if, with this 
journal in mind, I copied the name correctly). Dilip, with his heart 
condition, and with Yohan, his three-and-a-half-year-old grandson 
in tow, stopped about halfway up the hill, while Arvind, Vandana, 
Balash and I climbed on to the summit, from which a fine view 
was to be had over the entire city, with lofty hills in the background. 

An 18th century Hindu temple. Curious images in the central 
and four peripheral shrines, including one scary one of a double- 
headed rider and multi-headed horse. We walked around the ram- 
parts for a rupee each and “at our own risk,” and visited the 
museum which, as Arvind said, was a fake... 

Vistas, while pleasant, even restful or relaxing, do not engage 
me overmuch. It is being among, rather than at a distance that seems 
to activate my imagination. Vistas, paradoxically, make me turn 
inward—although perhaps this is not so paradoxial, since they 
might be expected to produce or reinforce a sense of detachment. 
Or perhaps one simply retreats from what is too extensive, what 
is visually, but not emotionally, encompassable... 


Friday, 6th January 


Back in Bhopal! 

We are somewhat disaster-prone, except that the disasters don't 
actually occur, and in any case, they are mostly not real disasters 
at all! Still, that non-occurrence of them, too, appears to be the 
way here! [ remember making this observation on my first meeting 
with Ashok Vajpeyi. He was amused: India, the land where one 
is always on the verge of disaster. As has been the case for centuries! 

Somehow, Hanya once remarked, someone always turns up 
when you need him. While the rational side of me scoffs, “Don’t 
you count on it!”—this has been my experience too. So far! One 
trivial example. When the seemingly ancient, red-turbaned porter 
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was running alongside our train yesterday evening, in Poona sta- 
tion, crying “ten rupees!” and I was unable to convey to him that 
our friends, who were still on the platform of course, would pay 
and at the same time could not find a ten-rupee note, a man standing 
there casually paid him for me and Carole then instantly produced 
a ten-rupee note to pay the man back. Perhaps it's simply that 
everyone takes a somehow unintrusive—I mean that!—interest in 
everyone else; that is, everyone is ready to intervene at any moment. 
Maybe that’s how they’ ve survived. This readiness, attentiveness—I 
suppose, we'd call it inquisitiveness, though | insist, not intrusive!— 
compensates for the otherwise universal chaos, mitigates it, 
humanizes it. As ways of life go, this can’t be much worse than 
ours! Is this beginning to sound like The Diary of a Nobody! 
But that brings me to our train journey, the return from Poona. 

Instead of the leisurely, slightly tearful, perhaps rather sentimental, 
leave-taking we were all uneasily inching towards, we discovered— 
due to a misapprehension about the train’s actual departure time— 
that we had twenty minutes in all to scoop up our belongings, 
pay the hotel bill, and get to the station. Two rickshaws were 
commandeered and Arvind and Dilip got in one, with Ashay, 
Carole, myself, together with our various bits and piecegs—many 
more than we’d set out with—in the other. A rattling ride through 
rush-hour Poona—though, it always seems to be rush-hour in In- 
dian cities—got us to the station with literally no time to spare, 
though we did all arrive together and miraculously nothing fell 
out of the rickshaws en route. No sooner had we extricated ourselves 
from the rickshaws than we were off in a mad dash for the platform, 
wherever that might be—no one seemed to know, only that it 
behove us to make a dash for it. Meanwhile, some of our luggage 
was torn from our hands by the ancient red-turbaned and 
waistcoated porter, referred to earlier, who was also balancing 
on his head a dusty looking parcel that certainly did not belong 
to us! He scuttled away, with me in pursuit, ineffectually plucking 
at him, Carole some distance behind me, the others and then Dilip, 
who had grabbed my bag and made off at a fast waddle. Actually, 
I lost sight of Dilip, and Ashay, quiet as ever but with a note 
of anxiety in his voice now, murmured: “I hope Dilip does not 
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go to the wrong platform.” I took this to mean: “If Dilip goes 
to the right platform, we’ve an outside chance of making it, but 
if, as seems more likely, he doesn’t, we will certainly miss the 
train.” In this fashion we somehow reached the ramp leading to 
the platform, at which point Dilip, who evidently had taken a wrong 
turning, appeared from the opposite direction, still speeding, with 
my bag suspended from his arm. I snatched it from him, acutely 
aware that these exertions might prove fatal for him and how 
absurd and tragic it would be if he were felled in this idiotic scamper 
to catch a train. The platform, however, turned out miraculously 
to be the right one—probably it was simply that the scraggy old 
porter led us to it after all, in which case he more than earned 
his tip—but the train, as we arrived, was already pulling out. Arvind 
leapt on and off the moving train, to demonstrate that it could 
be done, while the rest of us just stared, ina kind of numb disbelief: 
we simply could not collect ourselves, summon enough group 
will to project Carole, me and our belongings onto the slow-moving 
train. Then Dilip began to jabber at each passing car, where people 
were crowded at the openings, as is the custom here, peering out. 
I think he was saying: “Pull the emergency cord!” What else he 
might have been saying to persuade someone to commnit this illegal 
act, I don’t know, but he begged, pleaded, in the timeless fashion 
of those ancients who approach you with outstretched hands, strok- 
ing your sleeve and murmuring: “Babu! Babu! Baksheesh! Bak- 
sheesh!” He was practically prostrating himself, that is, so that 
Carole and I might be able to climb on board, with some semblance 
of dignity. Perhaps he was saying: “These are important visitors, 
you must stop the train for them.” And actually, even before he 
started making overtures on our behalf, he seemed more distressed 
than the occasion warranted. Maybe “ disaster” —God knows, even 
this was hardly a serious one, though perhaps its symbolic sig- 
nificance was greater—actually seemed at last to be imminent, as 
if somehow it had been precipitated by our very Westernness? 
This must be nonsense! And yet...A more sensible explanation is 
simply that he wanted this meeting of ours to be perfect and here 
was something that threatened to spoil it. And an even more sensible 
one is that his behaviour was quite normal, under the circumstances, 
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and quite likely to bring about the desired result. And anyway, 
who knows how we, Carole and I, might have reacted to missing 
the train! We were his guests here, as he in a sense had been 
ours back in Jowa—in that moment the two worlds drew far apart! 
It’s not how I saw things at all, but maybe, in the final analysis, 
he wanted to show us that even in India you could catch trains! 
Had we missed it, it wouldn’t have mattered. That we caught 
it—for someone did, I suppose, pull the cord, the train stopped, 
and we were able to pile on—was a kind of miracle, a miracle 
due entirely to Dilip’s powers of persuasion. 


Sunday, 8th January 


Well, here we are, all packed and ready to set off for Delhi, whence 
Carole leaves for the US on the 11th whilst I return to Bhopal 
for one more week and the Vagarth World Poetry Festival... 

Last night we attended a performance of Goldoni’s “A Servant 
and Two Masters,” done into the local dialect of Hindi and acted 
by the resident repertory company. It was a high-spirited produc- 
tion, with some wonderful moments. The principal actor is clearly 
a master of timing, a comedian of genius. There were some superb 
balletic sequences and the music was a delight, though the non-stop 
pace of it all, the rattle of incomprehensible dialogue—not surpris- 
ingly!—wore me out. Carole, with her more professional interest 
in theatre, was less fatigued. 

After this we went to Subhash Udgata’s or rather his celebrated 
predecessor Karem’s house. I’d another opportunity—indeed, a 
better one than before, since it was a smaller group: Subhash, with 
wife a l’arriere plan, Ashok and Vijay—to examine the portrait of 
Leo Tolstoy. On closer examination, it turned out that the old boy 
was not scowling but, on the contrary, wore (for him) a rather 
benign expression. Again I made an allusion to it. Again there 
was no response. Except that Subhash pointedly remarked that 
everything here was Karem’s, that Karem was very, very much 
present! 

This get-together was to have given Carole and me the oppor- 
tunity to talk to Subhash about theatre and perhaps work out 
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some tentative arrangement for my son Ben to spend time here, 
with Rangmandal! (which is the name of the company), and to 
learn about the Indian folk theatre tradition; instead, we had to 
listen to Ashok’s lamentations. These were multifold, since—as 
he later put it—"the wickets are falling," ie. poets, for one reason 
and another, are dropping out of the World Poetry Festival. True, 
it will still be a remarkable gathering, but Ashok’s plans were 
elaborate, and had matured over a long period. His grand scheme 
called not just for big names, but for representatives of different 
trends, styles and situations, politically conscious, activist poets 
from such places as Angola, contrasting with “pure” poets a la 
Ashberry. Vasko Popa’s cancellation is particularly unfortunate, 
since the publication of a collection of his work, translated into 
Hindi via the English translations of Anne Pennington, had been 
postponed, at the specific request of Ashok, so as to coincide with 
the festival. 

But this, as I said, was not what we’d had in mind for the 
evening. Still I gradually found myself being won over by Ashok 
all over again. He is totally committed to the Festival itself. And 
he is a fighter. As he himself put it: “I never give up; that’s why 
people hate me!” It is hard not to be impressed by such deter- 
mination, such readiness to machinate, to get his hands dirty. Evi- 
dently, the Indian Embassy in Paris has refused a visa to Adonis, 
the Lebanese poet. Ashok was furious about this and was going 
to try to pull some diplomatic strings to get the decision reversed. 
Bureaucratic obstructionism or stupidity enrages him, though it 
is his own bureaucratic eminence that accounts for his influence... 

But I think that what really won me over was Ashok’s lack 
of defensiveness or secretiveness. I suppose that is how he manages 
to keep going—unburdening himself, refusing to suffer in silence! 
Yet, though his woes seem endless, there is nothing helpless or 
even, really, self-pitying about him. His account is also a kind 
of comic monologue, intended to entertain, in which he uses a 
more or less captive audience to encourage himself, to urge himself 
on, drawing in a way on our spectatorial energy. As I say, I found 


his candidness rather engaging... 
And then when finally he did run out of steam, Subhash turned 
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to Carole and me—Carole sitting beside him, and me wedged in 
between Vijay and Ashok, who by then were conversing rather 
disconnectedly. (Vijay seems to be everybody's confidential friend.) 
Oddly enough, in spite of my hearing difficulty, this seemed to 
enhance my ability to attend to what Subhash was saying—about 
Ben's possible visit... 


Wednesday, 11th January 


At 2.35 this morning, two hours ago, we walked through the Hyatt 
Regency lobby out into India again. 

I had ordered a car—the price no doubt was exorbitant—to take 
us to the airport, for Carole to catch her British Airways flight 
(first stop London, second Chicago) at 5.10, and then to bring me 
back to the hotel, since my own return flight to Bhopal was not 
due to leave until 11.15. This morning, the car, however, was 
nowhere to be seen. There followed much discussion between the 
stately Sikh doorman and various (in all senses) lesser individuals, 
culminating in our being offered transport by one of these, after 
negotiations between him and the Sikh, which perhaps involved 
their sharing the doubtless outrageous price—the Sikh had already 
elicited this information from me—that I.had prepaid for a car. 
But perhaps I am maligning him, if it is to malign him to suggest 
he’d do such a thing. One is already used to the “personal” ques- 
tions: “How much did you pay?” (Perhaps, in such a case, they're 
simply trying to gauge what visitors like us will put up with in 
the form of extortionate demands.) But: “How many children have 
you got? When were you married?...” Is this maybe an attempt 
to humanize the transaction, the extortionism? 

The road to the airport, at this hour, was fairly quiet, although 
there was the usual array of dilapidated trucks, drifting back and 
forth across the centre line. I was by now prepared—lI've already 
been in India long enough, I suppose—for a greater pandemonium, 
by contrast, than I actually encountered at the airport. The driver 
asked how long I'd be, saying he could wait only five minutes. 
My understanding had been that I’d hired the car for four hours, 
so I told him firmly that I had a more leisurely farewell than that 
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in mind, say half an hour, maybe even an hour. He was just trying 
it on I imagined, or maybe Indians didn’t see the need for long 
goodbyes. After much thought, and a good deal of head-shaking 
and tongue-clicking, he agreed and pointed outa white pillar beside 
which he said he’d wait. He made me write down the number 
of the car too. This reassured me only slightly, and I was more 
than half convinced he’d not be there when I returned. 

There was a luggage check-point before entering the building, 
and an entrance which was designated for passengers’ use only. 
However, we had noticed a visitor’s entrance a little further back, 
so Carole went through and I hurried over to where, on closer 
inspection, I saw there was a notice stating that the gate was closed 
“for security reasons”. Whether this is more or less normal pro- 
cedure, or whether the whole city is on special alert due to fears 
of Sikh reprisals after the hanging of the two “martyrs” who had 
assassinated Mrs. Gandhi, I don’t know. The heavily armoured 
military presence had certainly been noticeable. I spoke to the soldier 
(or policeman) at the gate but he wouldn’t let me through. He 
suggested | get a pass from airport security or the airport director, 
and pointed to where the office was located. When I got there, 
I found a group of soldiers hanging about. I spoke to one, an 
officer presumably, seated behind a desk, and tried to explain my 
predicament: my wife was expecting to see me inside the building. 
He was shaking his head while I talked, and then he informed 
me that he was not authorized to issue a permit—he showed me 
one of these documents, presumably to prove that such things 
did exist—without clearance from the airport director or someone 
even higher up, the minister possibly. When I asked if I could 
procure this, he continued to shake his head and repeated that 
he could not issue a permit. I asked if he would get a message 
through to my wife and, still shaking his head, he informed me 
there was no such system and that only if I could identify her 
through the window, could a message be conveyed to her. 

I gave up and returned to the window. For twenty minutes 
or so I wandered back and forth among what seemed to be a 
mainly Sikh crowd, similarly peering through the window, until 
eventually Carole, miraculously as it seemed to me by then, ap- 
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peared. I gesticulated and, even more miraculously, caught her 
eye. | managed to speak to her fora few moments in the passengers’ 
entrance, with the guard looking the other way, but eventually 
he told us we had to desist now! 

And so we parted! My taxi, amazingly too, was easily inden- 
tifiable, at the appointed spot, even though the driver was fast 
asleep, having taken me at my word when I'd said I’d be back 
in an hour or so. My return to the hotel was uneventful. 

Next stop, Bhopal once more! 

A group of African writers, here for the World Poetry Festival 
I suppose, has just walked past my window—by which Carole 
sat for two weeks and more—on their way back to Bharat Bhavan. 
I'd seen them earlier, on their way into town, slapping their thighs, 
laughing, talking loudly, unselfconsciously, while the natives, pass- 
ing on scooters, bikes, etc., glanced at them curiously or anxiously... 

On the plane to Bhopal, I started reading the P.G. Wodehouse 
novel I’d bought at Delhi airport, a rather late example of his 
work: Company for Henry. One of the characters is an American, 
Wendell Stickney, descendant of an old English family, whose cur- 
rent head, in Sussex, is a certain Henry Paradene. The book is 
enjoyable, not so much in the story-telling, which seems to me 
rather rudimentary, but in the dialogues, which are occasionally 
quite hilarious. I tried to figure out why Indians should be so 
fond of Wodehouse, but came to no conclusion, beyond suspecting 
that it must be some kind of hangover from the Raj, something 
to do with public-school humour—Punch, Billy Bunter, and so forth. 
Though perhaps there is more to it than that, and Wodehouse’s 
sense of humour actually corresponds to something deeper in the 
Indian soul...The point is that it struck me as oddly coincidental 
that I should have chosen a book of Wodehouse in which one 
of the two principal protagonists bears the name of an early branch 
of Carol's family, the ones who came over on the ship after the 
Mayflower: the Stickneys and Whitneys! Well, perhaps it’s not 
all that much of a coincidence... 
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Thursday, 12th January 


At the Festival! 

Arun Kolatkar, at home, seemed nevertheless ill at ease, as the 
home side is apt to be when faced with an invasion of illustrious 
out-of-towners. He lounged beside the little coffee table, this being 
the alternative to standing at the rostrum, which Nordbrandt, the 
tall Danish poet, had done, bent almost double to bring himself 
closer to the battery of mikes. Kolatkar read his rather long, rather 
rambling (“rhetorical”, as my whispering neighbour, a Hindi poet, 
claimed) poems, in a kind of throw-away style. Though he writes 
in English as well as Marathi, and in fact won the Commonwealth 
Poetry Prize some years ago, his spoken English was not as 
transparent as that of Nordbrandt, who writes, as far as I know, 
only in Danish. My neighbour added somewhat gratuitously that 
Kolatkar was more or less uneducated, having only attended high- 
school, and that this was a disadvantage, a decided limitation. 
I’m not so sure! But I didn’t want to get into a whispered con- 
versation during the reading. Of course, it may be a disadvantage, 
but too much emphasis seems to be placed here on formal—and 
I mean formal—education. Often there is a stuffy academicism about 
Indian intellectuals, more than a slight tendency towards pedantry. 
(Already I’m becoming critical!) Is this post-colonial, or simply 
colonial? Anyway, when it came to the question-and-answer part 
of the reading, Kolatkar stretched out still more, and at the same 
time seemed to shrink even further into himself. The first question, 
from a respectable-looking, besuited individual, addressed the 
question of obscenity in Kolatkar’s verse, his use of “certain words.” 
The poet, quite rightly, refused to answer this. The next question, 
too, was implicitly unfriendly. Kolatkar said he was not good at 
this sort of thing. In marked contrast to the previous reader, one 
inevitably thought. He then offered to read “two more nice poems,” 
if he was spared further questions, or alternatively to appoint some- 
one else to answer his questions...for instance Dr. Vaid! This 
produced some hilarity, though not as much as one might have 
expected. He certainly seemed out of his element here. Perhaps 
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it’s the very Western nature of his verse that offends these serious 
folk? Who knows! 


Saturday, 14th January 


Yesterday, Ramesh Chandra Shah, a Hindi poet and professor of 
English at Bhopal, and also Arvind Mehrotra’s brother-in-law, talk- 
ing about Gandhi, told me how in 1945 the Mahatma was asked 
whether he did not feel joyful and relieved now that independence 
was at hand. He answered that, on the contrary, he was extremely 
apprehensive. The struggle for independence had not been the 
problem, but what must follow bristled with problems. He was 
very much afraid of what the Indian intellectuals would do with 
independence. He feared that his hopes for India could not, in 
fact, be realized. It was for that reason that he had many personal 
confrontations, or discussions, with his designated successor Pandit 
Nehru. Dr. Shah’s view of Nehru himself is obviously ambivalent. 
As to the adoption of Hindi as the lingua franca, Gandhi was very 
much for it, though his own language was Gujarati. And yet now, 
Dr. Shah said, imitation English-language public schools were 
springing up again. Hindi, of which he is obviously a partisan, 
is not having a clear run, particularly, of course, in the Tamil- 
speaking parts of the country. This was offered in response to 
my observation that some individuals here seemed to have 
modelled their behaviour on the British ways of an earlier era. 
The Raj, in other words, seems far from dead, at least in the upper 
echelons of society, though that is probably the only milieu in 
which it ever held sway. 

Yesterday evening, I wanted simply to go home after the reading 
and a marvellous, though for me—suffering as I finally am from 
tummy upsets!—also somewhat agonizing Dhrupad performance 
by the two grey-haired brothers, Ustad Nasir Zaheeruddin Dagar 
and Ustad Nasir Faiyazuddin Dagar, one of whom looked saint-like 
and the other, stronger voiced, like a businessman, a chartered 
accountant perhaps. Ashok, however, insisted | came to the dinner 
reception at the Chief Minister's home. We were ushered into a 
capacious marquee, with a multitude of tables and chairs. On the 
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bus, the Ghanaian poet, Kofi Awoonor, sat down next to me. It 
turned out we’d many acquaintances in common—for instance 
the Gambian writer and (I suppose) politician Lenrie Peters, an 
old Cambridge chum—and had had a number of comparable ex- 
periences: he’d lived in England and for a number of years in 
the States (Bloomington, Indiana). We chatted casually, quite a 
relief after the often quite contentious encounters with Indian in- 
tellectuals. 

In the marquee, I tagged along with Kofi, and an Indian writer, 
who had also studied in the States where he and Kofi had met. 
The familiarity of all this was quite reassuring, but it also troubled 
me, though Kofi enlivened the proceedings somewhat when he 
commented on the solemnity of the present gathering, that it 
reminded him of a Presbyterian funeral; one expected organ music 
to break out and the entire company to burst into hymns! On 
our arrival, just before we were presented to the Chief Minister, 
Kofi had told me that he was the Ghanaian ambassador to Cuba 
and dreaded such official receptions. Now, as we sat together, 
he added that his impulse was to be disruptive, but of course 
he could not indulge himself in this manner! It is impossible, under 
such circumstances, he said, to lift one’s voice much above a 
whisper. The Indian writer then pointed out that this style of gather- 
ing was probably right. What other model, after all, could there 
have been? So, the British linger on. Gandhi's apprehensions were 
more than justified. 

The abovementioned Indian writer, I discovered today, is the 
Malayalam poet Ayyappa Pannikar. Rather self-depreciatingly, he 
told us that he generally goes by the last part of his name, since 
he is always in a panic! In fact, it seems to me, nothing could 
be further from the truth. He introduced me to a friend of his, 
the Hindi poet, Raghuvir Sahay, who—he had mentioned this last 
night—had written a poem about cancer. This was when I asked 
him to convey to Ananthamurthy, whose close friend he evidently 
is, my regrets for not going to Kottayam and explained that I 
was tired and as I'd had cancer tried to avoid overtaxing myself. 
I hoped Anantha would understand. (But why should I make ex- 
cuses?) He responded that Nirala, or some other great Indian writer 
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had said that women and poetry were alike, in that it was best 
when they came to you of their own free will. He recounted another 
story with same message: Visiting an old woman, Pannikar, with 
little time to spare, had apologized for having to leave so soon. 
Her answer: There is nothing to apologize for, since you have 
neither come nor gone! Was he discounting my “explanation?” 


Tuesday, 17th January 


After the reading, today, I went with Hanya and the artist Manjit 
Bawa to the latter's room in King’s Hotel, in the old town. We 
were joined by a rather engaging Indian woman, who turned out 
to be a great fan of Ted Hughes's and later by another woman, 
an Australian. They are all artists and it was a relief to be among 
artists, rather than poets. We drank rum, ate a little, laughed a 
lot. 

Earlier, on the ride to the hotel, with Prakash at the wheel, I 
asked about the temple-like building in the little park between 
the two lakes. It is, indeed, a temple. More interesting, Prakash 
informed me, through Manjit, that a naked yogi resides there. People 
evidently come to ask his advice and to receive his therapy. There 
was some rumour (Prakash seems to be a rich source of information) 
about how this yogi, on being consulted by a woman who could 
not conceive, eventually copulated with her himself. The subsequent 
ramifications—that is, whether she then did conceive—rather es- 
caped me at first. But we were by now walking along the very 
noisy street near the hotel—on a search for rum, I believe—and 
even though I could not hear well, due to the surrounding uproar 
of human and vehicular traffic, as well as my deafness, I did gather 
that, despite the yogi’s efforts, the woman still did not conceive—a 
very Indian touch that: anticlimactic! But then the yogi got himself 
into shape. He tied a rope to his penis and with it pulled something 
along—an ox-cart, maybe?—so as to re-invigorate, re-stimulate him- 
self. After which...But here I did lose track finally. It reminded 
me, though, of a somewhat similar story I'd once heard. Perhaps 
such genitalian feats are not so uncommon among yogis!... 
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Wednesday, 18th January 


This morning, my sparrow visitors called on me...for the last time, 
I suppose. I’ve grown quite fond of them! Were I to stay, I'd try 
to get to know them better! Hanya, too, finds them sympathique— 
such a pair! She was telling me yesterday of her own companions, 
the cockroaches, with which she seems to be coming to terms, 
even though she’d not have been sorry to see the last of them. 
She was to have taken over these premises of mine, on my departure, 
as of today. However, it now seems that Ashok intends allocating 
them to Nicanor Parra, the distinguished Chilean poet, who has 
agreed to stay on after the festival, as writer-in-residence, for two 
months... 

To return to the cockroaches, though...Hanya told me about her 
developing relationship with them. Intrinsically less attractive (one 
might think) as creature companions than my sparrows, they never- 
theless obviously possess an appeal of their own. She described 
how they are apt to fall onto their backs, which it seems is virtually 
a death sentence. Finding one in this predicament, she debated 
as to whether she should set it upright again, and decided not 
to interfere, since though she was sharing her space with them, 
how they managed was their own business. So she went about 
hers, while contriving to avoid the struggling creature. However, 
inadvertently, at one point she stepped on it, whereupon she was 
faced with the problem of how to dispose of the crushed body. 
And while she was considering this, an ant approached it and 
bore off a piece, so, she decided to leave it alone, and went out. 
When she returned, there was nothing at all left of the cockroach—it 
was as if the floor had been swept and cleaned! 

On another occasion, a cockroach that had got upended was 
righted by mistake by her as she was sweeping around. Actually, 
it had been on its back for about twenty-four hours and she had 
been wondering how long it would take to die. It crawled off, 
barely able to move its legs. But then, she thinks, she recognized 
it the next day—as right as rain by then. 

It’s not exactly that she’s growing fond of the creatures, but 
observation makes, as it were, strange bedfellows! And here comes 
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the moral...Relationships, after all, are based on getting to know 
about each other. Affection is just a natural outgrowth of this. 
And, I suppose, as one begins to appreciate or to understand pat- 
terns of behaviour and we all have our patterns—so is one able 
to enter into a kind of communion. We simply learn each other's 
language... 

The Bhopal gas disaster. A group of activists circulated among 
the festival participants and visitors. They were seeking signatures 
for a petition demanding that President Reagan confiscate the 
worldwide assets of Union Carbide for distribution among the 
victims, since only such a measure would provide sufficient funds 
to pay for the medication and treatment. A draft letter was handed 
to me by one of the petitioners and I said I would take it home 
with me and read it. It turned out to be semi-literate, using a 
standard political jargon that brought to mind communist 
propaganda. The next day, I was asked again if | would sign the 
petition and I said I wouldr’t sign it in its present form. I thought 
it needed to be re-drafted. In the first place, Bush was now President. 
Secondly, while the President was at first addressed politely, even 
obsequiously, in the end he was excoriated. This was not tactful. 
Thirdly, he probably did not have the power anyway to attach 
the worldwide assets of a multinational corporation, and so on. 
“Can we go ahead without your signature then?” said the man, 
as though he had not heard me, and with more than a hint of 
moral blackmail. I shrugged and answered, “Of course.” Later | 
asked some of the poets if they'd signed. Most had, one or two 
had qualms. Holub, for instance, said something like, “Well, of 
course, one has to.” When I asked him whether the letter had 
not struck him as propagandistic, opportunistic, and in fact not 
really having much to do with securing a better deal for the vic- 
tims—with which aim it went almost without saying, everybody 
sympathized—he shrugged... 


Bombay 
Friday, 20th January 


I am not in good shape. Fatigue, a cough, constipation, aches! 
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Perhaps it’s just a reaction to the last week of concentrated socializ- 
ing. 

The flight to Bombay was uneventful, except that it was much 
delayed, which is normal for Indian Airlines. However, | travelled 
in company. Arun Kolatkar has been looking after me. I appreciate 
his relaxed, wry presence. He likes, as he puts it, to “hang out”! 
In the process I’m getting to see something of Bombay, which 
is what I wanted anyway. 

Adil Jussawalla, with whom I’m staying, lives a metropolitan 
life. His apartment is in a high rise, among lots of other high 
rises. The “concrete jungle” here is like any other, but to my mind 
at least, is also thoroughly Indian, covered with a patina or wash 
of Indianness! Pigeons, in great profusion, swoop or flutter from 
ledge to ledge, leading a prolific life, twenty stories above the 
street. His building, evidently the first built on this particular piece 
of land, reclaimed from the ocean, is at present encased in bamboo 
scaffolding, and workers chatter and shout to each other, while 
pigeons perform their aerobatics. From a cab, at night, much of 
Bombay looks like your familiar glossy western metropolis. Closer 
up, it’s still India. I suppose it’s the people who make it so. They 
can’t be stopped, excluded, sequestered. They’ve burst through 
the barriers, caste or other, and are everywhere, or perhaps they 
always were. One simply has no idea what is going to happen 
to them, or to the rest. No idea... 

Speaking of which, Adil asked me to read and comment on 
a paper he gave at the Seventh ACLALS Conference in Singapore, 
on the theme: “The Writer as Historical Witness.” His paper 1S 
entitled “Being There: Aspects of an Indian Crisis.” The Conference 
was organized by our old Singaporean friend Edwin Thumboo, 
and the paper was supposed to be published. However, so far, 
this hasn’t happened, which is irritating Adil. 

I have read the paper two or three times. It is a very personal 
one, raises a number of crucial issues, and is at the same time 
quite inconclusive: perhaps that’s its virtue. What it has to say 
is not irrelevant—though this is a parochial way of looking at 
it—to my own predicament here, even if predicament is putting 
it too strongly. But I don't know...The question people invariably 
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ask when they are invited to question a writer—How does he 
or she relate to social and political problems?—has a critical subtext, 
namely: How can you carry on fiddling while Rome burns? In 
other words, if you are committed to change, as we surely all 
are, what shape will your commitment take? Is a writerly response 
even appropriate? And if it is appropriate, what kind of response? 
And so forth. In its most radical form, the same question was 
put, after the Holocaust (after Auschwitz): Is it still possible now 
to write lyric poetry? 

One answer, of course, is that it has been possible. Perhaps, 
the issue is not even a moral or ethical one, but simply one of 
survival, which was the primary lesson learnt in the camps. That 
is, we continue—in however changed a way—to write lyric poetry, 
because the writing of lyric poetry, or some such activity, is essential 
to our survival or welfare as human beings. No historical tragedy 
or disaster, however apparently unprecedented, can stop us in 
our tracks, or make us, as a species, give up the ghost—or, as 
is obvious, none has so far! 

This, of course, is assuming that lyric poetry is an essential human 
activity. Can we be sure that it is? Not really, though evidently 
we are capable of rationalizing on this account. But in any case 
perhaps we don’t need a rationale. Whether or not it is essential 
to the survival of the race as such, it does appear to be essential 
to the spiritual survival of certain individuals. Elitist this may be, 
but is it not justification enough? 

I know this is not saying very much, and I’ve strayed from 
the topic. Yet the way Adil’s preoccupations specifically relate to 
mine has something to do with the above. Terry Eagleton, in his 
more or less dismissive review of my recent poetry collection, said 
that my work seems to exist in a historical vacuum, that it concerns 
itself purely with my spiritual or emotional states, unrelated to 
the conditions about me. While I still think this is putting it a 
little crudely, I also agree with Eagleton, and my experience here 
has rather confirmed what I suspect. Still, I’m content, for the time 
being, not to try to do anything about it, nor am I too alarmed 
or anxious about the outcome. In fact, I feel a certain anticipatory 
excitement, as of a new challenge that might incite me to new 
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formulations, etc. After all, for some time I’ve been feeling that 
simply to continue endlessly interrogating myself, “taking my own 
pulse,” is not enough, not an answer! Actually, of course there 
is no answer—that is, no final answer. But one is naturally reluctant 
to move on, when what one is moving on from has been—or seemed 
to be—so productive... 

This is foolish! The point of Adil’s piece surely is that he is 
caught in a double bind: the unchanging nature of English, or 
at least of his English—even though circumstances have changed 
radically—and the overwhelming size of the social, economic and 
political problems in India, which makes any writing appear trivial. 

The central problem for the Indian English-language writer is 
a particularly acute version of a universal problem. Maybe it is 
insoluble, which is what Adil suggests, I think, in his paper. A 
rather despairing conclusion, but justified perhaps, or at least jus- 
tified for him and for many like him. The question remains, what 
can he, or others—while noting this—learn from the situation? 
Is it possible to learn—and so maybe even pick the chestnuts out 
of the fire—when you are in such an anguished state? Perhaps 
it is, if one can persuade oneself that it’s not just a personal lesson, 
but a timely one too... 

I’ve still not said what the problem, concretely speaking, is! 
But very few people here have expressed themselves to me in 
specific terms. As Adil pointed out last night, the linguistic 
chauvinists who talk about doing away with English, do so in 
the absence of anything to replace it with. That is, there is very 
little of world literature or philosophy available in Marathi, for 
instance. No Marx, to take a striking instance! All of it comes through 
English. If another medium were to be developed simultaneously 
(Hindi?), to replace English as the principal linguistic medium for 
such intertraffic, there might be a case. Without that, all such cultural 
nationalism is just so much idealistic blather. 

Actually, I’m beginning to feel that a good deal of nonsense 
of this kind is talked in India. Perhaps, it's a result of the Indian 
fondness for abstract discourse, elaborating and exploring ideas, 
positively and negatively, in a kind of endless intellectual carnival 
or roundabout! It was surely this which so attracted me in the 
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first place to my Indian friends, fifteen years ago in Iowa City, 
that “Midwestern oasis”! I certainly heard a great deal of such 
seductive, wonderful nonsense at Bharat Bhavan. So seductive was 
it, indeed, that despite what I am writing now, I still hope something 
can be salvaged, or that it wasn’t in fact nonsense, but that when 
all’s said and done, something of real, maybe even practical, value 
will emerge. 

That is, I hope it contained something that I will be able to 
make (Western?) use of. What this might turn out to be, I’ve no 
inkling for the present. 

Here’s a piece of facile speculation! Whereas we, in the West, 
tend to move from practicality to practicality, in the East, in India 
at least, there’s a tendency to move from idea to idea, and simply 
to let the practical side look after itself, catch up, if that is what 
it is going to do. And if it doesn’t—as is often, or even usually 
the case—no matter, since anyway satisfaction is to be got from 
the intellectual exploration, rather than from any actual application. 
Of course, there are concrete results too, but these are more or 
less arbitrary, and besides represent only a fraction of what was 
apparently projected. 


Saturday, 21st December 


Adil is interviewing me this morning; a photographer from The 
Times of India is due to arrive. Tomorrow I leave for Delhi. 
Yesterday afternoon, and on into the evening, I “hung out” again 
with Arun, his wife Sunu, and another woman, Zarine Ferera. 
Both women are Parsees, Zarine being of mixed parentage actually. 
She was pretty, in a sprightly way, and both very Western and 
very Indian, the two sides of her nature co-existing rather than 
coalescing. In fact, I found her a puzzle, until I learnt that she 
was partly Irish, her mother (who died when she was a child) 
Irish, her father a Parsee. At one point, when we were in a store, 
Sunu looking for a flask, I for some inexpensive hand luggage 
to replace the one small bag I’d brought with me, I began telling 
this woman about our life in Bhopal, that is about the problems 
Carole had had there with men who stared unabashedly at her, 
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made presumably lewd remarks, jostled her in the street. My com- 
panion said it was like that in other places too, Delhi for instance. 
But not in Bombay. Then she started to tell me about a rickshaw 
driver, in Delhi, with whom she had quarrelled and how he rolled 
his vehicle over her foot and then several times back and forth 
over it! The circumstances of the quarrel were none too clear from 
her account, but the implied violence in many men’s attitude to 
women was. Hardly surprisingly, she grew very animated and 
angry in the telling. Evidently her foot was so badly lacerated, 
she needed emergency surgery, or she’d have lostit. “Typical bullies 
and cowards!” she declared. “If someone [a man, presumably] had 
been with me, he’d never have dared.” 

We went from place to place: the Gateway of India, the Taj 
(we had coffee there), the Flora Fountain, Malabar Hill, Kamala 
Nehru Park and so forth. At least I’m getting about, which after 
the semi-confinement I’d endured in Bhopal is a great relief. Arun 
and Sunu seemed to have placed themselves entirely at my disposal. 
Never at any point was there any suggestion that showing me 
around might be a strain. I felt very much taken care of, but kept 
asking myself: Why? Why are they doing this? What am I to them? 
I suppose it is simply hospitality. Anyway, it appears to be un- 
bounded. They are tireless. 

At dusk, we sat on the upper terrace of a cafe, in Kamala Nehru 
Park, looking out across the city and chatting. Both Arun and 
Sunu are interested in just about everything, curious about the 
world, as I, who never satisfied this curiosity in childhood, also 
am. But is it just a question of unrequited childhood curiosity? 
It’s only in my fifties, I’ve finally got round to asking questions, 
many questions, most of them very obvious ones, even naive. I 
seem to be insatiable. I want to know what things are called, how 
they behave or function, whence they came and so forth. Arun 
answers, or speculates with me, about anything I care to bring 
up—sometimes rather humorously, but never derisively. We walk, 
wide-eyed, attentive, unjudgmental, about the city, which is em- 
phatically his city. It’s fun (Arun, Sunu: the perfect hosts) to share 
what we do know with each other, to learn, to re-evaluate, to 
guess and speculate, rightly or maybe wrongly. 
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Birds swooped by, the omnipresent grey-cloaked crows, kites, 
pigeons, and quite frequently, with a great squawking, a gang 
of long-tailed green parrots. Later, on our descent back into the 
city, we passed the Towers of Silence, where the Parsees lay their 
dead, to be picked clean by the birds. Sunu talked a little about 
this. She is a dignified woman, slow of speech, who tells me things, 
with occasional interpolations from Arun, generally putting them 
into a larger context. In a short time, I've grown unusually fond 
of them both. They have adopted me and are indulging me now, 
without seeming to. Hospitality as Art! 

Bombay seems a bit ragged round the edges, but then so does 
every Indian city I’ve seen. But it’s these edges that account for 
the particular vitality, or that are so expressive of that vitality. 
Gloss, that is, has not sealed it in. There’s casualness here that 
is very pleasing, though both Arun and Sunu say that Bombay 
spoils everything, “messes everything up.” This is a familiar, and 
no doubt justified, complaint: indifference to the architectural dis- 
tinctiveness of the city. For instance, the Gateway once stood alone 
and magnificent on a promontory. Now, across the water from 
it, on reclaimed land, is a straggle of insipid modern buildings. 
The old bungalows are everywhere giving way to high-rise apart- 
ment buildings. Still, there’s enough of Victorian and Edwardian 
Bombay left to tickle my fancy. And the rather beat-up, slightly 
off-London-red double-decker buses, familiar and unfamiliar at 
the same time, like so much else, like the great railway terminals 
for instance, with their oriental touches... 


Sunday, 22nd January 


Today I leave for Delhi! I suspect Arun and Adil may be not all 
that sorry to see the last of me. Even if they were perfect hosts, 
I’ve surely begun to wear by now! No, it’s not that their attention 
ever wavered, even though I’m quite certain that in their position | 
I'd not have held up. I'll refrain now from further comments or 
speculations on Indian hospitality, in case I somehow bring on 
a calamitous change in my fortunes, though it (the hospitality) 
does seem to be something you can rely on. Enough already! 
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You can also rely on the chaotic nature of Indian travel, and 
that is what faces me today. I shall try to be reasonably relaxed— 
relaxed but also alert!... 

Yesterday, I went with Arun and Sunu toa shop, near the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, kept by a young woman of their acquaintance, 
who travels around the-country acquiring interesting craft objects. 
She was small and intense, swathed in colourful tribal cloths. Some- 
how almost too intense and forceful to be actually pretty, though 
she was very pretty! She’d a husky voice, talked rapidly, and looked 
one straight in the eyes, somehow projecting, transferring her ener- 
gy, so one was engaged, almost mesmerized—at least I was! On 
her brow was a kind of dagger mark, with the blade pointing 
downward. Something about her was very salutary, cleansing al- 
most! 

And a good saleswoman too! I bought from her with the greatest 
ease, whereas usually I find it painful, even unpleasant, to make 
purchases. Three paintings—the serial pin figures—by tribal artists, 
done on earth-coloured strips of linen. Also a small papier-mache 
box. 7 

Earlier, “hanging out” with Arun after we'd visited the Strand 
Bookshop, I tried a green coconut—on Arun’s urging; he wants 
me to try everything I want to try! It’s a drink (I'd not realized 
that), though they scrape out some of the flesh for you to eat 
as well. This was rather too squishy, slick, for me, even if my 
. slight revulsion—only slight because I trusted Arun'—may have 
been due to the unfamiliarity, surprise at its texture, when what 
I'd expected was something more like the dry woody coconut we 
know in America and Europe. And later, in the evening, with 
Adil now, we went again to the folk -arts-fair, near Churchgate 
Station. Adil had asked a craftsman (from Madhya Pradesh, as 
it turns out) to copy a little Giacometti-ish equestrian horse-and- 
rider, very much of a piece. He wants several of these, to give 
away as presents. I myself bought a couple of forged iron figures— 
antlered deers, one larger than the other. The antlers have sharp 
ends, a bit of a problem to pack, but I’m glad to have these, glad 
Adil persuaded me to buy what I wanted to buy anyway! 

This morning I heard a muezzin calling the faithful to their 
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prayers, or it may have been the pigeons rumbling on the window 
ledges. 

‘And what of the streets? I don’t think I can describe them. Yet 
that’s where everything happens. You feel buffeted by all these 
lives, by what you see at every turn. The begging children who 
brush your sleeve, who stay by you, murmuring, entreating you, 
trying to capture your attention—what will become of them? If 
anything does, that is. If they survive, if they grow to adulthood, 
into what will these entreaties turn? The women, squatting by 
the roadside, among the scavenging dogs. Men hauling enormous 
loads—beasts of burden—in ancient wooden carts. And so on and 
sO ON... 


10 p.m., Delhi 


No, it wasn’t a muezzin calling Muslims to prayers, as in Bhopal, 
and it wasn’t the pigeons either. Adil thinks it’s the man in the 
apartment below at his devotions. Surprisingly loud, though. 

Again my fears were uncalled for! The journey went smoothly 
enough, with a delay of only about two hours. Now I’m on the 
last lap. Housed in the India International Centre. For me already, 
an astonishing modicum of comfort, but rather a clubby atmosphere, 
which makes me feel quite self-conscious. 

At Adil’s, this morning, | came across an article in the Sunday 
Observer, on the Apna Utsav (Arts Festival, at Cross Maidan) where 
I'd bought the iron deer and tried out some Kashmiri tit- bits 
at the foodstalls with Arun and his friends the day before, and 
where Adil was having his equestrian piece serialized. The article, 
like so much in the Indian press, was vociferously critical. It seems, 
the craftsmen are paid a fraction of what wholesale buyers charge 
for the objects (e.g., a weaver received 25 rupees for a dhurry 
which may sell for 250-300 rupees.) An old man in a ragged dhoti- 
kurta complains that Bapuji (Mahatma Gandhi), whom he had 
known, inspired him, but that dream of freedom—freedom from 
poverty, too—had come to nothing. Bapu had said: Destroy Con- 
gress after Independence. Instead, there were great contrasts of 
poverty and wealth and exploitation. Later, when I mentioned 
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this to Adil, he pointed out, sensibly enough, that it was hard 
to see how people could be stopped from buying objects from 
the craftsmen and re-selling them ata profit, but that the craftsmen— 
for instance, those that he had dealt with—welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to come to the big city and make contact with buyers, and 
that many, after that, would take orders directly from individuals... 

It was uncomfortably warm and humid when I left Bombay. 
In Delhi, this evening, it’s on the cool side. 

On the way to Bombay’s Santa Cruz airport, we stopped off 
for half an hour at the home of Vilas Sarang, chairman of the 
English Department at Bombay University, who gave me a copy 
of his interesting book on The Stylistics of Literary Translation, with 
references to English and Marathi. He is very knowledgeable, and 
perhaps would be able to help in securing good translations of 
contemporary Marathi verse. I rambled on for a while and could 
see he was beginning, if not to be fired by what I was saying 
about translation and intercultural links, or actually to believe that 
I could be instrumental in bringing anything about, at least to 
be considering the possibility of this—in an abstract sort of way! 
Even so, I felt a little guilty. CanI deliver? Aren’t I maybe misleading 
him? Maybe I should just shut up and mind my own business. 
How could I have the energy or know-how to get things moving 
in the subcontinent! Who do I think I am, after all! So, why am 
I always trying to stir people up, even those who ought to know 
better and probably do. 

Anyway, Vilas who at first agreed somewhat non-committally 
with what I was saying, gradually, in spite of himself, began to 
pay more attention. That is, I was beginning to get through. But, 
again, why am I doing this? And what have I really got to offer? 
Everyone wants someone else to be the entrepreneur, but the 
entrepreneur, it seems to me, is essentially a kind of con-artist. 
He has little to offer, apart from his glibness and possibly his 
energy. Is that what I am, a kind of con-man? Somehow or other, 
again and again, I play the part,‘although I play other parts as 
well. 

Adil, so much like those loyal Parsee gentlemen represented 
in the stone relief commemorating the arrival in Bombay of George 
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a a Sa 


V and his Queen...I1 did not remember this about him, though 
| remembered his aristocratic “Persian” looks. I cannot thank him 
enough for his hospitality. Instead I try to entertain him. | try 
to be the gracious guest. Unsuccessful, I fear, on both counts. 

But now, at last, I am on my own. Three days in Delhi and 
then home. And even if I am dreading it—London, the cold and 
the chilling distance between folk—Iam also longing for the privacy, 
the comfort, and the chance to spread my work out and take a 
closer look at it. 


Monday, 23rd January 
India International Centre, Lodi Gardens, Delhi 


This morning I took a closer look at the mosque and the tombs 
that Nirmal had commented on to Carole and me, on our walk 
in these gardens, two weeks ago. There is much more detail, defini- 
tion than I’d imagined or remembered, especially in the arabesque 
stonework. We’d just skirted these structures before. I thought 
about the arches: they seem to me more buoyant than the gothic 
ones, embodying an equilibrium of two commensurate forces, rather 
than an integral, vertical thrust. I find myself preferring them—this 
early, pre-Moghul architecture—to the great monuments of the 
Gothic, let alone Baroque! They seem freer, gayer, more playful. 
Though, perhaps, it is just their unfamiliarity, my excitement at 
discovering something new to regale the aesthetic sensibility with. 
But, then again, surely there’s a flourish to this work, an openness 
of statement, that contrasts with the inwardness, the urgency, in- 
tensity, tenseness of the Gothic? On the other hand, is there any 
point comparing them? But then again, the grandeur, yet resting 
lightly in the air, and with a great tranquillity...Perhaps, it’s to 
do with the sunlight! The air, the light itself, flows in and out 
of these buildings, whereas—whereas, again'—our great cathedrals 
buttress and wall themselves off. Are they not, therefore, oppres- 
sive? They oppress us, and they oppress nature too. They stand 
against time, rather than within it. 

And so on...J’d intended to take a rickshaw to the Red Fort, 
and then Connaught Place, to buy some books. As it is, | didn't 
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find one,-so went back to the Centre, where I discovered a taxi 
waiting—not for me, of course, but just waiting. The driver, a 
smallish man in late middle age, with a rather dilapidated military 
air—grey moustache, but also grey stubble beard—for some reason 
reminded me of an old London acquaintance, a Yemeni poet and 
translator considerably younger than my taxi-driver. It had to do 
with the way he held himself, often characteristic of small men, 
chest thrown out, head back...Also, the unshaven look. Not much 
to go on there! So maybe it is just that my thoughts are turning 
to London? He suggested politely that, if there were several things 
I wanted to do that day, I should simply hire him for a few hours. 
Though I resisted at first, assuming I was being hassled, it didn’t 
take me long to agree to his proposition; I was unsure of myself 
anyway. He said he’d guide me round the Red Fort, as I’d not 
been there before, take me shopping, take me to a bookshop and 
so forth, in short nanny me. As things turned out, I was both 
pleased I’d allowed myself to be persuaded, and regretted it. He 
did take me to an emporium in the old town, where naturally 
[ was subjected to the usual intensive, voluble salesmanship, and 
even if what I bought was arguably of better quality than I’d have 
found on my own, I also spent a lot more than I should have 
on my own. I managed nevertheless to fend off further invitations 
to buy! My driver kept up his informative talk through the three 
or four hours we spent in each other's company. Among other 
things, he showed me a Sikh temple. We removed our shoes and 
socks, dipped our hands, and trudged up the damp steps—which 
are kept watered and clean by the Sikh congregation. My head 
was covered by the doorkeeper. We then made the round of the 
temple, and on exiting were offered a sweet (made of meal, oil 
and butter), which has to be received in both hands. In my diffidence, 
I'd held out one and my other was lifted as well, since (as my 
driver told me after) to accept an offering with one hand is dis- 
respectful. it surely is! 

I'd probably have preferred to wander about the Fort itself on 
my own. And the Jamia Masjid too, though, as it happened, we 
couldn’t enter the latter anyway, since it was prayer time. I did, 
however, get to see the two life-size stone elephants, in front of 
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the Delhi Gate at the Fort, which apparently is accessible only 
to army personnel and CD cars since my driver, as the later ex- 
plained to me, knew an army man and had simply to mention 
his name to be admitted by the soldiers lounging around. I regretted 
not having a camera on this occasion, since there were no crowds 
and the two stone elephants flanking the massive gateway pOs- 
sessed a great dignity. 

All that red sandstone (evidently much of it would, in fact, have 
been lined and painted to resemble white marble in Shah Jahan’s 
time) gives the Fort a quasi-Victorian look—at least to my eyes, 
coming from redbrick London—which contrasts oddly with the 
aforementioned buoyancy of the Islamic architecture. I’ve never 
liked marble, but the marble buildings here—the Pearl Mosque, 
for instance—are adorable! The workmanship brings the marble 
to life, in contradistinction, say, to the terrible marble graves at 
Bushey Jewish cemetery, where my mother and father are buried...I 
know that this is hardly a fair comparison! 

Sima Sharma, who edits the India International Centre Quarterly, 
wanted to meet with me. We talked for about half an hour. She 
is a very intelligent, very resourceful woman. She persuaded me 
to contribute a piece on “The Future” for an issue they’ve in the 
works called “Futures”! Funny, since Ashok Vajpeyi too had un- 
folded to us his plans for yearly gatherings of great (sic!) minds, 
* a kind of ongoing brains-trust or think-tank, to take place in Bhopal, 
from now until the end of the century (“unless the end comes 
sooner than anticipated!”) to consider the future and to evaluate 
the past as well: What, finally, has this century amounted to? A 
decade-long fin-de-siecle celebration (or autopsy)...1 wonder how 
many such schemes are being dreamt up,.as we approach the 
millennium! Mrs. Sharma gave me one or two hints as to how 
I might approach the topic—as a poet, I should treat it quite “sub- 
jectively”, she said, since she already had economists, sociologists 
and political scientists writing—and I welcomed the invitation, 
in principle at least; whether I'll feel the same way about it once 
I reach London remains to be seen... 

Mrs. Sharma talked plausibly of interpersonal relations changing, 
becoming (as she put it) contractual. She spoke too of the openness 
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of Indians, an openness in their feelings about people. “If I like 
you,” she said, “I’m quite likely to come knocking on your door!” 
(No double-entendres here!) I talked about the aloofness, the coolnes 
and detachment, of the English— unfair, I know, stereotyping! 
—of the typical “come-off-it!” response to promising ideas or 
schemes, as if enthusiasm, engagement, were somehow bad form. 
I said that I was particularly attracted by the liveliness of intellectual 
life here. Indians, though, were also rather exhausting, since the 
concept of small talk seems to be missing from the culture. She 
said that those I met were anxious to get as much as they could 
from me, in the little time available, but that if I sat under a—lI 
didn’t catch the word!—I’d hear nothing but small talk, and an 
awful lot of “chewing the cud.” We laughed and enjoyed ourselves 
in friendly competition... 

The military in this city is a pain in the arse! Roadblocks, streets 
closed off without warning because some VIP or VVIP is passing 
through. My driver drove up Rajpath, so I could have a look at 
the vast Presidential Palace (built by the British for the Viceroy) 
and we were suddenly diverted, with much hysterical gesticulation 
and shouting, by a policewoman who seemed to spring from 
nowhere, evidently having just received a message over her walky- 
talky. As it turned out, it was Rajiv Gandhi himself (I'd not have 
known, of course, were it not for the driver). It seems, wherever 
he goes, however small the distance, he has a whole retinue with 
him, including a complete medical outfit, so that in the event of 
an assassination attempt, comprehensive medical aid can be rendered 
at once. The fear of terrorist attacks, the jumpiness of the govern- 
ment, the way the populace’s convenience is quite simply ignored, 
do not make for a tranquil environment. Not that it would be 
tranquil anyway. It feels, uncomfortably, as if one were always 
on the brink of some dreadful calamity, which I dare say one is... 

While I was talking to Shahira Naim at the IIC, before her boss 
Mrs. Sharma showed up, a smiling, rather fresh-faced, very charm- 
ing, very English-sounding man entered. Shahira introduced us, 
but I didn’t catch his name—I’ve more or less given up trying, 
depending rather on retrieving the necessary information at a later 
stage in the proceedings. After he’d left she did, in fact, repeat 
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the name. He was Ramachandra Gandhi, the Mahatma’s grandson 
and a professor of philosophy at Delhi University. A wonderful 
man, she said, a favourite of hers, and so modest. I wasn’t too 
sure about that, but I was not immune to his charm. I’d the im- 
pression of great finesse, as well as a certain mischievousness. 
But two minutes isn’t much to base a judgement on! Nevertheless, 
I feel sure that there are Gandhis and Gandhis... 

The summer issue of the Quarterly contains an article by 
Ramachandra Gandhi, “The Peacock and the Sage”. It is “about” 
architecture. A mild coincidence that I’d been ruminating on this 
very subject, in that his is quite an illuminating piece which suggests 
answers to some of the questions I'd been asking myself. Inwardness 
and outwardness, exteriority and interiority. Continuity. It was 
whatI’d sensed in Indian life: a continuous flow between life within 
(inside the house, inside the body or the self) and life outside 
(the birds, beasts, the elements). I think of my sparrow pair and 
miss them. Will I miss them even more in London? 


Tuesday, 24th January, 4.30 a.m. 


“Did you hear that?” asked my driver yesterday, as we skirted 
the Lodi Gardens on our way back to the IIC. In spite of my 
poor hearing, I heard a long screeching sound. “Peacock,” he said. 
I peered up, amazed, delighted. “In the trees. Wild peacocks. They 
stay in trees during the day, and at dusk they come down.” “In 
the trees?” “Yes, they can’t fly much. But enough. And they can 
get from tree to tree.” 

Last night, I started reading —Adil had recommended it— Anita 
Desai’s novel In Custody. An observation to do with “history” ap- 
pealed to me: “Although it lacked history, the town had probably 
existed for centuries in its most basic, most elementary form. Those . 
shacks of tin and rags, however precarious and impermanent they 
looked, must have existed always, repetitively and in succeeding 
generations, but never fundamentally changing and in that sense 
enduring.” (p.19) “Always, repetitively”—this is what I had felt, 
passing the slum dwellings, peering into the alleyways between 
them, sniffing the fires burning there at night, the garbage, the 
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shit. And about the omnipresent little temple, the question: “When 
was it built?” seemed a kind of irrelevany. It had “always” been 
there. Not necessarily the existing structure, but something, in a 
sense, identical with it. For our part, we are obsessed by time, 
by the then and the now. It's as though we’d somehow been 
separated from what is, after all, nothing but a flux, from what 
is...everything... 

Mrs. Sharma also gave me a copy-of an article N irmal had written 
for the Quarterly, “Twilight of an Era”. It, too, takes up the question 
of history, of the sense of history. He points, disquietingly, to simi- 
larities between our own fin-de-siecle, and that of the nineteenth 
century, before the twentieth century hell descended on us...Western 
awareness of the past has uprooted him from the present: only 
occasionally is the connection re-established. One particular oc- 
casion he records memorably, when in Kanta-Kish, Madhya 
Pradesh, he was taken on elephant back by Gond tribals to see 
a tiger. The party came across the animal, feeding on a wild boar 
that it had killed. Everything stopped: “The tiger suddenly raised 
his head and looked at me, a quiet, serene gaze that lasted for 
a moment—a moment that for me was an eternity—and then he 
resumed his repast, totally indifferent to me. It will convey very 
little if I say that what I felt at that moment was a sensation of 
total fearlessness, which was not merely the absence of fear, but 
an extraordinary feeling of what I shall call interconnection with 
the animal under me, the one before me and the animal inside 
me. It was perhaps the shared space which hada touch of sacredness 
in it.” The world as temple, the temple as world? 

Manjit Bawa, the painter, came for me at 11.00, as agreed, and 
took me on the back of his scooter, to the Bharti Artist’s Colony 
where he has a studio. I met the Kashmiri artist, poet, novelist, 
Santosh, and another artist Umesh Varma. Manjit showed me his 
own work as well. 

Flying through Delhi on the back of a scooter was terrifying 
at first, but then, as I looked at other pillion-riders, | began to 
get the idea: you simply slump, but keep your eyes peeled as 
well! Obviously one is totally vulnerable, exposed. Still, it gave 
me another view of the city and its highways, and by the end, 
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by the time we were on our way back, I was beginning to actually 
enjoy the experience—Manjjit, in any case, assured me he was a 
good driver and Hanya had assured me he was. I believed him 
(and her). I had no alternative but to trust him. A kind of magicl... 

Among artists, rather than poets, I felt obliged to come forth 
from my shell. Every word I uttered was siezed upon at once! 
We moved from topic to topic, without missing a beat...Exhilarating! 

Generally, it’s as if I’m being passed on from person to person 
in a kind of improvised, at the same time customized, rehabilitation 
programme! As if everything had been agreed on, at least in prin- 
ciple, before hand, and each had his or her part to play. And 
there are many unexpected players—as for instance Mrs. Sharma, 
the editor, with her suggestion that I write an article on “The 
Future—”. 

Umesh Varma, who has a show opening on the 28th—after I 
leave—gave me a personal preview of it. His show is entitled 
“People Around”. It consists mostly of very large drawings, with 

‘some colour. One of a Jain priestess, on her feet: shaven head, 
full breasted, with people crouched, craning their necks in her 
direction. Umesh told of how he went to see her, and all the time 
he was there, making notes, he was also talking to her, talking 
much more than he usually does. And she was saying simply: 
“It’s alright, it’s alright.” He felt purified. People come to her and 
talk and talk, while she just stands and listens. Another drawing 
was of a blind singer. “A happy man.” In the morning he comes 
out of his house singing and feels the sunlight. Umesh remembers 
two lines: “What the Lord has permitted me to experience, for 
that I am grateful.” In the drawing, the blindman is smiling. He 
stands at the door, before him a swirl of darkness. His hands seem 
to enfold something, a bird perhaps. The right hand, detached, 
floats in the air. The vertical line of the side of the house links 
the hands. Umesh tells me that he goes to people and watches 
them. The life is in their gestures. He absorbs and then makes 
his drawing afterwards. To illustrate this, he told me about a typical 
hand-raising movement of my own. I remember my artist brother’s 
observation that the sitter invariably looks sad. There may be sad- 
ness in Umesh’s picture, but it is not the sadness of inertia. 
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Wednesday, 25th January 


The last day! What with the impending trip, I slept badly, but 
at least I did sleep. Too much booze at Nirmal’s last night. My 
hypochondria very active, of course. 

! wonder about Nirmal’s suggestion, indeed advice, that I spend 
several months, here, a sort of cure, a la Louis Malle. Why India 
though? Yet somehow I do feel as though I am beginning to “recover” 
here. But recover from what? Maybe you have to come here to 
discover what you need to recover from! Maybe I’m simply recover- 
ing from the shock of being here! 

A last look around the Lodi Gardens. No memorable thoughts! 
Standing inside a tomb, the echo of pigeons, high up under the 
dome. Again I studied the arches, tried to see them, to register 
exactly the curve. There’s a felt—do I mean tentative?—quality, 
mathematics and geometry as felt: as art. But then, isn’t that true 
of any pre-industrial piece of architecture? The arabesques, quranic 
carvings, baffle me. Well, of course! Script art? I wish they spoke 
to me. That is, I wish I could read them. 

Last night, Nirmal again observed that there is a purity, a stillness, 
about this Muslim architecture, which you do not find, for instance, 
in the Hindu equivalent. One truly feels that it came out of the 
desert. However grand and impressive, however thronged with 
believers, there is a tranquillity, a severity and serenity about these 
structures... 

I have come, in a short time, to love everything about these 
cool chambers, the tiers of arches, the niches, the dome’s shallow 
inner surface, the thickness of the wall, the brightness and view 
of other tombs through the openings. And from outside, the geometric 
perfection, the equilibrium, the proportionality. And up close, the 
carving, fluent, as if drawn with pen or brush. It is utterly satisfying, 
perhaps because it is so abstract, so unrepresentational. It is pure 
mind, pure spirit! In my ecstasy, am I becoming a bit of a Muslim, 
or is it the Jew in me who responds! 
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Friday, 27th January, 7.00 a.m. 


London, mild and, I suppose, sunny. But after six weeks of Indian 
“winter”, I feel as if dusk has settled in for good! There is a hush 
over everything, as though for some reason people’s mouths are 
sealed. With all my luggage, I treat myself to a taxi ride home, 
and the streets too seem muted. It is a fast, smooth, silent ride, 
the driver offering no conversation, not sounding his horn even 
once! 

The light, or lack of it! You feel like hibernating much of the 
time. You can’t hibernate in India. Nor is much hidden there. There’s 
no privacy really—who was it who said that? Nirmal? No, it was 
Manjit—how quickly one forgets! He was talking about the close 
family and communal ties in his home town, in the Punjab. 
Everybody knows everything about everybody else. Also, people 
help each other without having to be asked—it is simply the way, 
as in the Sikh temples, where the steps are kept clean by visitors 
as a matter of course, during the endless worship, and there is 
a twentyfour-hour canteen, voluntarily staffed, everyone being wel- 
come, irrespective of religious affiliation. The point is that privacy 
seems alien to this way of life. So, must one, to live happily in 
India, get used to living in the light, living in public, as it were? 
For me personally—and I realize that for many this would not 
be a particularly positive experience—it has been rather like a group 
therapy session, where one’s own problems are the focus of col- 
lective attention. (How Sixties can you get!) My self-consciousness, 
perpetual embarrassment, my perfectionism, my need not to make 
an ass of myself—whatever the reason for this compulsive be- 
haviour—received short shrift. I began to feel that Indians, by and 
large, are puzzled by our habitual obliquities, our modesty and 
squeamishness. It is hard for them to make allowances for this, 
since they do not quite register it. They fail to notice, and on the 
other hand they tend to be tolerant of odd or aberrant behaviour; 
they transform it into something one takes in one’s stride. 
Meanwhile, we go crazy! 

Anyway, that “area of darkness,” Naipaul's India, is for me 
brilliantly illuminated all of the time, even at night. The British 
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made use of it, in order to impress. They rose to the occasion, 
even if they did tend to retire to their.chill country cottages rather 
than stay on after... 

But it is surely not primarily my ambition to understand recent 
Indian history, or even ancient Indian history. How can one ignore 
the relationship between thought and action (or inaction)? But first 
I should like, if possible, to benefit from the apparent therapeutic 
effects. A very selfish objective!. Can I find a Passage to India 
(I apologize for the cliche to myself and whoever else might read 
these pages!) which is not that of the idolator, the pilgrim, the 
romancer? Is India (or something like it?) part of what I need, 
in order to be as complete as I can be? Maybe those of us with 
complicated heritages have to look further afield, in order to achieve 
wholeness, in order to realize their identity with some fulness. 
India—my own utterly irrelevant, internal India—is like a sub- 
merged self that I drag out into the light, India which itself enjoys 
(or suffers) such continual light. I recognize many there. Do they 
recognize me? 


Monday, 30th January 


In the meantime, I have agreed to write an article on “The Future”! 
I’m not at all sure I can do it. Isn’t there just too much debate 
going on, too much excitable ratiocination? What about Gandhi: 
Was he rather un-Indian, or was he, on the contrary, profoundly 
Indian, the most wholly committed Indian of them all, in that 
he took upon himself the burden of activism (passive resistance, 
a very Indian form of activism, despite its Tolstoyan associations)? 
Of course, Gandhi was a returnee, and maybe would not, otherwise, 
have had the distance to do it. But he tried to strengthen rather 
than transform—though of course strengthening implied change, 
much of which seemed fundamental. How fundamental it was, 
even as regards caste, remains problematical, I think—pace Naipaul 
and many others. Was Gandhi's vision essentially a Western, Chris- 
tian one, or was ii a necessary (under the circumstances) blend 
of Western and Eastern? One thing seems certain: he was also 


talking of survival. 
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The debate continues. Indeed with renewed vigour. Its very 
vigour causes me some disquiet. Will all the energy simply be 
dissipated in talk? Even so, we must not break it off. We must 


talk... 
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